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Three Ph co-T, Jeolifital 
DISCOURSES, 


CONCERNING 
J. The Primitive C H A O8, and Creation 
of the WORLD. 


II. The General DE LUG E, its Cauſes 
and Effects. 


III. The Diſſolution of the WO RLD, 
and Future Conflagration. 
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Wherein are largely diſcuſſed, 
The Production and Uſe of Mountains; the Origi- 


nal of Fountains, of Formed Stones, and Sea-Filkes 

Bones and Shells found in the Earth; the Effects of 

articular Floods, and Inundations of the Sea; the 

| cs of Yulcano's ; the Nature and Cauſes of 
Earthquakes. 


Alſo an Hiſtorical ACCOUNT of thoſe Two 


late remarkable Ones in Jamaica and England. 


With PRACTICAL inn 


By 70 HN RAT, Jate Fellow | 


of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 
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2 0 NDO N. Printed for WILLIAM IN Ns, at 
dhe Well End of St. Pauls, MIC XII. 


T 0 THE 


Moſt W FATHER in G OD, 


10 M 
Lord Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, Primate of all 
1 and . 


fan. 


Mr Lo kp, 
ua, no Intereſt 
or Expectation of 
mine, that induced 
me to Dedicate this 
Diſcourſe to Tour Grace. 1 
am not ſo well conceited of 
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iv DEDICATION. 
my own Performances, as to 
think it merits to be inſcri- 
bed to ſo reeat a Name, 
much leſs that I ſhould Ob- 
lige Tour Lordſhip, or indeed 
a far meaner Perſon, by ſuch 
Inſcription. My principal 
Motive was, that it would 
give me Opportunity of Con- 
grarulating with the Sober 
Part of this Nation, Tour 
Advancement to the Archi- 
epiſcopal Dignity; and 0 
acknowledging His Majeſty's 
Wiſdom in making Choice 
of ſo fit a Perſon to fill that 
Chair, endued with all Oua- 
lifications requiſite for ſo high 
a Calling; ſo able and ſkit- 
ful a Pilot to govern the | 

Church, 


tho Tou need no 


DE DICA TION. 


| Church, and ſo prudent and 
faithful a Counſellor to ſerve 


Himſelf. But I will not en- 
large in juſt Praiſes, left I 
ſhould incur the unjuſt Cen- 
ſure or Suſpicion of Flatte- 
ry. Give me leave only to 
add, what I may without Ju- 
jury of Truth, and I think 
without Violation of Mode- 
ih, that Tour Grace Ele- 
ction hath the concurrent Ap 
probation and Applauſe of 

all good Men that know Jou, 
or have had a true Character 


of Jou; which may ſerve to 


ſtrengthen Tour Hands in the 


Management and Adminiſtra- 


ion of fe 0 difficult a Province, 
ſuch Support, 
A 3 


af : 


v1 


DEDICATION. 


as being ſufficiently involved 


and armed by Tour Virtues, 


and protected by the Almigh- 


ty Power and Providence. 
{hoſe that are Good and 
Wiſe are pleaſed and ſatiſ- 
fied when Great Men are 
preferred to great Places; 
and think it Pity that Per- 


ſons of large and publick Spi- 


rits ſhould be confined to nar- 
row Spheres of Action, and 


avant Field to exerciſe and 


employ thoſe rich Talents and 
Abilities wherewith they are 
endowed, in doing all the Good 
they are thereby quali fied. and 
mchned to do. 


Mr 


" DEDICATION. vii 
Mr Loxop, 
Tam ſenſible that the Pre- 
ſent / make You, 1s, neither 
for Bulk nor Worth, ſuitable 
to Tour Perſon and Great- 
neſs; yet I hope Jou will 
favourably accept it, being 
the beſt I have to offer: 
And my Boldneſs may pre- 
tend ſome Excuſe from an- 
cient Acquaintance, and from 

my Forwardneſs to embrace + 
this Opportunity of profeſſing 
my Name among thoſe that 
Honour Jou, and of publi ſb- 
ing myſelf, 5 
Mx Lo RD, | 
Your Grace's moſt devoted Servant, 
and humble Orator, | 


FOHN RAY 
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PRE F ACE: 


She ding what Alterations were made 
in the Second Edition. 


AVING altered the Method of 
this Treatiſe, and made con- 
FR Bl fiderable Additions to it, it may 
w OP <1 jultly be expected that I ſhould 
— give ſome Account thereof to 
the Reader. In the Preface to the former 
Edition, I acquainted him, that I had ta- 
ken notice of five Matters of Ancient Tra- 
dition. 1. That the World was formed 
out of a Chaos, by the Divine Wiſdom 
and Power. 2, That there was an uni- 
verſal Flood of Waters, in which all 
Mankind periſhed, excepting ſome few, 
which were faved in an Ark or Ship, 
2, That the World ſhall one day be de- 
ſiroyed by Fire. 4. That there is a Hea- 
| | ven 


The Preface. 


ven and a Hell, an Ely/ium and a Tartarns, 
the one to reward good Men, and the other 
to puniſh wicked; and both eternal. 5. That 
bloody Sacrifices were to be offered for the 
Expiation of Sin. And that of four of them 
T had occaſion to treat in this Book ; of two, 
that is to ſay, Of the Diſſolution of the 
World by Fire, and the Eternal State that 
was to ſucceed (in reference to Man) ei- 
ther in Heaven or Hell, more directly: Of 
the other two, vg. The Primitive Chaos 
and Creation, and the General Deluge, oc- 
caſionally and by way of digreſſion, at the 
Requeſt of ſome Friends. But now this Trea- 
tiſe coming to a ſecond Impreſſion, I thought 
it more convenient to make theſe ſeveral 
Diſcourſes, upon theſe Particulars, ſubſtan- 
tial Parts of iny Work, and to diſpoſe them 
according to the Priority and Poſteriority of 
their Subjects, in Order of Time, beginning 
with the Primitive Chaos. e 
CONCERNING theſe Traditions, it may 
be enquired what the Original of them 
was ; Whether they were of Divine Reve- 
lation, or Humane Invention? In anſwer 
whereto, | 
As to the Second, That there was once a. 
General Deluge, whereby this whole ſub- 
lunary World was drown'd, and all Ani- 
mals, both Man and Beaſt, deſtroyed, ex- 
cepting only ſuch as were preſerved 5 an 
n e rk; 


The Preface. 


Ark; it being Matter of Fact, and ſeen and 
felt by Noah and his Sons, there can be no 
Doubt of the Original of that. 

TE Firſt, concerning the Chaos and 
Creation of the World, if it were not an- 
cienter than the Scripture, it is likely it had 
its Original from the firſt Chapter of G Ne- 
is, and the Chaos from the ſecond Verſe ; 
And the earth was without form, and void, 
and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. 
But if it were more ancient, it muſt ſtill, in 
all likelihood, be Divinely revealed, becauſe 
Man being created laſt, and brought into 
a World already filled and furniſhed : And 
Gop being an Omnipotent, and alſo a Free 
Agent, who could as well have created 
the World in a Moment, or all together, as 
ſucceſſively, it was impoſſible for Man by 
Reaſon to determine, which way He made 
choice of. 55 | 

Tu Third, concerning the future Diſſo- 
lution and Deſtruction of the World by a 
General Conflagration, there being nothing 
in Nature that can demonſtrate the Neceſſi- 


= ty of it: And a ſecond Inundation and Sub- 


merſion by Water, being in the Courſe of 
Nature a hundred times more probable, as 
I have ſhewn in the enſuing Diſcourſes. 

And, therefore, we ſee Gop Almighty, to 
ſecure Man againſt the Apprehenſion and 
Dread of a ſecond Deluge, made a Cove- 


The Preface. 
nant with him, to give him a viſible Sign 
in Confirmation of it, never to deſtroy the 
World ſo again. And the Ancients, who 
relate this Tradition, delivering it as an 
Oracle or Decree of Fate, Ovid Meta- 
morph. 1. Efſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur 
affore tempus, Ec. was likewiſe probable of 
Divine Revelation. | B54 
THE Fourth, That there ſhall be a fu- 
ture State, wherein Men {ſhall be puniſhed 
or rewarded accordingly as they have done 
ill or well in this Life, and that State Eter- 
nal: Tho' the Firſt Part may be demonſtra- 
ted from the Juſtice and Goodneſs of Go, 
| becauſe there being an unequal Diſtribution 
of Good and Eyil in this Life, there muſt be 
a Time to ſet Things ſtreight in another 
World; yet it being ſo difficult to Humane 
Reaſon, to reconcile the Eternity of Puniſh- 
ments with the Juſtice and Goodneſs of 
Gov, this Second Part of the Tradition had 
need be well back'd by Divine Authority, 
to make it credible and current among 
Men. | 
A As for the Left, tho I meddle not with 
it in this Treatiſe ; yet I will take Leave to 
fay ſo much concerning it, That, I think, 
thoſe who held Sacrificing to have been a 
poſitive Command of Gor, and to have 
had its Original from Divine Inſtitution 
have the better Reaſon on their ſide. F 5 
| that 


The Preface. 


that it is no eternal and indiſpenſable Law of 
Nature, is clear, in that our Saviour abo- 
liſhed it. And many of the ancient Fathers 
look upon Sacrificing as ſo unreaſonable a 
Service, that therefore they thought GOD 
commanded it not to the Primitive Patri- 
archs; and though He did command it to 
the Jeu, yet He did it only in condeſcen- 
ſion to their Weakneſs, becauſe they had 
been uſed to ſuch Services, and alſo the Na- 
tions round about them, to reſtrain them from 
Idolatry, and Sacrificing to ſtrange Gods. 
Origen. Homil. 17. in Numer. Deus ſicut 
per alium Prophetam dicit, non manducat 
carnemaurorum, nec ſangumem hircorum po- 
tat. Et etiam, ut alibi ſeriptum eſt, Quia non 
mondavi tibi de Sacrificits vel Vidtimis in die 
qua deduxi te de terra Agypti. Sed Moyſes 
hac ad duritiem cords eorum, pro con ſuetu- 
dine peſſima qua imbuti fuerant in Mgypto, 
mandavit eis, ut qui abſtinere ſe non poſſent 
ab immolando, Deo ſaltem & non Demoniis 
immolarent. Other Quotations to this pur- 
poſe may be ſeen in Dr. Outram De Sacri- 
ficizs, Indeed, it ſeems abſurd to think or 
believe, that Gop ſhould take any Pleaſure 
in the Slaughter of innocent Beaſts, or in the 
Fume and Nidor of burnt Fleſh or Fat. 
Nor doth the Reaſon theſe Fathers alledge, 
. of the Inſtitution of Sacrifices, or Enjoinin 
them to the Fews, fatisfy, whatever ha 
: thnere 
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The Preface. 
there may be in it: For it is clear, that the 
main End and Deſign of God in inſtituting 
of them, was for Types and Adumbrati- 
ons of the great Sacrifice of CHRIS to be 
offered upon the Croſs for the Expiation of 
Sin: And, conſequently, it is probable, that 
thoſe alſo that were offered by the Ancient 
Patriarchs before the Law, had their Origi- 
nal from ſome Divine Command or Revela- 
tion, and the like Reaſon of their Inſtitution, 
in reference to CHRIST. 

Bur to leave that, I have in this Edition 
removed one Subject of Apology, and ad- 
ded another; ſo that there ſtill remain as 
many things to be excuſed or pleaded for. 
They are, | 

Firſt, Writiug ſo much; for which ſome 
perchance may cenſure me. I am not 1g- 


norant, that Men as they are mutable, ſo 


they love Change, and affect Variety of Au- 
thors as well as Books. Satiety even of the 
beſt Things is apt to creep upon us. He 
that writes much, let him write never ſo 
well, ſhall experience, that his laſt Books, 
though nothing inferiour to his firſt, will not 
find equal Acceptance. But tor mine own 
2 tho” in general I may be thought to 
have written too much, yet 1s it but little 
that I have written relating to Divinity. It 
were a good Rule to be obſerved both by 
Writer and Reader, Not how much, but _ 
Dell. 


The Preface. 
well, He that cannot write well, had bet- 
ter ſpare his Pains, and not write at all. 
Neither is he to be thought to write well, 
who though he hath ſome good Things thin 


ſet and diſperſed, yet encumbers and accloys 
the Reader with a deal of uſeleſs and im- 


pertinent Stuff, On the contrary, he that 


writes well, cannot write too much. For, 
as Pliny the Younger faith well, Ut aliæ 
bone res, ita bonus Liber, eo melior eſt quif- 
que, quo major : As other good Things, [0 a 


good Book ; the bigger it is, the better is it: 


Which holds as well of the Number as Mag- 
nitude of Books. | 

_ Secondly, Being too haſty in huddling up, 
and tumbling out of Books; wherein, I con- 
fels, I cannot wholly acquit myſelf of Blame. 
I know well, that the longer a Book lies by 
me, the perfecter it becomes. Something 
occurs every Day in Reading or Thinking, 
either to add, or to correct and alter for the 
better. But ſhould I defer the Edition till 
the Work were abſolutely pertect, I might 
wait all my Life-time, and leave it to be 


- publiſhed by my Executors. Now my Age 


minding me of the Approach of Death and 
poſthumous Pieces , generally proving 1nfe- 
riour to thoſe put out by the Authors in 
their Life-time, I need no other Excuſe for 
my Haſte in publiſhing what I write. Yet I 
{hall farther add, in Extenuation of the Fault, 


it 


xvi 


The P reface. 


if it be one, that however haſty and precipi- 


tate I am in writing, my Books are but ſmall ; 


ſo that if they be worthleſs, the Purchaſe is 


not great, nor the Expence of Time, waſted 


in the Peruſal of them, very conſiderable. 


Vet, is not the Worth of a Book always an- 


ſWerable to its Bulk: But on the contrary, 
MC pifAior is uſually eſteemed ior 76 
ue nong ; for, 2 iv T& AE d eb, & 
W T&@ £ T0 peyn. | 1 

Thirdly, ThE laſt thing for which I had 
need to apologize, is the Rendring the for- 
mer Edition of this Treatiſe worthleſs, by 
making large Additions to this latter: In 
Excuſe whereof I have no more to ſay, than I 


have already written in an Advertiſoment to 


the Reader, premiſed to my Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the i ſdom of God ; to which, 
therefore, I refer thoſe who deſire Satisfac- 
tion in this Particular. 200 
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FOoURTH E DITION. 
Es the Additions made to 


this Fourth Edition of theſe 
Diſcourſes ſhould he under 


| | THUS, 

lain above ſeven Years unpubliſhed after 
their juſtly celebrated Author's Death ; 7 
think it neceſſary to aſſure the Reader,” that 
they were written in Mr. Rays own Hand, 
aud (as I find by bis Papers) towards the 

latter End of the Year 1703, " Begin- 
ning of 1704; And in April, 1704, 
a ao matted to Fn” ook elle, 
who Had becn very importunate for them, 
and haſty for a F ourth Edition 3 tht for- 

= A mer 


xviii To the Reader. 
mer Impreſſion being ſold off, and the Book 
much called for, as they jay in their Lei- 
ters. But among/t other Hindrances, that 
which chiefly retarded the mtended Impreſ- | 
ſion of the Book, vas an ill State of Health 
befalling the principal Bookſeller, which ne- 
ceſſitated bim to retire often into the Con- 
try from his Buſmeſs, which was ſucceeded i 

by his Death, and ſome time after by the 
Death of the other Partner alſo. By-which | 
means the Affairs of the Bookſellers, who 
had the Right of the Copy, being in ſome 
Confuſion, the Third Edition could not 
be attended unto till of late, when the 

Right of this and other of Mr. Ray's Co- 
pres came into another s Hands. þ 
As for the Reaſons inducing our excel- 
lent Author to make Additions to this, and 
other of his juſtly admared Pieces, he had 
(beſtdes the Solicitations of the Bookſellers) 
the earneſt Requeſts of ſome of his moſf 
juclicious and beſt Friends. And conſidering 
that his Additions tended to the greater 
Perfection of his Books, there 1s no great 
Reaſon for the Purchaſers of the forme 
| — Edition 


Io the Reader. X1X 
Editions to complain of of Injury, eſpecially 
where the Purchaſe was but ſmall. But 
| for a farther Anſwer, I 10 refer the 
| Reader (as our Author in his Preface doth) 
to the Advertiſement in his Wiſdom of 
Gov. Au that I might do what hes 
in me to obviate Complaints, and be ſer- 
viceable, as far as I could, to the Purcha- 
ſer's Profit I have noted the Additions 
made to the Third Impreſſion, that they 

| that bought the former Edition may tran- 
ſcribe them, if they think it worth their 


while. 


WILLIAM DER HAM. 


a 2 THE 


IN THE 


Fourth Impreſfion. 


540. 10. From In this manner, 70 illuſtrate 


it. 


ay, P- 1 
Pag. 5 As for the Wells, zo improbable. 


Pag. 58. But notwithſtanding, 10 inſiſt upon 
© P. 59. 


Pag. 59. I think I have, zo J am leſs inclinable. 
Pag. 62. The firſt in, zo in the 5th Chap. 
Pag. 65. Conſonant to the preceding Words of 


Abydenus. 


Pag. 67. Pliny ſaith of the City of Joppa, that 


it was built before the Flood. 


Pag. 70. To this may be replied, 70 the light - 


e 


Pag. 73. Natural; and that no ordinary, 10 Hea- 


vens were opened. 


Pag. 74. After no inconſiderable thing, * 


Lines of the former 45 dition left out. 


5 Ibid 


Pag. 12. From When I ſay, zo Mountain that | 


ADDITIONS 


E ye © | 4 
Additions, &c. xxi 
Ibid. From Cloud, who knows? the following Pr © 
of the Paragraph is left __ and i = its room is ſet, That 
the Ocean, 70 Scriptures, 

Pag. 79. Madidis Nob as. Ovid Metam. 

Pa $4. But to put, 70 5. 101, 102. 

Pag. 89. Dr. Hook's, to believe there are not. 

Pag. 114+ That Rains, 20 the Bottom of the Page. 

Pag. 115. The Fruitfulneſs, zo of Nile. 

Q. Whether this Paragraph be not miſplac d? 

Pag. 116. But becauſe (as I ſaid before) zo touch 
1 the Ground. After which, three Paragraphs in 
P. 117, 118, 119, 120. of the former Edition, are left 
out. 

Pag. 118. J ſhall leave the Reader to compare the 
Alteration made, from, This Hypotheſis, 7 higheſt 
Mountains, with p. 122. of the former Edition, If 


ate any Object. 
Dia. (as credible Authors, to thoſe of Mexico) 
lat ; 2. 119 


Pas 120. But becauſe, zo former Account. 
Pag. 126. Dr. Woodward, to Deluge. 
Pag. 129. Another the like Bed, x ſo far Mr, 
Brewer, p. 132+ 
Pag. 138. This Argument is, 70 living Shark, 
P. 139. 
Pag. 140. as Signor Ago ſßins, to from them both. 
Pag. 143. Two farther Arguments, zo out of 
Agoſtino Scilla, p. 145. 
Pag. 146. and 1 3 1 to the Bottom of the Page. 
Pag. 149. This to me, I confeſs, is at preſent 
unaccountable. 
Pag. 155. Upon further Conſideration, to Spe- 
cies under it. 
Pag. 165. To this may be anſwered, to Iſlands 
of Scotland, p. 157. 
Pag. 165. Dr. Woodward, 0 v Bed or Stratum, 


did. Z- 167. 
2 3 Pag. 
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xxii Additions, &C. 


Pag. 172. This Conjetture, to thence might. 
Pag. 174. According to my Hope, t with their 
Fellows, p. 24. ES 
Pag. 208. To which may be added, to Working 
-of the Sea, p. 209. . i 
Pag. 211. Notwithſtanding theſe, 10 ſelves be- 
holding 112. . 
Pag. 215. Moreover, to thereabout. 
Pag. 218. Notwithſtanding all theſe, #o the End 
of the Page, 226. 5 | | 
Pag. 228. Here J might take, to J have digreſ- 
ſed, p. 241- | | 
Pag. 276. For, 1. It could, /o a Flame, 
Pag. 291. In this Conjecture, to diſcourſed at 
large, p. 294- 2 | 
Pag. 443. Now that it is unjuſt, 20 enforce Obe- 


dience to his Laws, p. 446. 


And in the ſame Place, in the former Edition, 
p. 395. from How can it be juſt, /o the End of the 
Paragraph, is left out. | 

Pag. 450, Inſtead of Puniſhing an Offender, it 
it having an Ottender punithed by the Magiſtrate, 
or by GOD. | 

16:4. He hath not permitted, zo J will repay.” 

Thid. After Veracity? compare the Alterations, || 
Viz. what is left out in the former, and added in this 
Edition, from Veracity, 10 digreſſed, p. 45 2. 

Pag. 45 2. J ſhall add farther, zo graciouſly ima- 
gine, p. 453. Compare alſo the Variation from the 
former Edition. = 

Pag. 453. Aſter go on in Sin, ſee what is left 
pur of what is in the former Edition, P- 402, 403+ 

i. . 5 000 | fi ohban th 


THE 


THE 


CONTENTS. 


Of 3h OR IL Oþ IS III IO 3 IS EINE 


Dis couks E I. 


Of the Primitive CHAOS, and Creation 
of the WORLD. 


C HAP. I. Teſtimonies of the Aucient Heathen Iriters, 


Heſiod, Ovid, Ariſtophanes, Lucan, Euripides, 


concerning the Chaos, and what they meant by it, pag. 


2.4, + | | 
Chap. II. That the Creation of the World out of a Chaos, 


is not repugnant to Holy Scripture, if ſoberly underſtood, 
P. 5 6 T, 8. | 
Chap. 1II : Of the ſeparating the Land and Water, and rai- 


ſing up the Mountains, p. 8, &c. By what Means the 


Waters were gathered together in one Place, and the ary 
Land made to appear, p. 9. That ſubterraneous Fires and 
Flatus's might be of Power ſufficient to produce ſuch an 
Effect, prov'd from the Force and Effects of Gunpowder, 
and the raiſingrup of new Monntains, p. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
The Shaking of the whole known IWorid by an Earthquake, 


p. 13, 14. That the Mountains, Iſlands, and whole Con- 


tinents were probably at firſt raiſed up by ſubterraueons 
| a 4 Fires, 
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Fires, proved by the Authority of Lydiate and Strabo, 
p. 15, 16, 19. Of ſubterraneous Caverns paſſing under 
the Bottom of the Sea, p. 19, 20, 21, &c. A Communi- 
cation between Etna, Stromboli, Sc. p. 22, &c. A Diſ- 
courſe concerning the Equality of the Sea and Land, both 
as to the Extent of each, and the Height of one, to the 
Depth of the other, taken from the Shores, p. 25, 26, 27, 
31, 32, 33. That the Motion of the Waters levels the 
Bottom of the Sea, p. 28, 29, 30. A Diſcourſe concerning 
the Uſe of the Monntains, p. 34, 35, 36, 37, &c. The 
Way of digging Wells in the Lower Auſtria, Qc. p. 39, 
40, 41. The Sum of what hath been ſaid of the Diviſion 
and Diſpoſition of the Water and Earth, p. 43, 44. 


Chap. IV. Of the Creation of Animals: Some Queſtions 


concerning them reſolved, p. 45. That God Almighty did 
at firſt create either the Seeds of the Auimate Bodies, and 
diſpers'd them all the Earth over: Or elſe, the firſt Seit 
of Animals themſelves, in their full State and Perfection, 
giving each Species a Power by Generation to propagate 
their Like, p. 45, 46. Whether Cod at firſt created a great 
Number of each Species, or only two, à Male and a Fe. 
male, p. 46, 47. Hhether all individual Animals which 
already have been, and hereafter ſhall be, were at firſt 
aal) created by God, or only the firſt Sets of each Spe- 
cies, the reſt proceeding from them by way of Generation, 
aud being anew produced, p. 48, 49, &. Objedions a- 
gainſt the firſt Part anſwered. 1, That it ſeems impoſſi- 
ble, that the Ovaries of the firſt Animals ſhould actually 
include the innumerable Myriads of thoſe that may pro- 
ceed from them in ſo many Generations as have been, and 
ſpall be to the End of the World. This ſhewn not to be fo 
incredible from the Multitude of Parts, into which Mat- 
rer may be, and is divided, in many Experiments, p. 50, 
51, 52, 53, 54. 2. F all the Members of Animals al- 
ready formed, do pre-exiſt in the Exg, how can the 
Imagination of the Mother change the Shape, and that 
ſo notoriouſly ſometimes, as to produce a Calf*s Head, 
or Dog's Face, or the like monſtrous Members? Several 


Anſwers to this Objedion offered, p. 55 56, 57, KC. 
Ds: 
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Dis couRs E II. 


the General DE LU GE, in the Days of 
Noah; its Cauſes and Effects. Pag. 61. 


1 C HA P. I. Teſtimonies of Ancient Heathen IWriters, 
= > and ſome ancient Coins and Medals, verifying the Scrip- 
ture-Hiſtory of the Deluge, p. 62, 63, 64, 65. That 
the ancient Poets aud Mythologiſts, *by Deucalion znder- 
ſtood Noah, and by Deucalion's Flood the General De- 
s luge proved, p. 65, 66, 67, 68. 
Chap. II. Of the Cauſes of the General Deluge, p. 69. 
1. A miraculous Trauſmutation of the Air into Water re- 
jected, p. 69, 70, J1, 72. That Noah's Flood was not 
Topical, p. 72, 73. 2, and 3. The Emotion of the Cen- 
ter of the Earth, or a violent Depreſſion of the Surface of 
the Ocean, the moſt probable partial Cauſes of the De- 
luge: But the immediate Cauſes aſſigned by the Scripture, 
are the Breaking up of the Fountains of the Great 
Deep, and the Opening of the Windows of Hea- 
ven, p. 73. That thoſe Cauſes are ſufficient to produce a 
Deluge, granting a Change of the Center of the Earth, to 
prevent the Waters running off, p. 73, T4, 75. That all 
the Vapours ſuſpended in the Air, might contribute much 
towards a Flood, ibid. Concerning the Expence of the 
Sea by Vapour, p. 76, 77, 78, &c. Of the Waters keeping 
its Level. An Objection concerning an Under-current at 
the Propontis, he Streights of Gibraltar, and the Baltick 
Sound, propoſed and replied to, p. 81, 82, 83, 84. Cen- 
cerning the Breaking up of the Fountains of the Great 
Deep, and how the Waters might be made to aſcend, 
p. 84, 85. The inferior Circulation, and perpetual Mo: 
tion of the Water diſapproved, p. 86, &c. That the Cont i- 
wents and Iſlands are ſo equally diſperſed all the World 


over, as to counterbalance one auatber, ſo that the Cen- 


tert of Motion, Gravity and Magnitude, conc ur in one, 
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An Occaſional Diſcourſe concerning the Original of 
Fountains, p. 89, 90, &c. to p. 114. That the Prepon- 
derancy of the Earth, and the Waters Ning on an Heap 
in the oppoſite Hemiſphere, cannot be the Cauſe of the Ma- 
ters Aſcent in Springs, proved p. 86, 87, 38, 89. That 


Rains and Snow may ſuffice to feed the Springs, and do 
feed the ordinary ones, proved p. 89, 90, 91. That the 


Rain-Water ſinks down, and makes its way into the Earth 
more than ten, or twenty, or forty, or even an hundred 
Foot, proved by many Arguments and Experiments, p. 91, 
92, 93, 94, &c. Dr. Halley's Opinion, that Springs 

and Rivers owe their Original to Vapours condenſed on T 
Sides of the Mountains, and not unto Rain, propounded and 
approved in great part as to hot Cguntries, tho Rain even 
there not wholly excluded, p. 97, 98, 99, &c. but diſal- 
bowed as to the more temperate and cold ones, yet eventhere 
the Vapours granted to have a good [ntereſt in their Produ- 
dion, p. 100, 101, 102, &c. t 116. Obſervations commus- 
nicated by Dr. Tancr. Robinſon, concerning the Original 
of Fountains, dropping Trees, &c. in confirmation in part 


f Dr. Halley's Opinion, p. 108, 109, &c. An Eæperi- 


ment of mine own, in confirmation of the Hiſtories of 


Dropping, or Fountain Trees, p. 111. 


Inferences upon the Suppoſition of the Rivers pouring in- 
20 the Sea half an Ocean of Water daily, p. 115, 116, &c. 
The moſt probable Cauſes of the Deluge, viz. The Emotion 
of the Center of the Earth, or an extraordinary Depreſſion 
of the Superficies of the Sea, p. 117, 118, &c. | 


Chap. III. Of the Effects of the Deluge in general, p. 127, 


122. 


Chap. IV. Of formed Stones, Sea-ſhells, and other Marine 


or Marine-like Bodies, found at great Diſtance from the 
Shores, ſuppoſed to have been brought in by the Deluge, 
p. 123. I berein is treated at large, concerning the Nature 
and Original of theſe Bodies; aud that great Queſtion, 


Whether they were originally the real Shells aud Bones of 


Fiſhes, or Stones caſt in ſuch Molds ? or, Whether they 
be productive Productious of Nature, in imitation only of 
ſuch Shells and Bones, not owing their Figure to them? 


largely diſcuſſed, the Arguments on both ſides produced and | 


: weighed, 
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weighed, p. 123, 124, &c. 26 204. Mr. Lhuyd's Letter 
on this Subject, p. 175, 1% 202. Figares of theſe Foſſils, 


4 Þ, 205. : 
Chap. V. That there have been great Changes made in the 


ſuperficial Part of the Earth ſince the general Deluge, ana 
by what means, p. 206, &c. As for inſtance, the Sub- 
merſion of the great Iſland of Atlantis, ibid. The Break- 


ing off Sicily from Italy, Ceylon from India, Sumatra 
from Malacca, ibid. of Britain from France, proved aut 


of Verſtegan, p. 207. of Barbary from Spain, of Aſia 


from Thrace, p. 209, 210. The Raiſing up new 1/lands, 


p. 211, 212. The Atterration of the Skirts of the Sea; 
Inſtances whereof are, 1. The Dutch Netherlands, pro- 
ved out of Verſtegan, by ſufficient Arguments, to have 
been anciently covered by the Sea, 2. The great Lord of 
the Fins running through Holland in Lincolnſhire, he 

Iſle f Ely in Cambridgeſhire, and Marſhland iz Nor- 
folk. 3. The Craux i Provence in France, 4. The 
"whole Land of Egypt. 5. Probably all China; with ma- 
ny others, briefly mentioned, p 212 10 218. Dr. Wood- 
ward's contrary Aſſertion auſwered, p. 218 to 22). | 

The Submerſion of the Land by the Irruptious and Inun- 
dations of the Sea. Several Inſtances thereof, p. 227, 
228. Of Foſſil- Trees, to 2414. | 


the Shores, and waſhing them away; and again, letting 
the Earth ſo waſhed away, to ſettle not far from the Shores, 
and ſo raiſe up Iſlands, p. 241, &c, 


Changes by the Depreſſion and Sinking of the Mountains, 


the Earth being waſhed down by Shots of Rain, Rivers, 
and ſubterraneous Waters. Theſe ſo great and conſiderable, 
as to endanger, in concluſion, the Submerſion of the whole 
diy Land, unleſs ſome Stop be pat, p. 244, 245. 


Changes made by Earthquakes ; of which many I. uſtances 


out of Strabo, Pliny, and others are produced, p. 246, &c. 


A particular Narrative and Account of the late terrible 
Earthquake in Jamaica, with Remarks and Obſervations 
Natural aud Moral upon it, p. 251, &c. to 258. An occa- 
ſonal Diſcourſe concerning the Nature, Cauſes, and Dif- 
ferences of Earthquakes, p. 258, &c. to 272. A ag 
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Changes by the Encroachments of the Sea undermining 
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lar Account of the late remarkable and far-extended Earth- 
quale which happened here with us in England, and in 
other Parts of Europe, «pon Sept. 8. 1692. p. 272, &c. 
zo 281. Of Vulcanos, p. 282. | 
H extraordinary Floods canſed by loug-continuing 
_—_— or violent Storms and Shots of Rain, p. 283 10 
287. ? 
Of boiſterous and violent Winds and Hurricanes, what 
Intereſt they have in the Changes wrought in the Earth, 
p. 287, 288, 289. | 
That the Earth doth not proceed ſo faſt towards a gene- 
ral Inundation and Submerſion by Water, as the Force and 
Agency of all theſe Cauſes ſeem to require, p. 291. The 
Eezrthquakes in Sicily and Naples, p. 291, 292, 293, 
2 94. | 
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Discounss III. 


Of the Future Diſſolution of the World, and 
the General Conflagration. 


T* HE Introduction, being a Diſcourſe concerning Pro- 
phecy, p. 296, &c. | 
Chap. I. The Divifion of the Words [2 Pet. iii. 1.] and 
zhe Doctrine contained in them, with the Heads of the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe, viz. I. Teſtimonies concerning the Diſ- 
ſolution, 1. Of the Holy Scriptures. 2. Of ancient Chri- 
tian Writers. z. Of Heathen Philoſophers and Sages. 
II. Seven Queſtions concerning the Diſſolution of the 
World, propoſed, p. 460, &c. $1 
Chap. II. The Teſtimonies of Scripture concerning the Diſſo- 
lation of the World. Aud Dr. Hammond's Expoſitions, 
be. the moſt of them to the Deſtruckion of the City and 
emple of Jeruſalem, and the Period of the Jewiſh State 
aud Polity confidered, and pleaded for, p. 303 to 2 
| | : „„ Og ap. 
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Chap. III. Teſtimonies of the ancient Fathers and Dockors 
of the Church, concerning the Diſſolution of the World, 
p. 320 zo 335. : a a 

Chap. IV. The Teſtimonies of ſome Heathen Philoſophers, 
aud other Writers, concerning the Diſſolution ; the Epi- 


cureans, p. 326, the Stoicks, p. 327, &c. who hold cer- 


Zain Periods of Inundations and Conflagrations, p. 328, &c. 

That this Opinion of a future Conflagration was of a far 

greater Antiquity than that Sed, proved, p. 333, &c. 
Chap. V. The 751 Queſtion concerning the World's Diſſolu- 


tion; Whether there be any thing in Nature that may pro 


bably cauſe or argue a future Diſſolution ? Four probable 

Means yy aud diſcuſſed, p. 338. 

SeQ. 1. The firſt is the Probability of the Waters natu- 
rally returning to overflow and cover the Earth, ibid. 

The old Argument from the World's Diſſolution, taken 


; | from its daily Conſeneſcency aud Decay, rejected, p. 339. 


| The Neceſſity of ſuch. 4 prevailing of the Waters daily 
upon the dry Land, till at laſt it proceed to a total Submer- 
ien of it, in the Courſe of Nature, as things now ſtand, 
anleſs ſome Stop be put, proved, from the continual ſtreight- 
wing of the Sea, and lowering of the Mountains. and high 
Grounds by Rains, Floods aud Rivers waſhing away, and 


carrying down the Earth, and from the Seas encroaching 


upon the Shores, p. 344 70 356. 
The Reaſon why there are no Rains nor Springs in 


Egypt, p. 349. 


A large Quotation out of Joſephus Blancanus, de- 


monſtrating ſome of the former Matters, p. 356 to 
365. | | | 
Of the ſinking of ancient Buildings, p. 368. 

Sect. 2. The ſecond probable Means or Cauſe of the 


World's Deſtruction in a Natural Way, viz. the Extinction 


of the Sun, p. 37%, | 
Sect. 3. The third poſſible Cauſe of the World's Deſtru- 
ction, the Eruption 1 the Central Fire, p. 375. That 
the Being of ſuch a Fire is no way repugnant either to Scrip- 
ture or Reaſon, p. 377. Mines run generally Eaſt and 
Weſt, p. 378, &c. | | 2 
SC. 
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SeQ. 4. The fourth poſſible Cauſe of the World's Diſſa- 
lution, the Earth's Dryneſs and Inflammability in the 
Torrid Zone, and the concurrent Eruptions of Vulcan's, 

7-305, Ke. NA 

. That the Inclination of the Fcliptick 10 the Equa- 
tor doth not diminiſh, p. 381, That tho there were ſuch 
a Drying and Parching of the Earth in the Torrid Zone, 
it would not probably infer a Conflagration, p. 382, 383. 
That there hath not yet been, nor in the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature can be, any ſuch Drying or Parching of the Earth 
in the Torrid Zone, p. 384, The Poſſibility of the Deſic- 
cation of the Sea by Natural Means, denied; p. 3 85, &c. 
The Fixedneſs and Intrauſmutability of Principles ſecures 
the Univerſe from Diſſolution, Deſtruction of any preſent 
Species, or Production of any new, p. 387. 

Chap. VI. Containiug an Anſwer to the ſecond Queſtion, 
Whether ſhall this Diſſolution be eſfected by Natural or 
Extraordinary Means ? and what they fhall be? p. 388. 

Chap. VIII. The third Queſiion anſwered, Whether ſhall 

the Diſſolution be gradual and ſucceſſive, or momentanous 
and ſudden ? p. 391. 25 

Chap. VIII. The fourth Queſtion reſolved, Whether ſhall 
there be any Signs or Fore-ranners of the Diſſolation of 
the World? p. 393. | 

Chap. IX. The fifth Queſtion debated, At what Period of 
Time ſhall the World be diſſolved? and particularly, Whe- 
ther at the End of fix Thouſand Years ? p. 397. 

Chap. X. How far ſhall this Diſſolution or Conflagration 
extend? Whether to the Aitherial Heavens, and all the 
Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon, and Stars, or to the Aerial 
only? p. 405. | ph | 

Chap. XI. The ſeventh and laſt Queſtion, Whether fhall the 

whole World be conſumed and deſtroyed, or annihilated, 
or only refined and purified * p 406. © | 

The Reſtitution and Continuance of the World, proved 

by the Teſtimonies of Scripture and Antiquity, and al- 

{6 by Reaſon, p. 411, Kc. 

The Arguments for the Abolition and Annihilation, 
anſwer d, p. 412, &c. : 
Chap. 
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| Chap. XII. The Inference the Apoſtle makes from the pre- 
cedent Doctrine: Of future Rewards aud Puniſhments. 
The Eternity of future Paniſhments proved from the 
Anthority of Scripture and Antiquity. How the Eter- 
nity of Puniſhments can conſiſt with the Fuſtice and 
Goodneſs of God, from p. 416, to the End of the 
Book. 
The great Uſefulneſs of Shame, p. 42 9. The Blot. 
ting out of Sin, p. 430, &c. 
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A CATALOGUE of the Author's Works) 
Fold by WILLIAM INNrs. 


Iſtoria Plantarum, Species hactenus editas aliaſque inſu- 
per multas noviter inventas & deſcriptas complectens. 
'Tofni duo. Fol. 1686. 
Ejuſd. Tomus tertius, qui eſt r duorum præ- 
cedentium; cum acceſhonibus Camelli & Tournefortii, 1704. 
Catalogus Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam naſcentium. Oitavo, 


Cantab. 1660. cum Appendice. 


Catalogus Plantarum Angliz, Cc. 8v0, 1670. & 167. 
Faſciculus Stirp. Britann. poſt editum Catal, præd. 1688. 
Catalogus Stirpium in ext. region. obſervat. 1673. 

Methodus Plantarum nova cum Tabulis, 1682, 1703. 

Synopſis Methodica Stirp. Britann. in qua tum Notæ Gene- 
rum Characteriſticæ traduntur, cum Species ſingulæ breviter 
deſcribitur, &c. 1690. | 

Ead. Synop. multis Stirpibus & Obſervationibus curioſis 
paſſim inſertis, cum Muſcorum Methodo & Hiſtoria pleniore, 
&c. 1696. Ead. in 2 Vol. 8vo. 1724. 

Epiſtola ad D. Rivinum de Methodo Plantarum in qua Ele- 
menta Botanica D. Tournefort tanguntur, 1696. 

Diflertatio de variis Plantarum Methodis, 1696. 

Stirp. Europ. extra Britannias naſcentium Sylloge, 1694, 

Synopſis ——— Avium & Piſcium, 8vo, 1713. | 

Synopſ. Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum & Serpentini 
Generis, 1693, 

Franciſci Willughbeii Hiſtoria Piſcium cum Fig. Recognos 
vit, digeſſit, ſupplevit Jo. Raius, Oxon. Fol. 1686. 

Ejuſd. Ornithologia cum Fig. edente eod. 1676. 

The ſame much enlarged, in Engliſh, 1678. | 

Obſervations Topographical, Moral, and Phyfrological, made in 
4 Fourney thro* ſeveral Parts of Europe, 8vo. 1673. 

Collection of unuſual or local Engliſh Words, with an Account 
of preparing Engliſh Metals, &c. 1674, and 1691. 

Collection of Engliſh and other Proverbs, Camb. 1678. 

Methodus Inſe&orum : ſeu Inſecta in Methodum aliqualema 
digeſta. 1705. : | 

Hiſtoria Inſectorum. Lond. 1710, 44. Opus Poſthumum. 

A Perſuaſive to a Holy Life, 1700, 1719. 

The Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the Works of Creation. In 
Two Parts. To which are added, Anſmers to ſome Obj ections. 8yo, 
Ninth Edition. 1727. | | | | 

Three Phyſico-Theological Diſcourſes, &c. With Practical In- 
ferences, gth Edition. 1732. | 

Dictionariolum Trilingue, ſee, Locos Commun. 7th Edit. 
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DISCOURSE I. 
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Of the Primitive Ca aos and 


Creation of the World. 


N N the Firſt Edition of this Trea- 

| Sl tiſe, this Diſcourſe concerning 
the Primitive Chaos and Crea- 
ion of the World, and that 
other concerning the Deſtruc- 
by the Waters of tlie General 


Deluge, in the Days of Noah, were brought 


in by way of Digreſſion; becauſe I deſigned 


not at firſt to treat of them, but only of the 


Conflagration or Diſſolution of the World by 


Fire; but was afterwards, when I had made 


a conſiderable Progreſs in the Diſſolution, 
at the Inſtance of ſome Friends, becauſe of 
their Relation to my Subject, prevailed upon 


to ſay ſomething of them. But now that 


I am at Liberty fo to do, I ſhall not han- 
dle them any more by the by, but make 
B Ls them 


Of the Chaos 


them ſubſtantial Parts of my Book, and dif. 
poſe them, as is moſt natural, according uf 
their Priority and Poſteriority in Order 0 
Time, beginning with the Chaos and Creation 


CG RR RN ROI 
I. 
Teſtimonies of the Ancient Heathen M 


ters concerning the Chaos, and wha 
they meant by it. 


I was an ancient Tradition 
8 I Among the Heathen, that th: 
World was created out of 
FixsT of all, the ancient Greek Poet Hei 
od, who may contend for Antiquity with Ha 
mer himſelf, makes mention of it in his The 
gonia, not far from the Beginning, in thei 
Words: | | 


Hor H mporISE N Ng Y 


Firſt of all there was Chaos. And a fey 
Verſes after, ſpeaking of the immediate Pre 
duction or Offspring of the Chaos, he faitl 


Ex Xeleos H Eh Tr, HN Te NvE Evo 


From Chaos proceeded Hell, and Ni ht [c 
Darkneſs] which ſeems to have its Founda 
tion or Occaſion from the ſecond: Yerſe 

th 
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and Creation. 
the firſt Chapter of Geneſis; And the Earth 
was without Form, and void; and Darkneſs 
was upon the Face of the Deep. Of this Teſs 
timony of Heſiod Lattantius takes notice, and 
cenſures it, in the firſt Book of his Inſtit utious, 
cap. 5. Heſiodus non a Dev conditore ſumens 
| exordium, ſed a Chao, quod eft rudis inordi- 
| natague materiæ conſuſe congeries. Heſiod 
not raking his Beginning from Gop.the Crea- 
tor of all Things, but from the Chaos, which 


= 2s - rude and inordinate Heap of confuſed 


Matter. And ſo Ovid deſcribes it in the Be- 

ginning of his Metamorphoſis : 

Dem dixere Chaos, rudis indigeſtaque moles, 
ec quicquam niſi pondus iners, congeſtaque 

e | 

Non bene junctarum diſtordia ſemina rerum. 

| That is, 2s; 

One Face had Nature which they Chaos nam'd, 


As undigeſted 2 a barren Load, 
I Pheregarring Seeds of things ill-join'd abode. 


Others of the Ancients have alſo made menti- 
on of the Chaos, as Ari/tophanes in Avibus? 


Naos bv N Nis, Ege is TE A MEGTOY, &c. 
And Lucian in the Beginning of his firſt Book, 
Antiquum repetent iterum Chaos omnia, &c. 


Of the Formation of all the Parts of the 
World out of this Chaos, Ovid, in the place 
3 fore- 


US} 


Of the Chaos, &c. 
fore-quoted, gives us a full and particular 
Deſcription ; and Euripides before him a 
brief one, 


O OD üg ne Y Y fv woppi pe, 
Ee of” vp NN &c. 


The Heaven and Earth were at firſt of one 

Form ; but after they were ſeparated, the 
Earth brought forth Trees, Birds, Beaſts, 

Fiſhes and Mankind. 


TE like Account alſo the ancient Philo- 
ſopher Anaxagoras gives of the Creation of 
the World, beginning his Philoſophy thus : 
ar NC. ν . ee Nec eur aro 
e\1endounct* that is, All things (at firſt) were 
together, or mingled and confuſed, then 
Mind ſupervening diſpos'd them in a beauti- 
ful Order. 5 

TrAar which I chiefly diſlike in this Opi- 
nion of theirs, is, that they make no men- 
tion of the Creation of this Chaos, but ſeem 
5 _ upon it as ſelf- exiſtent and improe 

Uced. | | 


CHAP. 


CAT. II. 
That the Creation of the World out of | 


a Chaos, 7s not repugnant to the Holy 
Scripture. | 


HI S Opinion of a Chaos, if ſo- 
derly underſtood, not as ſelf- 
exiſtent and improduced, but in 
the firſt place created by Gop, 
and preceding other Beings, 
which were made out of it, is not, ſo far as 1 
can diſcern, any way repugnant to the Holy 
Scripture, but on the contrary rather conſo- 
nant and agreeable thereto. For Moſes, in 
the Hiſtory and Deſcription of the Creation, 
in the firſt Chapter of Gene ſis, ſaith, not that 
Gop created all things in an inftant in their 
full State and Perfection, but that He pro- 
n- Wceeded gradually and in Order, from more 
Mm Wimperfect to more perfect Beings, firſt be- 
or ginning with the Earth, that is, the Terra- 
queous Globe, which was made rohu vabohu, 
without Form, and void, the Waters cover- 
ing the Face of the Land, which were after- 
wards ſeparated from the Land, and gather- 
ed together into one place. 'Then he created 
out of the Land and Water, firſt Plants, and 
then Animals, Fiſhes, Birds, Beaſts, in Order, 
and laſt of all formed the Body of Man of 
the Duſt of the Earth. 
ns. B 3 ANY 
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Axp whereas there is no particular men- 
tion made of the Creation of Metals, Mine- 
rals, and other Foſſils, they muſt be compre- 
hended in the Word Earth, as the Water it- 


ſelf alſo is in the ſecond Verſe of this firſt 4 
Chapter. 2» 


Scripture, That God Almighty did at firſt F 
create the Earth or Terraqueous Globe, con- 


IT ſeems therefore to me conſonant to the 


taining in itſelf the Principles of all fimple 
inanimate Bodies, or the minute and natu- 
rally indiviſible Particles of which they were 
compounded, of various, but a determinate 
Number of Figures, and perchance of diffe- 
rent Magnitudes, and theſe variouſſy and 
confuſedly commix'd, as though they had 


been careleſly ſhaken and ſhuffled together; 


yet not ſo, but that there was Order obſer- 
ved by the moſt wiſe Creator in the Diſpoſi- Wt ; 
tion of them. And not only ſo, but that the; 


ſame Omnipotent Deity did create alſo the 
Seeds or Seminal Principles of all Animate 
Bodies, both Vegetative and Senſative; and 
diſpers'd them, at leaſt the Vegetative, all 


over the ſuperficial Part of the Earth and Wa- 
ter. And the Notion of ſuch an Earth as this 
is, the Primitive Patriarchs of the World 

delivered to their Poſterity, who, by degrees 


annexing ſomething of Fabulous to it, 1m- 
poſed upon it the Name of Chaos, 422 
TE next Work of the Divine Power and 
Wiſdom, was the Separation of the ah » 

WY + COIL vi 521 nn Wl 
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1. from the dry Land, and Raifing up of the 
X ticularly in the next Chapter. SIE: 
To which follows the Giving to both Ele- 
ments a Power of hatching, as I may fo fay, 
Por quickening and wh. ©» to Perfection the 
| Seeds they contained; firft the more imper- 


fect, Fiſh, Fowl, four-footed Beaſts, and 
creeping Things or Inſects, Which may be 
the Meaning of thoſe Commands of Gp, 
E which were operative and effectual, commu- 
nicating to the Earth and Water a Power to 
produce what he commanded them, Gen. i. 
= 71. Let the Earih bring forth Graſs, &c. 
And v. 20. Let the Waters bring forth abun- 
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aud Foul that may fly above the Earth, &c. 
And v. 24. Let the Earth bring forth the liv- 
ing Creature after his Kind, Caftle and creep- 
5 ing oy; and Beaft of the Earth after his 
WE AA 7d. | 
= So the Earth was at firſt cloathed with all 
WE Sorts of Herbs and Trees; and both Earth and 
Water furniſhed with Inhabitants. And this 
the Ancients underſtood by their \.200wnor. 
Bor whether out of pre-exiſting Seeds, as 
I ſuppoſe, or not, certain it is that Gop at 
that time did give an extraordinary and mira- 
culous Power to the Land and Water, of pro- 
ducing Vegetables and Animals; and after 
there were as many of every kind brought 
ta eh RE forth 


Mountains, of which I ſhall treat more par- 


fect, as Herbs and Trees; then the more per- 


Adantly the moving Creature that hath Life, 
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forth, as there were Seeds created at firſt ; or 


as many as it ſeemed good to the Divine 
Creator to produce without Seed, there re- 
mained no farther Ability in thoſe Elements 
to bring forth any more; but all the ſucceed. 
ing owe their Original to Seed; Gop having 


given to every Species a Power to generate 
or propagate its Like. :-+* 28 
SIFSS IS 00SISTSIPOSCD02 2% WY 
A + | 
Of the Separatmg the Land and Mater, 
and Rai ſing up the Mountains. 

= UrposING that Gop A 1 
did at firſt create the Terreſtrial 
Globe, partly of ſolid and more 


— 1 iger Parts; the ſolid and pon- 
derous muſt needs naturally ſubſide, the fluid 
and lighter get above. Now, that there were 

ſuch different Parts created, is clear, and 
| therefore it is reaſonable to think, that the 
Waters at firſt ſhould ſtand above and cover 
the Earth: And that they did ſo, ſeems evi- 
dent to me from the Teſtimony of the Scrip- 
ture. For, in the Hiſtory of the Creation, 
in the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, ver. „. it is 
faid, That the Spirit of Gon moved upon the 
Face of the Waters, intimating that the Wa- 
ters were uppermoſt, And Gop ſaid yer. g. 
let the Waters under the Heaven be gathered 
Pp = - tf? J)) . c together 


ponderous, partly of fluid and 


and Creation. 

together into one place, and let the dry Land 
appear. Whence, I think, 1t is manifeſt tq 
any unprejudiced Reader, That before that 
time the Land was covered with Water : E- 
ſpecially, if we add the Teſtimony of the 
Holy Pfalmiſt, P/alm civ. ver. 6. and 9. 
which is at it were a Comment upon this 

Place of Gene/is, where, ſpeaking of the 
Earth at the Creation, he ſaith, Thou cover- 
edſt it with the Deep as with a Garment 3 the 
Waters ſtood above the Mountains ,... and, 
ver. 9. Ihat they turn not again to cover the 
Earth. And that this Gathering together of 
Waters was not into any ſubterraneous Abyſs, 
ſeems. likewiſe clear from the Text: For 
it is ſaid, That Gop called this Collection 
of Waters Seas, as if it had been on pur- 

poſe to prevent ſuch a Miſtake. {48 
* WHETHER this Separation of the Land and 
Water, and Gathering the Waters together 
into one Place, were done by the immediate 
Application and Agency of God's Almighty 
Power, or by the Intervention and Inſtru- 
mentality of Second Cauſes, I cannot deter- 
mine. It might poſſibly be effected by the 
lame Cauſes that Earthquakes are, viz. ſub- 
terraneous Fires and Flatus c. We ſee what 
incredible Effects the Accenſion of Gunpow- 
der hath: It rends Rocks, and blows up the 
moſt ponderous and ſolid Walls, Towers, and 
Edifices, ſo that its Force is almoſt irreſiſti- 
ble. Why then might not ſuch a propor- 
DN ; tionable 
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tionable Quantity of ſuch Materials ſet on 
fire together, raiſe up the Mountains them- 
ſelves, how great and ponderous ſoever they 
be, yea the whole Superficies of the dry Land 
(for it muſt all be elevated) above the Wa- 
ters? And truly to me the Pfalmiſt ſeems to 
intimate this Cauſe, Lſalm civ. . For, after 


he bad ſaid, Theaters ſtood abowe the Moun- 


tains ; he adds, At Thy Revuke they fled, at 
the Voice of Thy Thunder they hiſted away. 
Now, we know that an Earthquake 1s but a 
ſubterraneous Thunder, and then immediate- 
ly follows, The Mountains aſcend, the Val. 
leys deſcend, &c. In this Manner of raiſing 
up the dry Land at firſt, and caſting off the 
Waters, I was well pleaſed to find Be Right 


Reverend Father in Gov, Simon, Lord Biſhop 


of Ely, to agree with me in his excellent 
Commentary upon Gere//s, chap. i. ver. 9, 
This, . faith he, we may conceive to have 
© been done by ſuch Particles of Fire as were 
© left in the Bowels of the Earth, — 
* ſuch Nitroſulphureous Vapours were kind- 
led, as made an Earthquake, which both lift- 
© ed up the Earth, and made Receptacles for 
the Waters to run into; as the Pſalmiſt (o- 
**therwiſe J ſhould not venture to mention 
this) ſeems in the forementioned Place to 
£ illuſtrate it.” If there might be a high Hill 
raiſed up near the City Trægen, out of a 
plain Field, by the Force of a ſubterraneous 
Fire or Flatus, as Ovid tells us: 2 
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5 Ef prope Pittheam tumulus Trezena ſine ullis 
= Arduus arboribus, quondam planiſſima campi 
Area, nunc tumulus : nam (res borrenda relatu) 
7 | Vs 7 era ventorum, cæcis incluſa cavernis, 

= Expirare aliqua cupiens, luctatagus fruſtra 

= Literiore frui cœlo, cum carcere rina 

| Nulla fuit toto, nec, pervia flatibus efet, 

| Extentam tumefecit bumum, ceu ſpiritus oris 
Tendere veſicam ſolet, aut derepta bicornis 
Terga capri; tumor ille loci permanſit, & alti 
Collis habet ſpeciem, longoque induruit evo : 


A Hill by Pitthæan Trœzan mounts, uncrown'd 
With Sylvan Shades, which once was level Ground, 
For furious Winds (a Story to admire) 

Pent in blind Caverns, ſiruggling to expire; 

And wvainly ſeeking to enjoy ib Extent | 

Of freer Air, the Priſon wanting Ven, 

Puffs up the hollow Earth extended ſo, 

As when with ſwelling Breath we Bladders blow + 
The Tumour of the Place remained ftill, 

In time grown ſolid, like a lofty Hill. 


Date, of a Hill not far from Pugguolo ¶ Pute- 
li] beſide the Gulf of Baiæ, which I myſelf 
have view'd and been upon. It is by the Na- 
= tives call'd Monti di cenere, and was raiſed 
by an Earthquake, Sept. 29. 1538. of about 
one hundred Foot perpendicular Altitude, 
Ra _ though 


7 


11 
Ov. Me- 


tamorph. 
lib. 15. 


A parallel Inſtance hereto we have of later 
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though ſome make it much higher: Accor- 
ding to Stephanus Pighius, it is a Mile Aſcent 
to 5 Top, and four Miles round at the Foot: 
We indeed judged it not near ſo great. The 
People ſay it bears nothing; nothing of any 


Uſe or Profit, I ſuppoſe they mean: Elſe 1 


am ſure there grow Heath, Myrtle, Maſtick- 
Tree, and other Shrubs upon it. It is a 
ſpongey kind of Earth, and makes a great 
Sound under a Man's Feet that ſtamps upon 
it. The ſame Earthquake threw up ſo much 


Earth, Stones and Aſhes, as quite filled up the 


Lacus Lucrinus, fo that there is nothing left 
of it now, but a fenny Meadow. When I 
ſay, that this Mountain was raifed by an 
ee I do not mean, that the meer 
Succuſſion, or Shaking of the Earth, raiſed 
up the Mountain ; but that the ſame Cauſe 
which ſhook the Earth, that is, ſubterrane- 
ous Fire caſt up the Materials which raiſed 
the Mountain, and of which it doth conſiſt, 
that is, Stones, Cinders, Earth, and Aſhes. 
Indeed, under the Word Earthquake, in this 
Work, I comprehend the Concomitants and 
Conſequents of an Earthquake, and the effi- 
cient Cauſe of it; which is a ſubterraneous 
Fire, as I have expreſſed myſelf, page 10. 
line d. of the firſt Edition. Ver 

NETrRER, by the Elevation of Mountains, 


do I mean, that they were all heav'd up, as 
it were by a Flatus, but only ſuch, where 


the incloſed Fire was not of Force ſufficient 
aſs 99 
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to make its way out, or found not Spiracula 
to vent itſelf Otherwhere, where it was 
ſtrong enough to rend the ſuperincumbent 
X Maſs of Earth, or found ſome Rifts or Spi- 
XZ racula to break out by, there it iſſued out 


with great Force, and threw up abundance 


of Stones, Aſhes, and Earth, and fo raiſed 
up a Mountain that way. | 


Ir ſuch Hills, J fay, as theſe, may be, and 


have been elevated by ſubterraneous Wild-fire, 
Flatus, or Earthquakes, ſi parvzs liceat com- 
pPonere magna, if we may compare great things 
with ſmall, why might not the greateſt and 
higheſt Mountains in the World be raiſed up 
in like manner by a ſubterraneous Flarns or 
= Wild-fire, of Quantity and Force ſufficient to 
== work ſuch an Effect; that is, that bears as 


great a Proportion to the ſuperincumbent 


1 Weight and Bulk to be elevated, as thoſe 
under theſe ſmaller Hills did to theirs? 


Bur we cannot doubt this may be done, 


& when we are well aſſured that the like hath 
been done. For the greateſt and higheſt 
W Ridge of Mountains in the World, the Andes 
of Fern, have been, for ſome hundreds of 
Leagues in Length, violently ſhaken, and ma- 
=X ny Alterations made therein by an Earth- 
quake that happened in the Year 1646. men- 
& tioned by Kircher in his Arca Noæ, from the 


2 


Letters of the Jeſuites. And Pliny tells us, of 


his own knowledge, that the Alps and Ap- 
Pennine have often been ſhaken with Earth- 


quakes: 
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quakes : Exploratum eſe mihi Alpes Appenni- 7 
numque ſepius tremuiſſe, lib. 2. ca». 85. Nay, 


more than all this, we read, that in the time 
of the Emperor Valeatizian the Firſt, tlere 
was an Earthquake that ſhook all the known 
World. Whzl/# this Innovator [chat is, Bro- 
copius] was yet alive, (faith Amm. Marcelli- 
nus, lib. 26. cap. 14.) Horrend: tremores per 
omnem orbis ambitum graſſati ſunt ſubitò, qua- 
les nec fabulæ, nec veridice nobis antiquitates 
exponunt. Pauld enim poſt lucis exortum, 
denſitate prævia fulguram acriits vibratorum 
treme facta concutitur omnis terreni ſtabilitas 


ponderis,mareque diſpulſam retro fluctibus evo- 3 


lutis abſceſſit, ut retecta voragine profunds- 
rum ſpecies natantium multiformes limo cer- 


nerentur hærentes, valliumque vaſtitates 8 
mont ium, ut opinari dabatur, ſuſpicerem ra- 
dios ſolis quos primigenia rerum ſub immenſis 


gurgitibus amandavit, &c. That is, Horrid 
Earthquakes ſuddenly raged all the World 
over; the like whereto, neither Fables nor 
true Antiquities ever acquaint us with, or 


make mention of. For ſoon after Break of I 


Day, redoubled, ſmart, and violent Flaſhes of 3 


0 preceding, the ſtable and ponde- 


rous Maſs of the whole Earth was ſhaken, and 
made to tremble; andthe Sea, with revolved 


Waves, was driven backwards, and forced ſo 
far to recede, that the Bottom of the great 
Deeps and Gulf's being diſcovered, multiform 
Species of Fiſhes, forſaken by the Water, 755 

een 
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leys and Mountains, which the primigenial 
Nature had ſunk deep, and concealed under 
= :mmenſe Waters (as we had reaſon to thin) 
"= /aw the Sun-beams. Wherefore, many Ships 
X reſting upon the dry Ground, the Mariners 
wandering careleſly up and down through 
the ſmall Reliques of the Waters, that they 
might gather up Fiſhes, and other things, 


it were, grieved with their Repulſe, riſe up 
3 and making their way backward thro? 
the fervid Shallows, violently daſhing a- 
gaznſt the Iſlands and extended Shores of 
the Continents, threw down, and levelled 
zunumerable Edifices in Cities, and where 
elſe they were found. Where, ſee more of 
the Effects of it. Of this Earthquake we find 
mention alſo in Zoſimus and Oroſtut. 
Ir this Story be true, as certainly it is, we 
have no reaſon to doubt of the Poſſibility of 
the dry Land being thus raiſed at firſt by 
ſubterraneous Fire. And with us agrees the 
learned Thomas Lydyat, in his Philoſophi- 
cal Diſquiſition concerning the Origine of 
Fountains, &c. being of Opinion not only 
that it might be ſo, but that it was ſo. I 
ſhall give you his own Words, 6: aliud 
quoque ſummæ admirationss plenumTerr eme- 
tus atquelgnis ſubterranei eſfectum notandum 
== vert, montium ſc. generatio. And then hav- 
ing mentioned the railing up Iſlands in the 
= ed 


en lying on the Mud; and thoſe vaſt Lal. 


with their Hands ; the Sea-Woarves being, as 
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Sea by ſubterraneous Fires, he proceeds 


thus, Quo modb etiam omnes montes qui uſpi- 


am ſunt, und cum iffis terris Continentibus 
(que nihil aliud ſunt quam ſparſi in Oceano 
majores montes ſive inf; ulæ) in mundi primor- 


dits (quando nimirum Ignis de quo loquimur, 
iu terre viſceribus a potentiſſimo mundi Con- 


ditore accenſus eſi) extitiſſe maxime fit veri- 
fimile ; mari in cava loca recedente, & terre- 


| firibus Animalibus (ejuſdem Divini numints 


ſapientiſſimo confilio) habit andi locum relin. 


quente. That is, After which Manner alſo 


all the Mountains in the World, together with 
the Continents themſelves (which are nothing 
elſe but great Mountains or Iſlands ſcattered 


zn the Ocean) in the beginning of the World, 


when the Fire of which we ſpeak was firſt kin» 


dled in the Bowels of the Earth bythe Almighty 


Creator, were (as it is moſt highly probable ) 


originally raiſed up; the Sea receding into the 


Cavities and depreſſed Places, and by the moſt. 


wiſe Counſel of the Supreme Deity, leaving 
Room for Terreſtrial Animals to inbabit. Than 


which nothing can be ſaid more conſonant to 
what we have written: And I was highly 


pleaſed and ſatisfied to find fuch Philoſophy | | 


2 


In fo learned and judicious a Writer. 
AND in Confirmation of this Doctrine, 


$:rabo himſelf, though he had not, nor could 


have any Knowledge at all of the 8 


Effects of Gunpowder, yet makes no Diffi- 


eulty to affirm the Poſſibility of raiſing up 
BET as 
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as well the Continents and Mountains, as the 

Illands, by Earthquakes and ſubterraneous 
Fires; toward the latter End oft the © firſt 


Book of his Geography, diſcourſug thus: 


Ki yop FETHOL A du, N TOC = 
CIC Ne UOXNS e METEWPIZSCI not THY OCNGCCAY, 
Oz % due. Y Geveve XO. 21 Uv, N 
pnpx} Wool, utyoe od” 8* 84% col wr, ei- 
eg I" g. And a little after, K+! Tyv , 
tv Tt NC NN dkmroggwynr rr Ironing e, o˙ 
Tis, &", N S Re brd 73 Arrvais Tues 
U ovuuiyx', That is, For Earthquakes, 
and Eruptions of Flatus [ Blaſts] or ſudden 
Tumors of the ſubmarine Earth, or Bottom of 
the Sea, may ſwell and elevate the Sea; (0 that 


not only ſmall Lumps or Maſſes of Matter, but 
even Iſlnds may be raiſed up in the midſt of 


it, Neither if ſmall Iſlands can be raiſed, may 


not great ones too; neither may Iſlands be 
beaved up, and not Continents as well. And 
Sicily nav as well be thought to have been 
Thrown up out of the Deep by the Force of 


the Etnæan Fire, and ſticking togetber to have 


continued above Water, as to have been a 
Piece broken off from Ttaly. And the like may 
be ſaid of the Iſlands of Lipara and Pithecuſz. 


Or the Poſſibility of doing it we need not 
doubt, when we have ſufficient Proof of 'the 


thing done in leſſer Iſlands thus heaved up 
in the midſt of the Sea, by ſubmarine Fires. 
8 S7rabo, lib. 1. Ara weoo yap Ovgas na? Onpa- 
Y 0x5 tnneoSoa phys Wh TE MENKYES ᷓ Hats 
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pts TEFTR PHE, Os THOR) (tlv not AEYESO!: Thy 
G N ανι dvepuoryooer wor CAFyovr EfcxIe ome 
Gs ov opyorincs ual ourrelemim i uid po viteon, 
S bene Sed fav TH meptutrpoy, That is, Be. 
zween Thera and Theraſia Flames iſſuing out 
of the Sea for four Days (ſo that the whole 
Sea boiled and burned) blew up by little and 
little, as if it had been raiſed by Machines, 
and compoſed of great Lumps or Maſſes, an 


Hae Ai. AS wood roo. 


AND Pliny tells us, that the Iſland Hierg, 
near /taly, in the Time of the Social War, 
together with the Sea itſelf, did burn for ſe- 
veral Days. His Words are, Ia medio Mari 
Hiera inſula juxta Italiam cum ipſo Mari 
ar/it per aliquot dies. 

AND S:rabo, lib. +. reports, That about 
Methone. in the Bay of Hlermione, there was 
Earth raiſed, and as it were blown up to thei 


209 rr ww kd 39 


d 


Height of ſeven Furlongs by a fiery Breath or \ 
Exhalation, which Dern ws unac- 
ceſſible by reaſon of Heat and ſulphureousi r. 
Stench, but ſmelling ſweet by Night, and 
ſhining ſo as to be ſeen atar off, likewiſe caſt. ] v 
ing ſuch a Heat, as to cauſe the Sea to boillff x 
for tive Furlongs, and to render it troubled} c 
for the Space of twenty ; raifing up therein 1 
a Baich or Bank of Stones as big as Towers. I ft 

Tres Inſtances I alledge, principally. be-W N 
cauſe they ſeem to rea, ef a Poſſibility u 
of the Accenſion of Fire in the Earth When ,. 
it was wholly covered with Water, and had 


NO 
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no Intercourſe or Communion with the ſu- 


perior or external Air; which is the main 
and moſt material Obj ection againſt the Ele- 


vation of the dry Land at the beginning by 


ſubterraneous Fires; 


You will fay, If the Mountains be thus 
heaved, or elſe caſt up, by ſubterraneous 


Fires, the Earth muſt needs be hollow all 
underneath them, and there muſt be vaſt Dens 
and Caverns diſpers'd throughout them. 

I ANSWER, Tis true indeed, fo there are; 
as may undeniably be proved by Inſtances. 
For the new Mountain we mentioned at Pu- 
teoli, that was thus raiſed, — of a Mile 
ſteep Aſcent, and four Miles round at the Foot, 
a proportionable Cavity muſt be left in the 


Earth underneath : And the Mountain Ætua, 
| at the laſt Eructation alone, having diſgorged 


out of its Bowels fo great a Flood of melted 
Materials, as if ſpread at the Depth and 
Breadth of three Foot, might reach four times 


round the whole Circuit of the Terraqueous 


Globe, there muſt likewiſe an anfwerable 
Vault be left within. You will demand, 
How then comes it to paſs, that they ſtand 


ſo firm, and do not founder and fall in, after 


ſo many Ages? I anſwer, that they may 


| ſtand, appears by the foreſaid new-rais'd 


Mountain. For notwithſtanding the Cavity 
under it, it hath ſtood firm and ftaunch 


without the leaſt Sinking or Subſidency, for 


above an hundred = fifty Years; neither is 
2 
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there ; 
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there any great Sinking or Falling in at Ana 
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itſelf; at leaſt in no degree anfwerable to its 


ejefted Matter. This Aſſertion is confirmed 


by the unanimous Vate and Teſtimony of all 


Writers, Ancient and Modern, who have 


handled this Subject. But Alphorn ſuus Borellus 
ſuppoſes them not to have duly conſidered 
the Matter, and calculated the Quantity of 


the ejected Materials, and the Bulk of the 


Mountain, and compared them together; but 
to have been carried away by the Prejudices 
and Perſuaſions of the People, Who looking 
upon the Top of the Mountain at a Diſtance, 
think it but a ſmall thing in Compariſon of 
the ejected Sand and Aſhes that covered whole 


Countries, and thoſe vaſt Rivers of liquid 


Stones and other Ingredients, that ran down 
fo many Miles; whereas he, by a moderate 
Computation, found out that the Total of 
what the Mountain diſgorged at the laſt 
Erup:1on, amounted not (as I remember) to 


the tourteen thouſandth Part of the Solidity 


of the whole Mountain. The reaſon is the 
Strength and Firmneſs of their Vaulture and 
Pillars, ſufficient to ſupport the ſuperincum- 
bent Weight. And yet in ſome Places there 
are Sinkings and Fallings in, which have af- 
terwards become Valleys, or Pools of Water. 
But as for the Cavities that are lower than the 
Superficies of the Ocean, the Water, where it 
could inſinuate and make its Way, hath filled 
them up to that Height. I fay, where 1 
— COU 
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empty Cavities even under the Sea it ſelf, a p- 
pears by the ſhaking and heating too of the 
very Water of the Sea in fome Places in Earth- 
quakes, and raifing up the Borders or Skirts 
of it, ſo as to drive the Water a great way 
back, and the raiſing up new Iſlands in the 
middle of the Sea; as Delos and Rhodes, and 


Anaphe, and Nea, and Alone, and Hiera,and 


Thera, mention'd by Pliny, Hiſt. lib. 2 c. . 


could make its Way, for that there are many 
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and Tha in his own time; and Jheraſia in 


the gear in ſenecas time, which was heav- 
ed up in the Sight of many Mariners then 
preſent and looking on. "DG 

I am not ignorant, that the learned Man 


| 1 lately quoted, I mean Alph. Borellus, in his 


Book be Incendiis Fitng, is of Opinion, that 


the middle Part, or, as he calls it, the Kernel of 


that Mountain, is firm and ſolid, without an 
great Caverns or Vacuities, and that all thoſe 


Vaults and Cavities in which the Fire rages, 


are near the ſuperficial or cortical Part: And 
derides thoſe who fancy that Ana, the Mo- 
lian Iſlands, Lipara, Strongyle, Sc. and Ve- 


ſuvius, do communicate by ſubterranequs 


Channels and Paſſages running under the 


Bottom of the Sea. But, ſaving the Reſpect 


due to him for his Learning and Ingenuity, 


there is good Authority on their Side ; and 


our Ratiocinations againſt the Poſſibility of 
ſuch a thing muſt give Place to the clear 
Proof of Matter of Fact. ©. mat Ethnicas, 

„„ an 
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an ancient Writer, quoted by Ludovicus Vi. 
ves, in his Annotations upon S. Auguſtin, De 
Civitate Dei, gives us this Relation; Marco 
Emilio, Lucio Aurelio Conſulibus, Atna 
mons terræmotu Ignes ſuper verticem late 
diffudit, & ad Inſulam Liparam mare efer- 


bHuit, & quibuſdam adjuſtis navibus vapore 


pleroſque navalets exanimavit : Piſcium vin 


magnam exanimem diſper ſit, quos Liparenſes | 


avidins epulis adpetenterts contaminatione 
ventris con ſumpti ſunt, ita ut nova peſtilen. 
tid vaſtarentur inſulæ That is, Marcus . 


milius and Lucius Aurelius being Con ſuls, 


Mount tna, being ſhaken by an 1 
caſt forth and ſcattered Fire from its To 


2 of Lipara, was boiling hot, and ſome 
hips being burnt , moſt of the Seamen were 


ſtifled with theV apeur : Beſides, it diſperſed 


abroad a power of dead Fiſh, which' the Li- 
parenſians greedily gathering up and eating, 


Were conſumed with a contagious Diſeaſe in 


their Bellies ; ſo that the Iſlands were waſted 


with a new ſort of Peſtilence, And Father 


Kircher the Jeſuit, in the Preface to his Mun- 


du Stbterranens, giving a Relation of an 


Earthquake whichſhook a great part of Ca/a- 


bria, and made notable Devaſtations there, 
which himſelf ſaw, and was in ano 16 28, 
—_— demonſtrates that Ætua, Stromboli, 
and the Mountains of Calabria, do communi- 
cate by Vaults and Caverns paſſing under the 

” . nN 
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far 
and wide. At which time, the Sea, at the 
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Bottom of the Sea. I ſhall inſert but one Paſſage 
out of him, referring the Reader to the 15. 
quoted Preiacetor the reſt. *7z/ce cal mitatibus 
ga he) dum jattamur, ego curioſus intuitus 


trongylum, & fere milliarium intercapedine 
diſſitum, dum inſolito modo furere notavi, &c. 
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i. e. While we were toſt with theſe Calami- 


ties, I „ the Iſlaud Stom- 
boli, about 60 a 
rage after an unuſual manner, for it appear'd | 


tes diſſant, obſerv'd it to 


all filled with 22 in ſuch Plenty, that it 
end to caft forth Mountains of F lame; 4 


Spettacle horrid to behold, and formidable to 


the moſt undaunted Spirit. 1n the mean time, 
there was a certain Sound percerved as it 


were of Thunder; but by reaſon of the great 
Diftance from whence it came, ſomewhat ob- 


ure, which by degrees proceeding forward 
inthe ſubterraneous Condutts grew greater 
and greater, till it came to the Place juſt guſt ur- 
derneath us [they were at Lopez by hi Sea] 
where it ſhook the Earth with ach a Roar- 


ing, or Murmur and Fury, that being not able 


to fland any longer upon our Legs, we were 
forced to ſupport our ſelves, to catch hold of 
any Shrub or Twig that was near us, left our 
Limbs ſhould be put out of Foint by 700 much 
Shaking and gh. on, At which time hap- 
pened a thing worth ol of immortal and eternal 
Memory, viz.. the Subverſion of the famous 
Town of F. Eufemia ; nch he goes about to 


relate. As for Veſuvius, if that be not hollow 
C 4 | down 
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down to the very Roots and Foundations of it, 
how comes it to pals, that at the Times of its 
Deflagrations it ſhould vomir out ſuch Floods 


of boiling Waters? as, if we had not read 
of them in Hiſtories, and been told ſo by our 


Guide when we aſcended that Mountain, 
we mult needs have perceived ourſelves, by 


the mighty Gulls and Channels in the Sides 
thereof, it being of it ſelf near the Top fo 
ſpongy and dry, that it is more likely to im- 
bibe than to caſt off much Rain in the Win- 
ter- time. And again, what cauſes the Sea to | 
recede at thoſe Times, and that to fo great a 
Diſtance, that the Galleys have been laid dry 
in the very Haven of Naples? 

HowsEiT, I cannot poſitively aſſert the 
Mountains thus to have been raiſed. But 
yet, whether without Means, or by whatſo- 
ever Means it were, a Receptacle for the Wa- 
ters was prepared, and the dry Land and 
Mountains elevated, ſo as to caſt off the 
Waters, on the third day, and, which is won- 
derful, the Cavities made to receive the 
Waters, and the whole Terra firma, or dry 
Lands, with its Mountains, were fo propor- 
tioned one to the other, as that the one Was 
as much depreſſed below the Shores, as the 
other was elevated above them. And, as if 
the one had been taken out of the other, 
the Sea, with all its Creeks, and Bays, and 
Inlets, and other Appendants, was made, and 
is very near equal to the whole dry 7 
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With its Promontories and Mountains, if not 
in Super ficies, yet in Bulk or Dimenſions, 
though ſome think in both. Which Equali- 
ty is ſtill conſtantly maintain'd, notwith- 
tins all Inundations of Land, and Atter- 
rations of Sea; becauſe one of theſe doth al- 
ways nearly balance the other, according to 
the vulgar Proverb we have before- men- 
tion'd, What the Sea loſes in one Place, it 
gains in another, If any ſhall demand, How 
the Sea comes to be gradually depreſſed, and 
deepeſt abut the middle Part; whereas the 
Bottom of it was in all likelihood equal 
while the Waters covered the whole Earth ? 
I anſwer, the ſame Cauſe that raiſed up the 
Earth, whether a ſubterraneous Fire or Hlatus, 
raiſed up alſo the Skirts of the Sea, the Aſcent 
gradually decreaſing to the middle Part, 
where, by reaſon of the Solidity of the Earth, 
or Gravity of the incumbent Water, the Bot- 
tom was not elevated at all, For the en- 
cloſed Fire an thoſe Parts, where its firſt Ac- 
cenſion or greateſt Strength was, raiſed up 
the Earth firſt, and caſt off the Waters, and 
thence ſpreading by degrees, ſtill elevated 
the Land, and drove the Waters farther and 
farther ; till at length the Weight of them 
was too great to be raiſed, and then the Fire 
brake forth at the Tops of the Mountains, 
where it found leaſt Reſiſtance, and diſpers'd 
itſelf in the open Air. The Waters alſo, 
where they found the Bottom ſandy, or yield- 


ing, 


— 
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ing, made their way into all thoſe Cavities 
the Fire had made and left, filling them up as 


high as the Level of the Ocean, Neither let 


any Man imagine, that the Earth under the 
Water was too ſoft and muddy to be in this 
manner raifed by ſubterraneous Fire; for I 
have ſhewn betore, that the Bottom of the 
Sea is fo ſaddened and hardened by the 
Weight of the incumbent Water, that the 
High-ways, beaten continually by Horſes and 


Carriages, are not more firm and ſolid. But | 


omitting this (which is only a Conjecture) 
I ſhall diſcourſe a little more concerning the 
Equality of Sea and Land. 

IT hath been obſerved by ſome, that where 
there are high Cliffs or Downs along the 
Shore, there the Sea adjoining is deep ; and 
where there are low and level Grounds, it is 
ſhallow ; the Depth of the Sea anſwering to 
the Elevation of the Earth above it: Andas 
the Earth from the Shores is gradually higher 
and higher, to the Middle and Parts moſt re- 
mote from the Sea, as is evident by the Ne- 
ſcents of the Rivers, they requiring a con- 
ftant Declivity to carry them down; ſo the 
Sea likewiſe is proportionably deeper and 
deeper from the Shores to the Middle. So 
that the Riſing of the Earth from the Shores 
to the Mid-L and, is anſwerable to the Deſcent 
or Declivity of the Bottom of the Sea from the 
fame Shores to the Mid-ſea. This Riſing of 
the Earth from the Shores gradually = _ 
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Mid-land, is fo conſiderable that it is ve 

likely the Altitude of the Earth in tho 
Mid-land Parts above the *#»27 firzes of the 
Sea, is greater than that of the Mountains 
above 4 Level of the adjacent Lands. To 
the Height of the Hills, above the common 
Super ficies of the Earth, do anſwer, in Brere- 
2004's Opinion, the extraordinary Depths or 
Whirl-pools that are found in the Sea, de- 


ſcending beneath the ordinary Bottom of the 


Sea, as the Hills aſcend above the ordinary 


Face of the Land, But this is but a Con- 


jecture of his; and to me it ſeems not very 
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probable, becauſe it is not likely there ſhould 


be, in the Sea, extraordinary Depths of that 
vaſt Length and Extenſion, as thoſe huge 


Ridges of Mountains that run almoſt quite 
through the Continents : And becauſe Þ have 
obſerved the Waters of Rivers that flow gent - 


ly, but eſpecially of the Sea, to level the 


Bottoms of their Channels and Receptacles, 


as may be ſeen in thoſe Parts of the Sea whoſe 


Bottoms are uncovered at Low-water ; and 


in dry Lands that have been deſerted by the 


Sea, as the Fens in the Iſle of EH, and the 

Craux in Provence in France, Oc. which ap- 

= to be a perfect Level, as far as one can 
en 


Sea may not deſcend down ſo low as thoſe 


Depths, and ſo may not level the Bottoms 


pf chem. 
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Though poſſibly the Motion of the 
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Bor againſt what I have faid concerning 
the Levelling of the Bottom of the Sea, it 
may be objected, That Mariners and Divers 
find no ſuch thing but. the quite contrary, 
iz, That the Bottom of the Sea is as un- 
equal as the Land, ſometimes ten or twelve 


Fathoms on one Side of the Ship, and one 


hundred on the other, as Mr. Boy/e tells us, 
in his Relations about the Bottom of ihe Sea, 
conſonant whereto are the Accounts of Di- 
vers. And I have (faith my worthy Friend 
Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, in one of his Letters to 
me) read in Voyages, of vaſt Rocks of Salt 


. obſervd in ſome Vlaces under the Sea. 


To which I anſwer, That I ſhould indeed 
have excepted ſuch Places as are rocky, which 
beara very little Proportion to the Latitude 
and Extent of the Sea, and are for the moſt 

rt not far off the Land. I my ſelf have ſeen 

o much of the Bottom of the Sea, round 
about the Coaſts of England, and a good Part 
of the Low Countries of /taiy and S:c:ly, 
that, I think, I may boldly pronounce in ge- 
neral, That where the Bottom of the Sea is 
not rocky, but Earth, Owze, or Sand (and 
that is incomparably the greateſt Part of it) 


it is by the Motion of the Waters, fo far as 
the Reciprocation of the Sea extends to the 


Bottom, brought to a Level; and if it ſhould 
be now une-ual, would in time be levell'd 


again. By Level, I do not mean ſo as to have 


no Declivity (for the Reciprocation * 
that, 
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that, the Flood hindring, in good meaſure, the 
conſtant carrying down of the Bottom) but 

only to have an equal, uniform, and eaſy De- 


ſcent from the Shores to the Deeps. Now, 


all thoſe Reports of Divers and Navigators 


refer, for the moſt part, to rocky Places. For. 


Mariners ſeldom found, but in ſuch Places, 


and in Shallows ; and Urinators have no rea- 


ſon to dive where the Bottom is level and 
| fandy. And that the Motion of the Waters 


deſcends to a good Depth, I provefrom thoſe 
Plants that grow deepeſt in the Sea, becauſe 
they all generally grow flat in manner of a 
Fan, and not with Branches on all Sides, like 
Trees; which is ſo contrived by the Provi- 
dence of Nature, becauſe the Edges of them 
do, in that Poſture, with moſt eaſe, cut the 
Water —— to and fro: And ſhould the 
flat Side be objected to the Stream, it would 
be turned Edgewiſe by the Force of it; be- 
cauſe, in that Site it doth leaſt reſiſt the Mo- 
tion of the Water: Whereas, did the Branches 
of thoſe Plants grow round, as in Trees, 


they would be thrown down backward and 
forward every Tide. Nay not only the her- 


baceous and woody ſubmarine Plants, but 
even the Lithophyta themſelves affect this 
manner of growing, if they be any thing 
ramoſe, and riſe to a conſiderable Height, a 
I have obſerved in various kinds of Corals 


and ri. Hence I ſuſpect thoſe Relations 


of Trees growing at the Bottom of the Sea, 


and 
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and bringing forth Fruit there. As for the 
Maldiva Nut, till better Information, J ad- 
here to Garcias's Opinion, That the Trees 
that bare thoſe Nuts were, of old time, toge- 
ther with the Land on which they grew, over- 


whelm'd by the Inundations of the Sea, and 
there hardened in the Earth, and afterwards | 


caſt up by the working of the Sea again. 
Which thing is very probable; for to this 
day ſome of thoſe Maidivg Iſlands are now 
and then drowned, and ſwallowed up by the 
Sea. Farther, I do believe, that in 48 great 
Depths of the Sea there grow no Plants at 
all, the Bottom being too remote from the 
external Air ; which, though- it may pierce 

the Water ſo low, yet I doubt, whether in 


Quantity ſufficient for the Vegetation of 


Plants. Nay, we are told, that in thoſe 
deep and bottomleſs Seas, there are no Fiſh 
neither: Yet, not becauſe there are no Plants 
or InſeQs to feed them; for that they can 
live upon Water alone, Rongeletins's Expe- 
riment about keeping them in a Glaſs, doth 


undeniably prove ; but becauſe their Spawn. 


would be loſt in thoſe Seas, the Bottom be- 
ing too cold for it to quicken there. This 
Anſwer and Diſcourſe, though it be inſerted. 
into another Treatiſe, yet properly belongs 
to this place, to which I have therefore re- 
ſtored it; begging the Reader's Excule for 
this Repetition. I now proceed. 

THAT 
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THAT it is conſonant to the beſt Obſerva- 
tions of the Height of the Earth and its 
Mountains above the Swperficzes of the Sea, 
and of the Depth of the Sea, that the one is 
anſwerable to the other; FVarenius, in his 
Geogr. witneſſeth, p. 152. Cælerum ex 0b/er- 
vata hattenus in pleriſque locis profunditate 
Oceant, manifeſtum eſt, eam fere æqualem Al. 
_ titudinz ſive Elevations montium & locorum 
mediterraneorum ſupra littora, nimirum 
quantum hec elevantur & extant ſupra lit- 
torum horizontem, tantum alvei maris mfra 
eum deprimuntur ; ſiue quantum aſſurgit ter- 
ra a littoribus verſus mediterranta loca, tan- 
tundem paulatim magis magiſque deprimitur 
uſque ad medii Oceani lara, ubi pler umque 
maxima eſi profunditas. That is, From the 
Depth of the Ocean, as far as hath been hi- 
therto obſerved in moſt Places, it is manifeſ}, 
that that [ Profundity] is near equal to. the 
Altitude or Elevation of the M. 1 pak. 
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Places above the Shores; that is to ſay, as 


much as theſe are elevated, and ſtand up above 
the Hori gon of the Shores, {0 much are the 
Channels of the Seas depreſſed below it: Or, 
as much as the Earth rifeth from the Shores 
towards the Mediterraneous Places, ſo much 
it is, by little and little, more and more de- 
preſſed to the middle Parts of the Ocegr,where 
tbe oreateſi Depth fir the moſi part is. 
AnD Brerewood, in his Enquiries, perti- 
nently to our Purpoſe, ſuppoſeth the Leprh 


of 
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of the Sea to be a great deal more than the 
Height of the Hills above the common Sur- 
face of the Earth. I or that in making Eſti- 
mation of the Depth of the Sea we are not to 
reckon and conſider only the Height of the Hills 


above the common Superficies of the Earth, but 


the Advantage or Height of all the dry Land 


above the Superficies of the Sea: Becauſe the 
whole Maſs of the Earth, that now appear- 
eth above the Waters, being taken, as it were, 
out of the Place which the Waters now poſ- 
ſeſ3, muſt be equal to the Place out of which 


it was taken; and conſequently it ſeemeth, 


that the Height or Elevation of the one ſhould 


anſwer to the Depth or Deſcending of the o- 
ther. And therefore, as I faid, in eſtimating 
the Deepneſs of the Sea, we are not to conſider 
only the Erection of the Hills above the ordi- 


nary Land, but the AN of all the dry 


Land above the Sea. Which latter, I mean the 
Height of the ordinary main Land, is in my 
Opinion, more in large Continents above ' the 
Sea, than that of the Hills is above the Land. 
For, that the plain and common Face of the 
dry Land, is not level or equally diſtant 
from the Center, but hath great Declivity 
and Deſcent towards the Sea, and Acclivity 
or Riſing toward the Mid-land Part, al- 
though it appear not ſo to the common View 
of the Eye, is to Reaſon notwithſtanding ma- 
nifeſt. Becauſe, as it is found in that Part of 


deſcendeth 


the Earth which the Sea covereth, that it 
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deſcenderh lower and lower, toward the midſt 


| of the Sea; (for the Sea, which touching the 


upper Face of it, is known to be level by Na- 
ture, and evenly diſtant from the Center, is 
withal obſerved to wax deeper and deeper 
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the farther one faileth from the Shore to- 
wards the Main) even fo, in that Part which 


is uncovered, the Courſings and Streamings 


of Rivers on all Sides, from the Mid-land 


Parts towards the Sea (whoſe Property we 
know is to ſlide from the higher to the low- 


er) evidently declare ſo much. * This Au-* Pe fde 


thor, with Damaſcen, ſuppoles, that the Un- 
evenneſs and Irregularity, which is now ſeen 
in the Super ficies of the Earth, was cauſed 
either by taking ſome Parts out of the upper 


Face of the Earth in ſundry Places to make 


it more Hollow, and laying them in other 
Places to make it more Convex : Or elſe 
(which in effect is equivalent to that) by 
raiſing up ſome, and depreſſing others, to 
make Room and Receipt for the Sea; that 
Mutation being wrought by the Power of 
that Word, Let the Waters be gathered into 
one Place, that the dry Land may appear, This 
Proportioning of the Cavities appointed to 
receive the Seas, to the Protuberancy of the 
dry Land above the common Super ficies of 
the Ocean, is to me a ſufficient Argument, 
to prove, that the Gathering together of the 
Waters into one Place, was a Work of Coun- 


ſel and Deſign; and if not effected by the im- 
D 
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mediate Finger of Gop, yet at leaſt govern'd 
and directed by Him. So the Scripture at- 
firms the Place to receive the Sea, to have 
been prepared by Gop, P//. civ. 9. Now 
in Things of this Nature, to the giving an Ac- 
count whereof whatever Hypotheſis we can 
poſſibly invent, can be but merely conjectu- 
ral; thoſe are to be moſt approved, that come 


neareſt to the Letter of we af and thoſe 
that claſh with it to be rejected, how trim or 


conſiſtent ſoever with themſelves they may} 


ſeem to be: This being as much, as when 
Goy tells us how He did make the World, 
for us to tell Him how He ſhould have 
made it. 

Bur here it may be objected, That the 
preſent Earth looks like a Heap of - Rubbiſh 
and Ruins; and, that there are no greater 
Examples of Confuſion in Nature, than | Pam 
tains ſingly or jointly conſidered ; and that 
there appear not the leaſt Footſteps of any 
Art or Counſel, either in the Figure and 
Shape, or Order and Diſpoſition of Mountains 
and Rocks. Wherefore it is not likely they 
came fo out of Gop's Hands; who by the 
ancient Philoſophers is ſaid ae yewuerpei: , and 
to make all Things in Number, Weight, and 
Meaſure. | 

To which I anſwer, That the preſent Face 
of the Earth, with all its Mountains and Hills, 
its Promontories and Rocks, as rude and 
detormed as they appear, ſeems to me a ve- 

| ry 
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ry beautiful and pleaſant Object, and with all 
that Variety of Hills, and Valleys, and Ine- 


qualities, far more grateful to behold, than a 


perfectly level Country, without any Riſing 
or Protuberancy to terminate the Sight : As 
any one, that hath on the one hand ſeen the 
Ile of E, or any the like Country exact- 
ly level, and extending on all Sides farther 
than one can ken, or that hath been far out 
at Sea, where nothing is to be ſeen but Sky 


and Water: And on the other, from the 


Downs of Suſfex enjoy'd that ſpacious and 
raviſhing Proſpect of the Country on one 


hand, and the Sea on the other, comparing 


both Objects, muſt neceſſarily. confeſs. 

2, THEy are uſeful to Mankind in afford- 
ing them convenient Places for Habitation, 
and Situations of Houſes and Villages; ſerv- 
ing as Skreens to keep off the cold and nip- 
ping Blaſts of the Northern and Eaſterly 
Winds, and reflecting the benign and che- 
riſhing Sun- beams, and fo rendring their Ha- 
bitations both more comfortable and chear- 
ly in Winter; and promoting the Growth of 


Herbs and Fruit- trees, and the Maturation of 


their Fruits in Summer. Beſides, caſting off 
the Waters, they lay the Gardens, Yards and 
Avenues to the Houſes dry and clean, and fo 
as well more ſalutary as more elegant. Where- 
as Houſes built in Plains, unleſs {ſhaded with 
Trees, ſtand bleak and expoſed to Wind and 
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Weather ; and all Winter are apt to be grie- 
vouſly annoyed with Mire and Dirt. 

2. A LAND fo diſtinguiſhed into Moun- 
tains, Valleys and Plains, is alſo moſt conve- | 
nient for the Entertainment of the various 
Sorts of Animals, which Gop hath created, 
ſome whereof delight in cold, ſome in hot, 
ſome in moiſt and watery, ſome in dry and 
upland Places, and ſome of them could nei- 
ther find nor gather their proper Food in dif- 
ferent Regions. Some Beaſts and Birds we 
find live upon the higheſt Tops of the Alps, 
and that all the Winter too, while they are 
conſtantly covered with Snow, as the hex 
and Ruvicapra, or Chamois among Quadru- 
peds, and Lagopas among Birds. 

4. THE Mountains are moſt proper for the 
putting forth of Plants ; yielding the greateſt 
Variety, and the moſt luxuriant Sorts of Ve- 
getables, for the Maintenance of the Ani- 
mals proper to thoſe Places, and for Medi- 
cinal Uſes, partly allo for the Exerciſe and ti 
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Delight of ſuch ingenious Perſons as are ad- fe 
dicted to {earch out and collect thoſe Rari- tl 
ties, to contemplate and conſider their Forms tc 
and Natures, and to admire and celebrate 1 
the Wiidom of their Creator. th 

5. ALL manner of Metals, Minerals and ar 


Foſſils, if they could be generated in a level N w 
Earth, of which there is ſome Queſtion, yet 
{hould they be dug or mined tor, the Delts 
mult neceſſarily be fo flown with Water, 


_ (which 


in Summer-time, as I my felt can WE 
e 
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which to derive and rid away, no Adits or 
Jus could jbe made, and I much doubt 
whether Gias would ſuffice) that it would 
be extremely difficult and chargeable, if poſ- 
ſible to work them at all. | 
6. NEITHER are the very Tops of the 
higheſt Mountains barren of Graſs for the 
feeding and fattening of Beaſts. For on the 
Ridges of the high Mountains of Jura and 
Sale e near Geneve, and thoſe of Rhœtia, or 
the Griſous Country, which are the higheſt 
of all the Alpe, excepting the Valleſian and 
S$avaudian, there are Multitudes of Kine fed 
is, 
having in my Simpling Voyages on thoſe of 
Jura and Satewe oblerved Herds of Cattle 
there, and many Dairy-houſes built, where 1 
have been more than once refreſhed by their 
Milk, and Milk-meats. Nay, there are but 
very few, and thoſe of the higheſt Summits 
of the Alpe, that keep Snow all Summer: 
And I was told by the Inhabitants, that one 
time or other, in ſeven or eight Years Space, 
for the moſt part there came a Summer 
that melted all-the Snow that lay on them 


too. | 
7. ANOTHER great Uſe and Neceſſity of 
the Mountains and Hills, 1s for the Generation 
and Maintenance of Rivers and Fountains, 
which (in our Hypotheſis, that all proceed 
from Rain-Water) could not be without 


them, or but rarely. So we ſhould have only 
| D 3 Tor 12 5 
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Torrents, which would fail in Summer- time, 
or any dry Seaſon, and nothing to truſt to, 
but ſtagnating Water reſerved in Pools and 
Ciſterns. Which how great an Inconveni- 


ence it would: be, I need not take Pains to | 


ſhew. 


I fay, that Fountains and Rivers 


would be but rare, were there no Moun- 
tains : For, upon ſerious Conſideration, I find 
* Olf that I was too haſty in * concluding, becauſe 


5 1 had obſerved no Fountains ſpringing up in 
cal, &c. 


Plains, therefore there were, or could be, ab- 
ſolutely none; and do now grant, that there 
is Reaſon to believe the Relations made of 
ſuch. For the whole dry Land being but 
one continued Mountain, and aſcending all 
along from the Sea to the Mid-land, as is 
undeniably proved by the Deſcent of Ri- 
vers even 1n plain Countries ; the Water 
linking into the Earth, may run under 
Ground, and according as the Vein leads it, 
break out in the Side of this Mountain, tho? 


the Place, as to outward Appearance, be a 
Plain. 


| I SHALL now add, That tho? it be poſſible 


that without Mountains there may be 
Springs, if there ſhould be Rains (which 
It is ſomething queſtionable, were there no 
Mountains, whether there could be or no, at 
leaſt in hot Countries) yet it is probable, 
that moſt of thoſe Springs we find in Plains, 
or depreſſed Places diſtant from Mountains, 
may come along in ſubterraneous ms 
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from the next Mountains, and there break 
out. Monſieur Blundel related to the Pari- 
ſian Academy, what Device the Inhabitants 
of the Lower Auſtria, which is encompaſ- 
ſed with the Mountains of $7:zr:za, are wont 
to uſe to fill their Wells with Water: They 


dig in the Earth to the Depth of twenty or 


five and twenty Foot, till they come to an 
Argillalclammy Earth] then they bore a Hole 
in the midſt of a Stone about five or ſix In- 
ches broad, and through it bore the Argilla 
ſo deep, till the Water breaks forcibly out ; 
which Water, it's probable, comes from the 


neighbouring Mountains in ſubterraneous 


Channels. And Caſſinus obſerved, That in 
many Places of the Territory of Modena, and 
Bologna in 1taly, they make themſelves Wells 
of ſpringing Water by the like Artitice. They 
dig 1n the Earth till they come to the Water 
(which ſtagnates in common Wells) which 
they draw quite out. Then within this new 
digged Well they make two cylindrical Walls, 
concentrical one to another ; the Space 
or Interſtice between them they fill and 
ram cloſe with well-wrought Argilla, or 
Clay, to keep out the ambient Water; 
which done, they fink the Well deeper into 
the Ground, and continue the inner Wall fo 
low, till the Earth underneath ſeems to ſwell 
by the Force of the Water riſing up : And 
laſtly, they bore this Earth or Soil with a 
long W 4 whereupon the Water breaks 
D 4 forth 
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forth through the Hole with a great Force, 
ſo that it doth not only fill the Well, but 
overflows and waters the neighbouring Fields 
with a conſtant Stream: By this means the 
fame Signor Caſſiui made a Fountain at 


the Caſtle of Ur bin, that caſt up the Water 


five Foot high above the Level of the Ground, 
It 1s very probable that theſe Waters deſcend 
by ſubterraneous Paſſages from the Aprn- 
#:ne Mountains, which are about ten Miles 
diſtant. If ſuch Things may be done by Art, 
why may they not alſo by Nature? Nay, 
that the like are done, we find by Experi- 
ence, in the Lacus Lugeus, or Zirchait Zer- 
Sea in Carniola, which, after it is empty of 
Water running out at Holes or Pits 1n the 
Bottom (which it doth yearly in the Sum- 
mer- time, in the Months of May, June, and 
July) in the Autumn, when it rains mode- 
rately, the Water ſpouts out of ſome of the 
forementioned Pits two or three Fathoms 
perpendicularly ; but whea it rains very hard 
and long together, eſpecially with Thunder, 
then the Water breaks forth with great Force, 


not only from the foreſaid Pits, but likewiſe - 


at a thouſand other Caves and Holes, ſpirt- 
ing ſeveral Fathoms high, from ſome perpen- 
dicularly, from others obliquely, ſo that there 
is not a pleaſanter Sight than this, and in a 
ſhort time fills the Lake. A tull Deſcription, 
and an Account of all the Phenomena of this 
admirable Lake, ſee in Philoſoph. T1 rags 
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Numb. 191. p. 411, Sc. So we ſee, Water 
may be brought down from the Mountains, 
— raiſed up naturally in ſtrait Channels, 
with that Force, and to that Height, as to 
exceed all the artificial Jets in the World, if 
not in the Altitude of the Spout, yet in the 
Bigneſs of the Stream abundantly. © 
As for the Wells about Modena, becauſe 
whereſoever you dig about that City tor 
ſome Miles, at the Depth of ſixty three Foor 
you meet with Water under ſuch a Bed of 
Argi'la, which ſpouts up, and riſes as high, 
and higher than the adjacent Country; I 
gueſs there is a ſubterraneous Lake, whoſe 
Waters are compreſſed between, perhaps, 
the Sea or freſh Water on one hand, which 
forces them upward, and the Bed of Ar- 
gil on the other, which keeps them down; 
which Bed, when it is bored through, they 
ruſh upwards, qu data porta, with great 


Force, and fill the new digged Well. This 


[ propoſe as Conjecture not altogether im- 
probable. e n 

Tris End and Uſe of Mountains, I find 
aſſigned by Mr. Valley, in his Diſcourſe con- 
1 the Original of Springs and Rivers, 
in theſe Words: This, if we may allow final 


Cauſes (and why may we not? what needs 


this Heſitancy and Dubitation in a thing that 


is clear?) /eems to be the Deſign of the Hills, 


that their Ridges being placed thro the midſt 
of the Continents, might ſerve, as it were 
Alembicts, 


4 
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Alembicks, to diſtill freſh Water for the Uſe 
of Man and Beaſt, and their Heights to give 
4 Deſcent to thoſe Streams to run gently, like 


fo many Veins of the Macrocoſm, to be the 
more beneficial to the Creation. 


Bur ſome may ſay, granting there be ſome | 


Uſe and Benefit of moderate Hills and Ri- 
ſings; what neceſſity is there of ſuch ex- 
tended Ridges of vaſt and tow'ring Moun- 
tains, hiding their Heads among the Clouds, 
and ſeeming for Altitude to contend with the 
Skies? I anſwer, There 's very great Uſe of 
them, for repelling the Vapours exhaled by 
the Sun-beams in the hot Regions, and hin- 
dring their Evagations Northward, as we have 
already ſhewn, and ſhall not repeat. I might 


add hereto, 


8. Tos k long Series and Chains of 


Mountains are of great Uſe for Boundaries 


and Limits to the Territories of Princes or 


Commonwealths, to ſecure them on thoſe 
Parts from ſudden Incurſions of Enemies. As 
for the Rudeneſs and Confuſion of Mountains, 
their cragged and broken Rocks and Cliffs, 
and whatever other Diſorder there may be 


among them, it may be accounted for, from 


the Manner of their firſt Generation, and 
thoſe other Mutations they have been ſince 
obnoxious to, by Earthquakes, Eruptions of 


Vulcano c, toundering and falling in of their 


Props and Foundations, and by Time and 


Weather too, by which not only the Earth 
"1 FIR 
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e is waſhed away, or blown off from the 
2 Stones, but the very Stones and Rocks them- 
ee ſelves corroded and diflolved, as might eaſily 
e be proved by Inſtances, could I ſpare time 
to do it. | 

e To ſum up all, relating to the Diviſion 
i- and Diſpoſition of the Water and Earth, in 
2 brief. | 

1 1. I s4ay, the Water being the lighter Ele- 
8, ment, doth naturally occupy the upper Place, 
Ie and ſtand above the Earth; and fo at firit it 


of WW did. But now, we ſee, it doth not ſo; the 
y Earth being, contrary to its Nature, forcibly 
* elevated above it; being (as the Pyalmiſt 


e phraſeth it) founded above the Seas, and 
it eſtabliſhed above the Floods ; and this, be- 
cauſe it was beſt it ſhould be ſo, as I ſhall 
Of clearly prove and deduce in Particulars in 
es another Diſcourſe. | 
r 2. Tu dry Land is not elevated only 
le upon one Side of the Globe; for then, had 
s it had high Mountains in the middle of it, 
Sz with ſuch vaſt empty Cavities within, as 
85 muſt be equal to the whole Bulk raiſed up, 
Ee the Center of Magnitude muſt needs have 


n been conſiderably. diſtant from the Center 
d of Gravity; which would have cauſed a 
e very great and inconvenient Inequality in the 


1 Motion of the Parts of the Earth: But the 
ir Continents and Iſlands are fo equally diſpers'd 
d all the Globe over, as to counterbalance one 

another; 


OY 
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another; ſo that the Centers of Magnitude 
and Gravity concur in one. 155 
2. TE Continents are not of exactly 
equal and level Juperficres or Convexity. For 
then, the Parts ſubject to the Courſe of the 
Sun, called the Torrid Zone, would have 
been, as the Ancients fancied them, uninha- 
bitable for Heat and Drought. But there are 
huge Ridges and extended Chains of lofty 
Mountains directed, for the moſt part, to 
run Eaſt and Weſt ; by which means, they 
give free Admittance and Paſſage to the Va- 
pours, brought in by the Winds from the 
Atlantick and 'Pacifick Oceans ; but ſtop and 
inhibit their Excurſions to the North and 
South, either condenſing them upon their 
Sides into Water, by a kind of external Di- 
{tillation ; or by ſtreightning and conſtipa- 
ting of them, compelling them to gather into 
Drops, and deſcend down in Rain. 
THess are great Things, and r the 
Care, Direction, and Diſpoſal of the Great 
and Wiſe Creator, and Governour of all 
Things: And, we ſee, they are accordingly 
excellently ordered and provided by Him. 
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CH Ap. IV. N 
Of the Creation | of Animals; ſome 


Leſions reſolved. 


Is to the firſt Creation of Ant- 


UB; | 


mals, I have already propoſed 

two Opinions, both conſonant 
or reconcileable to the Scrip- 
Ex tures. = 71 30 
1. THAT God Almighty did at firſt create 
the Seeds of all Animals (that is, the Ani- 
mals themſelves in little) and diſpers'd them 
over the ſuperficial Part of the Land and 
Water, giving Power to thoſe Elements to 
hatch and bring them forth ; which when 
they had done, and all the Animals of theſe 
created Seeds were produced and perfected, 
there remained no more Ability in them to 
bring forth any more; but all the ſucceeding 
owe their Original to Generation. 8 
_ 2. Becavse ſome will not admit that 
God at firſt created any thing imperfect, we 
did propoſe that he might, by His Alm ghty 
Power, out of the Water and Earth, make 
the firſt Sett of Animals in their full State and 
Perfection (as it is generally believed He did 
Adam) and gave to each Species a Power by 
Generation to propagate the like. For, His 
commanding the Waters and Earth to | 


— 
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duce ſuch and ſuch living Creatures, ſigni- 


them out of the Earth and Water; as when 
He faith, Let there be Light, &c. the Mean- 


ing is not, that He did permit or command | 
ſomething elſe beſides Himſelf, to produce | 


Light ; but that He did, by His own Almigh- 


ty Power, effectually create it. Indeed, the 


Scripture doth in this manner interpret 1t- 
ſelf: For whereas it is ſaid, ver/es 29. and 24. 


Let the Waters bring for th, &c. and, Let the 


Earth bring forth the living Creature, &c. in 
the next Verſes it follows, Aud Gop created 


great Whales, and every living Creature that 
moveth, &c. And Gor made the Beaſt of the 
Earth, &c. But now there may a farther 
Queſtion or two be moved, concerning the 


Creation of Animals. | | 

1. WHETHER Gop created, at firſt, a 
great Number of every Kind of Animal all 
the Earth over, in their proper Places, and 


Climates; or only two of each Species, a 


Male and a Female, from which all the reſt 


proceeded by Generation ? This latter Opi- 
nion I find embraced by ſome modern Phi- 
loſophers, and it may be made probable by 


. ſeveral Arguments. 


Firſt, Frou the Analogy to Mankind: 
There being, at firſt, only one Man and one 
Woman created; it is very likely, there 
were no more of any other Creatures, two 
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being ſufficient, in a ſhort time, to ſtock the 
World. 


47 


Secondly, BECAUSE at the time of the ge- 


neral Deluge, there were only two of each 
Eind (of unclean Bealts) preſerved in the 
Ark : Aud if two might thence ſuffice, why 


not as well at the firſt Creation? And If 


there were no need of creating more, what 
likelihood that there were more created? 
BuT the firſt Opinion, that there were 
many at firſt created, ſeems more conſonant 
to S-ripture; which, in the Mention of the 
Creation of Aquatic Creatures, uſeth the 
Word Abundantly, Gen. i. 20. And Gop ſaid, 
Let the Waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving Creature that hath Life, and Foul 
that may fly above the Earth in the open Fir- 
mament of Heaven, And in the next Verſe it 
is ſaid, That the Waters did bring them forth 
abundantly. So that, at leaſt, of Birds and 
Fiſhes, there were many Individuals at firſt 
created. As for Plants, certain it 1s, that they 
were created diſperſedly all the World over; 
they having no locomotive Power, but being 
fix'd to a Place, and the Seeds of many of them 
being ponderous, and not portable by Winds, 
or any other Means, and yet thoſe of the 
ſame Ypeczes to be found in far diſtant Places, 
and on the Tops of high Mountains, as re- 
mote from each other, as the Helvetic and 
Auſirian Alps, TH ore 
2 Coxn- 
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mals, there may yet a farther Queſtion be 
moved, viz. Whether all Animals that alrea- 


dy have been, or hereafter ſhall be, were at 
firſt actually created by GOD? or, Whether | 


hath He given to each Kind of Animal ſuch 
a Power of Generation, as to prepare Matter, 
and produce new Individuals in their own 
Bodies? Some are of Opinion, that God 
did Himſelf, at firſt, actually create all the in- 
dividual Animals that ever were, or ever {hall 
be; and that there is no ſuch thing as any 
Productions of new ones. For, fay they, 
What were that, but a Creation of ſuch Indi- 
viduals? And, what did GO p at the firſt 
Creation, more than, if this be true, we ſee 
every day done, that is, produce a new Ani- 
mal out of Matter, which itſelf prepares? 
All the Difference is, the doing that in an In- 
ſtant which the Creature muſt take Time to 
do. For, as for the Preparation of Matter, 
that muſt be made fit, be the Agent never 
ſo Omnipotent. | if, 

BxesiDEs, the Animal-Parent cannot be 
the Agent or Efficient in the Generation, or 
Forming and Nouriſhing of the Fœtuc. Be- 


cauſe that is a Work of Art and Reaſon, 


which brute Creatures are not endued with- 
al; nor, indeed, doth Man himſelf under- 
ſtand any thing of the Proceſs of Genera- 
tion in himſelf, neither is conſcious of what 
| 18 
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is done in the Womb; ſo far is he from be- 


ing the Doer of it. : 5 
AGAIN, it is moſt probable, if not ce 


at Wain, that moſt Animals have in them, from 
er Bll the Beginning, the Seeds or Eggs of all the 
ch BW Young they ſhall afterward bring forth, which 
er, ¶ when they are ſpent and exhauſted, the Crea- 
n ture becomes barren, or effete. So we ſee 
Dall the Female Fetus of viviparous Quadru- 
n. peds are brought forth with their 7e/7-s, or 


Ovaria in them, which are eſteemed Parts 
of their Bodies; and all Birds have in them, 
from their firſt Formation, their Ovary or 
Egg-cluſter, containing the Seeds of all the 
Eggs they ſhall ever lay. Now, had the 


Creature a Power of producing new ones, 


1- what need was there that there ſhould be fo 
? many at firſt formed in them? And, why 
might they not breed them as well after- 
0 WM wards, as at the Beginning? 

„ HEREUP N theſe Philophers argue thus : 


Suppoſe we, that God did at firſt create two 
Animals, a Male and a Female: The Female 
muſt be created with its Ovarie or Teſtes, 
which (as we faid ) contained ſo many 
Seeds or Eggs as the Creature would ever 
bring forth Young. So it is clear, that not 
only the firſt Pair, but the firſt Generation of 
Animals, were actually created. Again, this 
firſt Generation, from their firſt Appearance, 
t had each of them (the Females I mean) its 
S Pvaria, or Cluſters of Eggs, every one where- 
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ak. had, in like manner, its Animalcule in it; 
chat this ſecond Generation was alſo crea- 
. - *dgd in the firſt! The fame may be demon- 


of Things, but only their Proportion; and 


'ceced the Bigneſs of one of thoſe Creatures 
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fFrated of the third and fourth; and ſo on, of 
all the Generations that {hall be as long af 
the World laſts. 
AGAINST this Doctrine it may be object. 
ed, Lis ſt, That it ſeems impoſſible that the 
Ovaries of one Female ſhould actually include 
and contain the innumerable Myriads of Ant 
mals that may proceed from it in ſo many 
Gknerations, as have been and ſhall be dy 
ring the Continuance of the World. Whoſ 
can conceive ſuch a {mall Portion of Matter 
to be capable of ſuch Diviſion, and to con- 
tain ſuch an Infinity of Parts? 
Bur to this it may be anſwered, That our 
Sight doth not give us the jutt Magnitude 


what appears to the Eye as a Point, may be 
magnified ſo, even by Glaſſes, as to diſco- 
ver an incredible Muititude of Parts; nay, 
1cme Animals there are ſo ſmall, that it 
Grain of Sand were broken into ooo 
of equal Parts, one of theſe would not ex: 


as Mr. Lewenhoek affirms. And Dr. {ok 
proceeds farther, and ſays, that he had di 
covered ſome 1o exceeding ſmall that Mil 
lions of Millions might be contained in one 
Drop of Water. It theſe whole Creature 
be fo incredibly little, what ſhall we. think 
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of their Parts containing and contained, their 
Entrails and Muſcles, their Ovaries and Eggs ? 
But for'a ſenſible Demonſtration of the Un- 
conceivable, I had almoſt ſaid infinite, Divi- 
ſibility of Matter, I might refer the Reader 
to the Honourable Mr. Hoyle of famous Me- 
mory, his Diſcourſe concerning the ſtrange 
Subtilty of &f/nvinms. I ſhall mention one 
or two Experiments. * He diſſolved one 
Grain of filed Copper in Spirit of Salt Ar- 
mon iiach, and, upon this Solution, he poured 
ſo much diſtilled Water by degrees, as till 
« the fair and deep blue Colour grew ſome- 
« what pale, without being too dilute to be 
manifeſt: And then carefully weighing the 
« Veſſel and the Water, and ſubducting the 


Weight of that out of this, he found the 
Weight of the Liquor alone, when reduced 


to Grains, to amount to 28534; ſo that a 
Grain of Copper communicated a Tincture 
| © to 22524 times its Weight. Now, conſider- 

ing that the Weight of Copper to the 
Weight of Water of the ſame Bulk, is pro- 
© xime as 9 to 1, a Grain weight of Copper 
is in Bigneſs but the ninth Part of as much 
Water as weighsa Grain; and ſo the for- 
* merly mentioned Number of Grains of Wa- 
ter muſt be multiplied by , to give us the 
* Proportion between. the tinging Body and 
* tinged Liquor; whence it will follow, that 
* a ſingle Grain of Copper gave a Blueneſs 


in to above 256806 Parts of limpid Water, 


E 2 © each 


* 


. 


| 
| 
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© each of them as big as it. And to proſe- 
© cute this Experiment farther, he mixt to- 
« gether equal Parts of diſtilled colourleſs 


Vater, and of the ſaid tincted Liquor, and i 


* found, that though the Colour was very 


KA 6h 


eaſily diſcern it to be bluiſh ; whereby it 
appears, that one Grain of Copper was able 
to impart a Colour to double the Quant! 
ty of Water above-mentioned, that 1s, to 
512612 Grains of Water. | 
OrRER Experiments there are, in the 


A 


A K «a 


ſame Diſcourſe, made in odorate Bodies: 


Having, /7zth he, for Curioſity's fake, ſuſ- 
« pended in a Pair of exact Scales, that 


would turn with a very ſmall Part of 


a Grain, a Piece of Ambergreeſe bigger 
than a Walnut, and weighing betwixt a 
hundred and ſixſcore Grains, I could not 
in three days and a half, that I had Oppor- 
tunity to make the Trial, diſcover, even u 

on that Balance, any Decrement of Weight 
in the Ambergree/e, though ſo rich a Per- 
tume lying in the open Air was like, 1n 
that time, to have parted with good ſtore of 
odoriterous Steams : And, a while after, 
ſuſpending a Lump of Af « fet:ida five days 
and a half, I found it not to have ſuſtained 
any diſcernible Loſs of Weight, though, in 


« ſpight of the unfavourable cold Weather, 
it had about it a neighbouring Atmoſphere, i 


« repleniſhed with fetid Exhalation Ge. 


Br 


faint and dilute, yet an attentive Eye could 
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BuT what can be imagined more ſmall 
and ſubtil, than the minute Parts of the 
Steams of Animals? The ſame Author; in 
the ſame Tract, tells us, That a good Set- 
ting Dog, by his way of ranging the Fields, 
and his other Motions, eſpecially of his 


Head, would not only intimate the Kinds 


© of Game, whoſe Scent he chanced to light 


| © upon, but would diſcover where Partridges 
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© had been (though, perhaps, without ſtaying 


farther tells us, That a very ſober Gentle- 
man of his Acquaintance, who had often oc- 
caſion to employ - Blood-hounds, aſſured 


him, that if a Man had but paſſed over the 


Field, the Scent would lie, ſo as to be per- 
* ceptible enough to a good Dog of that Sort, 
for ſeveral Hours after.” And an ingenious 
Hunter likewiſe aſſured him, That he had 
obſerved, that the Scent of a flying and 
* hunted Deer, will ſometimes continue up- 
on the Ground from one Day to the next 


„following. He proceeds farther; And 


now we may conſider theſe three Things; 


| © in that Place) ſeveral Hours before.” He 


* Firſt, That the Subſtance left upon the 


Ground by the tranſient Tread of a Par- 
* tridge, Hare, or other Animal, that doth 
but paſs along his Way, does probably com- 


municate to the Graſs or Ground but ſome 


© of thoſe Effluxions that tranſpire out of his 


Feet, which being ſmall enough to eſcape 
| © the Eye, may probably not amount to one 


E3 * Grain 
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Grain in Weight, or perhaps not to the 
Tenth Part of it. Nexr, That the Parts 
of fluid Bodies, as ſuch, are perpetually in 
Motion, and ſo are the inviſible Particles 
that ſwim in them, as may appear by the 
Diſſolution of Salt or Sugar in Water, and 
the wandring of aqueous Vapours through 
the Air, even when the Eye perceives them 
not. And, Thirdly, That though the At- 
moſphere of one of thele ſmall Parcels of 
the exhaling Matter we are ſpeaking of, 
may oftentimes be exceeding vaſt in com- 
pariſon of the emittent Body, as may be 
gueſſed by the Diſtance, at which ſome Set- 
ters or Blood-hounds will find the Szent of 
a Partridge or Deer; yet, in Places expoſed 
to the free Air or Wind, 'cis very likely 


that theſe Steams are aſſiduouſſy carried 


away from their Fountain, to maintain the 
forementioned Atmoſphere, for fix, eight, 
or more hours; that is, as long as the Scent 
hath been obſerved to lie, there will be re- 
quiſite a continual Recruit of Steams fſuc- 
ceeding one another. And that fo very ſmall 
a Portion of Matter, as that which, we were 


fayig, the Hoes of theſe Steams may be 


judged to be, being ſenſibly to impregnate 
an Atmoſphere incomparably greater than 
itſelf, and tupply it with almoſt continual 


Recruits, we cannot but think, that the 


Steams 1t parts with, muſt be of extreme 
and ſcarce conceivable Minuteneſs. J far 
| the 
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the Author. To which I ſhall add, That by 


the Screams, I ſuppoſe, he means the minute 
Particles ot which the Steams are compoun- 
ded. Now cheie minute Particles themſelves 
muſt be compound Bodies, becauſe they at- 
fect the Seule ina particular manner, ſo that 
a ſagacious Creacure can diſtinguiſh by them, 
not only Sp=:1z5, but Individuais ; as a good 
Dog, by the foot, will find out his Matter, 
though not only ſeveral other Creatures, but 
ſeveral Men have paſſed that way: Unleſs 
we will grouadleſly affirm, that thoſe Par- 
ticles are the iuima Naturaliz, and that the 
Creature diſcerns them by their Figure, or 
their difterent manner of Motion. | 

A SECOND Objection of Hruunerus (as I 
find him quoted in 'P:yerus's Merycologta) 
is this: Ii cuucta Auimalium membra jam 
formata exiſtant in ovo, Sc. * If all the 
Members of Animals, already formed, do 
* exiſt in the Egg, though tor their Smalneſs 
they eſcape our Sight; I cannot conceive, 
© how by the Force of Imagination alone, in 
*a pregnant Woman, can be produced 
* ſometimes Calves-Heads, or Feet, ſome- 
* times a Dog's Face, or other monſtrous 
Members; theſe Productions being a cer- 
* tain and experimental Proof, that the Parts 


and Members of Animals are formed and 


* delineated originally in the Womb, or : 
* Egg. 
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To this Peyerns replies: Who then 
forms? who delineates ſuch Monſters ? 
Shall we accuſe Gop the Creator? But 


© He is juſt, and doth not make enormous 
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Things ? Or, Will you blame Nature? that 
is, the conſtant Order and Will of Goo, 
which never is deficient ? Will you lay 
the Fault upon the Plaſtick Virtue or 


Power reſiding in the Womb or Seed, and 


acting thoſe Things? But that is a Chimg- 
7 ; it is nothing; it is an Idol. There re- 
main two Things to which the Cauſe 
may juſtly be imputed; the Imagination of 
the Mother, which may and doth often- 
times effect wonderful Things in the Body 
of the tender Embryon; and the Devil. If 


you refuſe to admit the former, you are 


obliged to accept the latter. And, truly, 
the Devil may, Gop ſo permitting, many 
ways abuſe Men, and transfigure the Youn 
in the Womb, to puniſh the wicked an 
nefarious Actions of degenerate Mankind, 
indulging themſelves in obſcene Imagina- 


tions, or prepoſterous and unnatural Im- 


purities and Pollutions. But do theſe Er- 
rors and Enormities take away the Order 
of Nature? By no means : For, from 
what is rare and extraordinary, and ſel- 
dom happens, there is no Conſequence tobe 
drawn. For though Monſters are ſome- 
times born, nothing hinders but that we 
may ſtil] think, that the Ideas of the om 

fal 
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6 ral Fetus may be pre-exiſtent and latent 

© in the Eggs; and the Event may teach us, 
e 


that thoſe Ideas or Embryos may, by a vio» 


« lent Cauſe, be marred and deformed in 


the Womb; as Wax, though it be alrea- 


dy figured, while it is ſoft, is eafily al- 


© tered, and capable of receiving new Im- 
« preſſions, 

BuT againſt this Anſwer we may thus 
plead in Defence of Brunnerus As to what 
is faid of the Devil, it ſeems to be but a 
Shift or Refuge to have Recourſe to, when we 
are at a loſs, and pinch'd with an Argument; 


as in the ancient Stage-Plays, when they 


were put to a plunge, they were forced to 
bring in ſome ot% d wyaris to help 
them out. And as for the Imagination of 
the Mother, ſtrange it is, that that ſhould 
have any Influence at all upon the Formation 
of the Fetus; the Mother not knowing any 
thing that's done in the Womb ; nor be- 
ing conſcious to herſelf of any Power to 


form or act any thing there: The Fætus be- 


ing an external thing to her, and no more a 
Part of her, than an Egg is of the Hen that 
fits upon it, affording nothing to it but 
Warmth and Nouriſhment. And we ſee, 


Eggs may be hatch'd by the artificial Heat of 
an Oven, without the Incubation of a. Hen. 
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But granting, that the Imagination of the 


Mother may transform the Fætus, why may 


it not as; well originally form it out of pre- 
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pared Matter? and then, what need of an 
Idea or minute Animalcule in the Seed? But 
whatever may be ſaid of Men, how come 
Monſters in Brutes, which, according to 
 Peyerus, are mere Machines, and have no 
Imagination or Perception at all? 

BuT not-to lead the Reader into a Maze 
or Labyrinth, and leave him there ; for my 
own part, I mult confeſs, that the Argumeat 
for the Pre-ex1itence of the -@:4s's, or their 
Creation from the Beginning, taken from 
the due Number of Eggs that are in every 
Female from her firſt Formation, and her 
being effete after they are ſpent, weighs ve- 

much with me, as I know not how to 
quit my ſelf of it. And, on the other hand, 
it thoſe Stories concerning Dogs and Ser- 
pents, Sc. found in the Wombs of Women 

be true (which are well atteſted) I acknow- 
ledge it very difficult to give an Account, 
how thoſe Animals came to be bred or form- 
ed there. But I had rather confeſs my Igno- 
rance of the Manner of the Production of 
ſuch preternatural and extraordinary Things, 
than to permit it to. have ſuch Influence up- 
on me, as to remove me from ſo well- 
grounded an Opinion concerning the ordi- 


' nary Production of Animals in a natural 


Way. Ry | 

Bor notwithſtanding all T have faid, in 
Detence of the Creation of the Individuals 
of all Animals at firſt, becauſe the 3 
Data © able 
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able Smallneſs of the laſt Races of Animals 

makes it incredible, I ſhall be content to let 

it paſs for a Conjecture, and not inſiſt far- 

ther Upon it. e Ul SHR IB 

Tak Being of a Plaſtick Nature, ſubordi» _ 
nate to God, notwithſ{tanding '/eyerus makes 

an Idol of it, and charges thoſe with Idola- 

try who do believz it, I am not afraid to 

admit: My Reaſons for which, I have given 

in another * Diſcourſe, and {hall not here 7 | 
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| THE new Opinion of Mr. Lewenhoek, that tion. 
all Auimals proceed from an Inſect or Ani- 


malcule in the Male-ſperm. I think I have 
ſufficiently contuted in my Book, Eatituled, 
Synopſis methodica Animalium Quadrupedum, 
pag. 35. © ſeqg.to which I refer the Reader: 
Only I {hall repeat, that I am leſs inclinable 
to it, becaule of the neceſſary Loſs of an in- 
credible Multitude of them, which ſeems 
not agreeable to the Wiſdom and Provi- 


dence of Nature. For, ſuppoſing every Male 


hath in him all the Animalcules that he ſhall 


or may eject ; they may, for ought I know, 


amount to Millions of Millions, and ſo the 


greateſt part of them muſt needs be loſt. 


Nay, if we take but one Coit, there muſt, 
in uniparous Creatures at leaſt, abundance 


be loſt. But if we ſuppoſe the Fetus to be 


originally in the Egg, it is not ſo. For the 
Eggs of all Sorts of Creatures are ſo propor- 


tioned to the Nature of the Animals, the 
| | Time 
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Time that they live, the Time and Number 
of their Geſtations, and the Number the 
bring forth at all times, that they will muc 
about ſuffice for the Time the Creatures are 
fit to breed and nouriſh their Young : So 


that they may, if need be, be all brought 
forth, and come to Perfection. | 


The End of the Firſt Diſcourſe. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


GIL c E. ECAC, 
Of the General Deluge in the 
Days of NOA, zts Cauſes 
and Effects. 


PRO CEED now to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning the General 
Deluge in the Days of Noah, 
which was alſo a Matter of an- 
cient Tradition. I ſhall not 

enlarge much upon it, ſo as to take in all 

that might be ſaid, but confine my ſelf to 
three Heads. 1. I ſhall confirm the Truth 
of the Hiſtory of the Deluge recorded in the 

Scripture, by the Teſtimonies of ſome an- 

cient Heathen Writers. 2. I ſhall conſider 

the Natural Cauſes or Means whereby it was 


effected. 2. I ſhall enquire concerning the 


Conſequences of it, what conſiderable Et- 
fects it had upon the Earth. 
C RAP. 
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Teſtimonics of Ancient Heathen Writers 


concerning the Deluge. 


IRS T then, I ſhall produce ſome 
A | Teſtimonies of Ancient Hea- 
then Writers concerning the De- 
Kluge. | 
Tux firſt ſhall be thoſe of Beroſus, record- 
ed by Joſe phus. The firſt, in his firſt Book 
againſt Appion, where he tells us, That 
Beroſus, following the moſt ancient Wri- 
tings, relates the ſame Things with Mo/es 
concerning the great Deluge, and the De- 
ſtruction of Men by it; and of the Ark, in 


. 


A 
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was preſerved, after it reſted on the To 
of the Armenian Mountains.“ And the a 
cond, in the fifth Chapter of his firſt Book 
of Jewiſh Antiquities 5 Biraocòs XA e io 
 tyrys ,, TH ν , TOY KOETCKALT ual, ST MS 


ie gie, Sc. That is, Beroſus the Chaldæan, 


relating the Story of the Deluge, writes thus: 


© It is reported, that there is ſome Part of 
© the Veſſel [the Ark] ſtill remaining at the 
Mountain of the Gordyzans; and that cer- 
« tain Perſons ſcraping off the Bitumen, or 
Fitch, carry it away; and that Men 9 
| | | © vie 
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which Nochus, the Author of our Stock, 
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Of the Deluge. 
© uſe of it for Amulets, to drive away Dif- 
© caſes. N 

A sECOND Teſtimony the ſame Joſephus 
affords us in the ſame Place, and that 1s, of 
Nicolaus Damaſcenus ; who, /aith he, gives 

us the Hiſtory [of the Ark and Deluge | in 
theſe Words: About Minyas in Armenia, 
there is a great Mountain called Baris, to 
which it is reported, that many flying, in 
the time of the Deluge, were ſaved; and 
that a certain Perſon was carried thither in 
an Ark, which reſted on the Top of it; the 
Reliques of the I imber whereof were pre- 
ſerved there a long time.“ Beſides theſe, 


aA _ A 


Lang 


Joſephus tells us in the ſame Place, that Hie- 


ronymns the Egyptian, who wrote the Pheni- 
cian Antiquities, and Mna/eas, and many 
others, whoſe Words he alledges not, make 
mention of the Flood, j 
EvusEB1Uus ſupperadds two Teſtimoni 
more; the one of Melon, to this Effect: 
© There departed from Armenia, at the time 
* of the Deluge, a certain Man, who together 
with his Sons had been ſaved ; who being 
* cait out of his Houſe and Poſſeſſions, was 
* driven away by the Natives. This Man 


paſſing over the intermediate Region, came 


into the mountainous Part of Hria, that 
* was then deſolate.” This Teſtimony makes 


the Deluge Topical, and not to have reached 


Armenia. 


THE 
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Conſequences of 
TRE other is of Abydenus, an ancient Wri- 
ter, ſet down by Euſebius, Prepar. Evangel, 
Hb. g. cap. 4. Med Ov ANAL Te Fg, A E£401- 
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Supp atois mtumTy im: eo, Rc, © Aﬀer 
© whom others reigned, and then Sit hrus (ſo 
he calls Noah.) To whom Saturn foretold, 
that there ſhould be a great Flood of Waters 
upon the fifteenth Day of the Month De ſius; 
and commanded him to hide all Writings 
[or whatever was committed to Writing] in 


as $:/ithrus had performed, he preſently fail- 
ed away to Armenia, where that God had 
predicted to him, immediately come to pals, 
or came upon him. ] The third Day after the 
Waters ceaſed, he ſent forth Birds, that he 
might try whether they could eſpy any Land 
uncovered of Water : But they finding no- 


c thing but Sea, and not knowing whuther to 


< betake themſelves, returned back to Hiſithrus. 
In like manner, after ſome Days, he ſent out 
others, with like Succeſs. But being ſent 
© out the third time, they returned with their 
Feet fouled with Mud. Then the Gods 
caught up Sſthrus from among Men; but 
« the Ship remained in Armenia, and its Wood 
« afforded the Inhabitants Amulets to chaſe 
© away many Diſeaſes.” Theſe Hiſtories accord 
with the Scripture as to the main, of the Be- 
ing ofa Flood, and Noah eſcaping out of - 
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Heliopolis of the Syparians : Which fo ſoon 
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the Deluge. 
only they adulterate the Truth, by the Ad- 
mixture of a deal of fabulous Stuff. | 
Cyx1L, in his firſt Book againſt Julian, to 
prove the Deluge, alledges a Paſſage out of 


Alexander Poly hiſtor, conſonant to the pre- 


ceding Words of Abydenur. Plato himſelf 
© (faith he) gives us an obſcure Intimation of 
the Deluge, in his Timæus, bringing in a 
certain Egyptian Prieſt, who related to 
Hoon out of the ſacred Books of the Egyp- 


tiaus, that before the particular Deluges 
knovun and celebrated by the Grecians, there 


vas of old an exceeding great Inundation of 
Waters, and Devaſtation of the Earth, 
* which ſeems to be no other than Noah's 
* Flogd. ...\ 
Pr.UTARCH, in his Book De Solertia Ani 
malium, tells us, That thoſe who have writ- 
ten of Deucalion's Flood, report, that there 
vas a Dove ſent out of the Ark by Deuca- 
lion, which returning again into the Ark, 
was a Sign of the Continuance of the 
Flood; but fly ing quite away, and not re- 
* turning any more, was a Sign of Serenity, 
and that the Earth was drained. % hy 
IN pEED, Ovid, and other Mythologiſts, 
make Deucalionꝰs Flood to have been univer- 
al: And it's clear, by the Deſcription Ovid 
gives of it, that he meant the general De- 
luge inthe Days of Noah. And that by Deu- 


calion, the Ancients, together with Ovid, un- 
derſtood Noah: Kircher, in his * Arca Noeg*z.2,c.6, 


F doth 
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doth well make out. Firſt, For that the 
Poet Apollonius makes him the Son of Pro- 
metheus, in his third Book, 


| evo TTpourbtus 
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where Prometheus, the Son of Fapetus, begat i 
the renown'd Deucalion. 2. Beroſus affirms 
Noah to have been a Scythian + And Lucian, 
in his Book De Dea Hria, tells us, that ma- 
ny make Deucalion to have been ſo too. 
3. The Scripture teſtifies, that Men were ge- 


nerally very corrupt and wicked in the Days 


of Noah. And Andro Teius, a very ancient | 


Writer teſtifies, that in Deucalion's time 


there was a great abundance of wicked Men, 


which made it neceſſary for Go to de- 
ſtroy Mankind. 4. The Scripture faith, 
That Noah was a juſt Man, and perfect in 
his Generation. And Ovid ſaith of Deuca- 
lion, that, I 
Non illo melior quiſquam, nec amantior æqui 
Hir fuit, aut its LFyrrhd uxore ejus] re- 
Derentior ulla Deorum. 


| And a little after, 
| Innocuos ambos, cultores numinis ambos. 
| 


! 
| 


5. Apollonius faith of Deucalion, npore; 
eveporoy tRacihivee, He firſt ruled over Men, 
Which may very well be attributed to Noab, 
the Father and Reſtorer of Mankind, whoſe 


Right 
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Right the Kingdom was. 6. The ſending out 
of a Dove, to t whether the Waters were 
abated, and the Flood gone off, is (we have 
feen) by Plutarch attributed to Dencalion, 

7. Lucian in his Timon, and in his Book De 
Tea Hria, ſets forth the Particulars of Deu- 
talion's, after the Example of Noah's Flood. 


Awaoniov 5 waves a GY t\f{meT0 eis Ye 
Jeu réphv, bvpshins Te vou 18 Worptcs Even, Cee. 


Deucalion was the only Man that was left for 


a ſecond Generation, for his Prudence and 
Piety /ake ; and he was ſaved in this manner. 
He made a great Ark; and got aboard it, with 
his Wife and C hildren : Aud to him came 
Swine; and Horſes, and Lions, and Serp ents, 
and all other living Creatures, which the 
Earth maintains, according to their Kinds, by 


Pairs ; and he received them all, and they 


hurt him not ; for there was, by Divine In- 


| flinf?; a great Friendſhip among them; and 
they ſailed together in the Ark, ſo long as the 


Waters prevailed. And, in his Timon; -he faith, 


That Noab laid up in the Ark Plenty of all 


Proviſi tons for their Suſtenance. 
Pr. INV faith of the City of Joppa, that it 
was built before the Flood. 


By all this it. appears, that the Notion of 


a general Flood was every where current 
among the People, eſpecially in thoſe Coun- 
tries where the Ark reſted, and where Noah 


| afterwards lived. And hence it was, that the' 
 Apameans, Whether of Meſopotamia or Syria, 
8 F 2. or 
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or Bithynia (for there were three Cities of 


that Name) coined Moneys in Honour of 


the Emperors Septimius Severus, and Phz- 
lippus Arabs, having on the Reverſe the Fi- 
gary of an Ark, with a Man and a Woman 
| 


ſtanding before it; and two Doves above it, 


one flying with a Branch of a Tree in its 


Mouth, another reſting upon it. The Figures 


*. L, 2. 6. 6. 


whereof, and a learned Diſcourſe thereupon 
out of Falconzierims, may be ſeen in Kircher's 
* Arca Nog. Which Moneys, tho? they 
were coined long after our Saviour's Time, 
and the Divulgation of the Scriptures ; yet 
being done by Ethnicks, do ſhew* that the 
Story of the Deluge was known, and famous, 
and generally credited among them, as being 
near the Place where Noah lived and con- 
verſed after the Flood. Es 
HowEETT I do not deny, that there was 
ſuch a particular Flood in Theſſaly, as they 
call Deucaliou's, which happened ſeven hun- 


dred and ſeventy Years, or thereabouts, after 


the general Deluge. I acknowledge alſo a 
more ancient Flood in Attica, in the time of 
©z4ge7, about two hundred and thirty Years 
before Dencolinn's, by which the Country 
was fo marred, that it lay waſte and uncul- 
tivated, without Inhabitants, for almoſt two 


hundred Years. = 
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Ditaw. Falcomert de lummo Aparmensr D 


lionar Dilury typum exhib ente 8© Roma , 


Thiltpp us Marius Aurelius Alex . 


— 
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CHapP. tt, | 
Of the Cauſes of the Deluge. 


HA T were the inſtrumental 
„ w Cauſes or Means of the Flood? 
Whether was it effected by na- 
tural or ſupernatural Means on- 
ly ? Whether was Gop no far- 
ther concerned in it, than in fo ordering ſe- 
cond Cauſes at firſt, as of themſelves neceſ- 

farily to bring it in at ſuch a tine? 
FixsT, Thoſe that hold this Deluge was 
altogether miraculous, and that Gop Al- 
mighty created Waters on purpoſe to ſerve 
this Occaſion, and, when they had done their 
Work, deſtroyed them again, diſpatch the 
Buſineſs, and looſe or cut the. Knot in a few 
| Words. And yet this Zyporhe/rs is not ſo 
abſurd and precarious, as at firſt Sight it may 
ſeem to be: For the World being already 
full, there needed not, nor indeed could be, 
any Creation of Water out of nothing, but 
only a Tranſmutation of ſome other Body 
into Water. Now, it we grant all Natural 
Bodies, even the Elements themſelves, to be 
mutually tranſmutable, as few Men doubt, 
and ſome think they can demonſtrate ; why 
might not. the Divine Power and Providence 
F3 bring 


5 
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bring together at that time ſuch natural 
Agents, as an: Dom change the Air, or /Ezher, 
or both together, into Water; and fo ſupply 


what was wanting in Rains, and extraordi- 


nary Eruptions or Springs. 'To them that 
argue the Improbability of ſuch a Change, 


from the great Quantity of Air requiſite to 


the making of a little Water, it may be an- 
ſwered, That if Air, and all Bodies commixt 
with it, were together changed into Water, 
they muſt needs make a Bulk of Water of 


equal Quantity with themſelves, unleſs we 
Will grant a Peripatetical Condenſation and 
Rarefaction; and hold that the ſame Matter 


may have ſometimes a greater, ſometimes a 
Jefſer Quantity or Extenſion. - | 
To this may be replied ; If, indeed, the 
whole World were fuil of Body or Matter, 
a Deluge might eaſily be effected this way; 
it were but converting the Air and other Bo- 
dies mixt with it round the Terraqueous 
Globe, to the Height of i Cubits above the 
higheſt Mountains into Water, and the Buſi- 
w Fc: 


Bur there is another Being in Nature be- 


ſides Matter or Body, viz. a Vacuum, or 
empty Space, which is intermix'd with the 


minute Parts of all Bodies. Thoſe that have 


more of it 1nterſ{pers'd rw their Parts, are 
more rare or thin; and thoſe that have leſs, 
more denſe or thick; the rarer Bodies are 


alſo lighter, the more denſe heavier, accord- | 


ing 
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ing to the Proportion of Matter they con- 
tain. Hence perchance a cubical Foot of 
Air may not be equal in Weight to the hun- 
dredth Part of a cubical Foot of Water; and 
conſequently, an hundred cubical Feet of 
Air will be requiſite to make, by Converſion, 
one cubical Foot of Water. I take it for 

ranted here, that the different Weight of 

dies depends upon the Difterence of Mat- 
ter they contain, ſo that thoſe which have 
feweſt empty Pores are the heavieſt ; thoſe 
that have moſt, the lighteſt. 

Tus Cauſe [the Converſion of Air into 
Water] the learned Jeſuite Athanaſius Kir- 
cher, in his Book De Arca Noæ, alledges as 
the undoubted inſtrumental Cauſe or Means 
of the Deluge in theſe Words; Dzco totum il. 
lud aereum ſpatium uſque ad ſupremam regio- 
nemaeris, præpotentis Det virtute, maguas, 
per mexplicabilem nubium coacervatarum 


| multitudinem, qud replebatur, converſam eſſe; 
| cujus ubertas tonta fuit, ut Aer ſupremus 
| cum inferiori in Oceanum commutatus videri 


potuerit, non naturæ viribus, ſedillius cujus 
voluntati & imperio cuncta ſubſunt. That is, 
I affirm that all that aereal Space that reaches 
up to the ſupreme Region of the Air, was, by 
the Power of the Omnipotent Gop, and In. 
ftrumentality of an mexplicable Multitude of 
Clouds amaſſed together, wherewith it was 
filled, changed into Water, ſo that the upper 
and lower Air might ſcem to be tranſmuted 
4 into 
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into an Ocean, not by the Strength of Nature, 
but of Him to whoſe Will and Power all things 
are ſubjeff. And he is ſo confident * that 
this Deluge, in which the Water was raiſed 
fifteen Cubits above the higheſt Mountains, 
was not, nor could be, effected by natural 
Cauſes, but by the Right Hand of the moſt 
High Gop only; that he ſaith, No Man can 
deny it, but he who doth not penetrate 
© how far the Power of Nature can extend, 
© and where it is limited.* To conclude, this 


Hypotheſis hath the Suffrages of moſt learned 


Men. But, becauſe the Scripture, aſſigning 
the Cauſes or Means of the Inundation, makes 
no Mention of any Converſion of Air into 
Water, but only of the Breaking up of the 
Fountains of the Great Deep, and the Open- 
ing of the Windows of Heaven, I ſuppoſe 
thoſe Cauſes may be {ſufficient to work the 


Effect, and that we need not have Recourſe 
to ſuch an Aſſiſtance. | 


As for thoſe that make the Deluge Topt- 
cal, and reſtrain it to a narrow Compals of 
Land, their Opinion is, I think, ſufficiently 


* Pr.Eur-Confuted by a late ingenious * Author, to 


LE. 


whom, therefore, I refer the Reader. 


T SHALL not undertake the Defence or 
Confutation of thoſe, or any other Hypot he ſis; 
only tell you which, at preſent, ſeems to me 
moſt probable ; and that is theirs, who, for a 

artial Cauſe of the Deluge, aſſign either a 
Change of the Center of - Earth, or a 185 
ent 


. 
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lent Depreſſion of the Surface of the Ocean, 


and a Forcing the Waters up from the ſubter- 
raneous Abyſs through the Channels of the 
Fountains that were then broken up and 
opened. 
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F1xsT then, let us conſider what Cauſes 


the Scripture aſſigns of the Flood; and they 


| are two. 1. The Breaking up of the Fountains 
of the great Deep. 2, The Opening of the 


Windows of Heaven. I ſhall firſt treat of 
this laſt. By the Opening of the Windows 
of Heaven, is (I ſuppoſe) to be underſtood 
the Cauſing of all the Water that was fuſ- 
pended in the Air, to deſcend down in Rain 
upon the Earth; the Effect hereof here men- 
tioned being a long continuing Rain of forty 
Natural Days; and that no ordinary one nei- 
ther, but Catarracts or Spouts of Water; for 
ſo the Sepruagint interpret the Windows of 
Heaven were opened. Ko} & uaTacoorTar Ts 
pers wwewaxdoxr The Catarratts or Spouts of 
Heaven were opened. And that theſe Trea- 
ſuries of the Air will afford no ſmall Quan- 
tity of Water, may be made appear, both by 
Scripture and Reaſon. 1. By Scripture, 
which oppoſes the Waters that are above the 
Heavens or Firmament, to thoſe that are un- 
der them; which if they were not #6zgone, 
and in ſome meaſure equal, it would never 
do. Gen. i. 6. God is ſaid to make a Firma- 
ment in the midſt of the Waters, and to di- 
vide theWaters which were under the Firma- 

ment, 
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ment from the Waters which were above the 


raiſed out of it, and brought up in Clouds, 


Firmament, And this was the Work of a 
whole Day, and conſequently no inconſider. 
able thing. 2. The ſame may be made ap- 
pear, by Reaſon grounded upon Experience, 


I myſelf have obſerv'd a Thunder-Cloud in 


Paſſage, to have in leſs than two Hours ſpace 

ured down ſo much Water upon the 
Earth, as, beſides what ſunk into the parch- 
ed and thirſty Ground, and filled all Ditches 
and Ponds, cauſed a conſiderable Flood in 
the Rivers, ſetting all the Meadows on float; 
[And Dr. W:ttze, in his Scarborough Spaw, 
tells us of great Spouts of Rain that ordina- 
rily fall every Year, ſome time or other, in 
Summer, that ſet the whole Country in a 
Flood.] Now had this Cloud, which * 
for ought I know, have moved forty Miles 
forward, ſtood ſtill and emptied all its Wa- 
ter upon the ſame Spot of Ground it firſt 
hung over, what a ſudden and incredible 
Deluge would it have made there? and yet 
what Depth or Thickneſs of Vapours might 
remain uncondenſed in the Air above this 


Cloud, who knows? That the Ocean af- 


forded but little, appears in that the Vapours 


and eee down upon the Earth in Rain, 
are ſhortly carried off by the Rivers, and re- 


aſſumed into the Sea: But if the Waters of 
the Flood encompaſſed the whole Terraque- 
'ous Globe (as is moſt probable) then the 
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Ocean contributed nothing ; for the Water 
muſt be raiſed higher above the Superficies of 
the Ocean, than that of the dry Land ; upon 
which yet, at the End of the forty Days Rain, 


Ark, that jt touched not the Ground. 
MokkOVvER, after this forty Days vio- 

lent and impetuous Rain, it is probable, that 

it rained, though more gently and inter- 


ruptedly, till the 150th Day, becauſe till 
that time the Waters prevailed and increaſed 
upon the Earth. All this Water that fell in 


Rain, muſt be contained in the vaſt Treaſu- 
ries of the Middle and Superior Air, or elſe 
immediately created by Goo. 

If the whole Ocean indeed were raiſed up 
in Vapour, and that Vapour condenſed into 
Rain, and poured forth upon the dry Land, 
and there ſuſpended and miraculouſly ſtop- 
ped from going off by the Almighty Power 


equal Quantity of Water raiſed up from the 


| great Deep, have a conſiderable Intereſt in the 


Deluge. But of this there cannot be any 
Proof gathered from the Scriprures ==» 
TI RETURN now to the firſt Cauſe or Means 
of the Deluge aſſigned by the Scripture, and 
that is, the Breaking up of all the Fountains 
of the great Deep. By the great Deep, 1n this 
Place, I ſuppoſe, is to be underſtood the ſub- 
terraneous Waters, which do and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily communicate with the Sea. For = 
4 LY f ce, 
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| the Waters were ſo high as to bear up the 


of Gov, then might it, together with an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſee, that the C/ ſpian, and ſome other Seas 
receive into themſelves many great Rivers, 


and yet have no viſible Outlets; and there- 
fore, by ſubterraneous a muſt needs 


diſcharge their Waters into the Abyſs of Wa- 
ters under the Earth, and by its Intervention 
into the Ocean again. |; 
THarT the Medzrerranean Sea doth not (as 
I ſometimes —_— communicate with the 
Ocean by any ſubterraneous Paſſages, nor 
thereby impart any Water to it, or receive 
any from it, may be demonſtrated, from 
that the Super ficzes of it is lower than the 
Superficies of the Ocean, as appears from 
the Waters running in at the Streights of 
Gebrait-y ; tor it there were any ſuch Com- 
munications, the Water keeping its Level, 
the Medzterranear, being the loweſt, mult 
by thoſe Paſſages receive Waters from the 
Ocean; and not the Ocean (which is, as we 
have proved the higheſt) from the Hediter- 
rancan. But that it doth not receive any 
by ſubterraneous Paſſages, is moſt likely, 
becauſe it receives ſo much above Ground. 


Hence it neceſſarily follows, that the Medi- 


zerranean ſpends more in Vapour than it re- 
ceives from the Rivers, which is Mr. Hal- 
ley's Conclufion ; tho? in ſome of his Pre- 
miſſes, or Hypotheſes, he is, I think, miſtaken : 
As, 1. In that he numbers the Tiber amongſt 
his nine great Rivers, each of which may 
yield ten times as much Water as the Thames; 

whereas 


the Deluge. 


whereas I queſtion whether that yields once 
ſo much: And whereas he paſſes by all the 


reſt of the Rivers as ſmaller than it, there 
are two that T have ſeen in Italy itſelf, where- 
of the one, vg. the Arnus, on which Flo- 


rence and Piſa ſand, ſeemed to me not in- 
ferior in Bigneſs to the Tiber; and the 
other, viz. the Atheſis, on which Verona 


ſtands, I could not gueſs to be leſs than twice 
Jas big. 2. In that he thinks himfelf too li- 


beral in allowing theſe nine Rivers to car 


down each of them ten times ſo much Wa- 
ter as the Thames doth. Whereas one of 


thoſe nine, and that none of the biggeſt nei- 
ther, vg. the River Po, if Ricciolus's Hy- 
potheſis and Calculations be good, affords 
more Water in an Hour, than Mr. Haley ſup- 
poles the T!ames to do in a Day; the hourly 
Effuſions of the Ps being rated at eighteen 
Millions of cubical Paces, by Racczolus ; 
whereas the daily ones of the Thames are 
computed to be no more than twenty five 


cubical Yards of Water, by Mr. Haley ; but 


a Geometrical Pace contains five Feet, z. e. 
E 1; ofa Yard. Now it the 'Po pours fo much 


Water hourly into the Sea, what then muſt 
the Danow and the Nele do? each of which 
cannot (I gueſs) be leſs than treble of the 


Po. Tanazs, Boryſthenes, and Rhodanus, may 


equal, if not exceed it. Howbeit, I cannot 


F approv2 Kiccioluss Hypotheſes, judging 


them 
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them to be too exceſſive, but do believe that 


as to the whole, Mr. Halley comes nearer the 
Truth. Sure enough it is, that in the Me. 
diterranean, the Receipts from the Rivers 
fall ſhort of the Expence in Vapour ; though 


in Part of it, that is, the Euxine, the Receipts 


exceed, as appears from that there 1s a con- 
ſtant Current fets outward from . thence 
through the Thracian Boſphorus; and Helle. 


ſpont. Ee . „ 
Bor though the Mediterranean doth in. 


deed evaporate more than it receives from 


the Rivers, yet, I believe, the Caſe is not the 
fame with the Caſpian Sea; the Super fictes 
whereof ſeems to me not to bear any greater 


Proportion to the Waters of the Rivers that 


run into it, than that of the Euxine doth to 


its; which we have obſerved not to ſpend 


the whole Receipt in Vapour. | 
You will fay, Why then do not great 
Floods raiſe the Seas? I anſwer; as to the (C/ 
pan, if it communicates with the Ocean, whe- 
ther the Rivers bring down more or leſs, it's 
all one ; if more, then the Water 1 its 
Level, the Caſpian raiſeth the Ocean; if lels 
then the Ocean communicates to the Caſpian, 
and raiſes that. But as to the Medzterra- 
nean, we may ſay, that when it receives 
more on the one Side, it receives leſs on the 
other, the Floods and Ebbs of the Nilus, and 
the other Rivers, counterbalancing one ano- 
ther: Beſides, by reaſon of the Snows lying 
upon 
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upon the Mountains all Winter, the greateſt 
Floods of thoſe great Rivers in Europe do 
not happen when the Mediterranean evapo- 
rates leaſt, in the Winter- time, but in the 


| Spring. 


You will demand farther, if the Mediter- 
ranean evaporates ſo much, what becomes of 
all this Vapour ? I anſwer, It is caſt off upon 
the Mountains, and on their Sides and Tops 
is condenſed into Water, and fo returned 
again by the Rivers into the Sea. | 

Iz you proceed to ask what becomes of 
the Surpluſage of the Water, which the Me- 
diterranean receives from the Ocean, and 


race in Vapour; I anſwer, It ſeems to me 
t 


at it muſt be caſt farther off over the Tops 
of the Mountains, and ſupply in part Rain 
to theſe Northern Countries; for we know 
that the South Wind brings Rain with us, and 
all Europe over. 


Madidis Notus evolat alis. Ovid Metam. 


As to the great Ocean, I do not believe 
that it evaporates ſo much as the Mediterra- 
nean Both, 1. Becauſe the whole Mediter- 
ranean, excepting the Euxine, lies in a hot 
Climate, and a great Part of it as it were in 
a Valley, Ridges of high Mountains, Atlas 
on one Side, and the Alps and Apennine, ©c. 
on the other running along it. And, 2. Be- 
cauſe the Surtace of the whole Ocean bears a 


greater Proportion to the Waters it receives 
| | | from 
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from the Rivers of at leaſt this Continent, 
than that of the Mediterranean doth to its. 
And therefore I think alſo, that Mr. Halley 
exceeds in his Eſtimate of the Heat of the Su- 
per ficzes of the Sea-Water. I cannot perſuade 
myſelt, that were it all commixt, I mean the 
hotter Part with the cooler, all the Surface 
over to ſuch a Thickneſs, it would equal the 


Heat of our Air in the hotteſt time of Sum- 


mer. But I leave that to farther Tryal and 
Enquiry. | 

HERE give me leave to ſuggeſt, that we 
are not to think, that all the Vapours that 
ſupply our Rains and Dews, proceed from the 
Sea; no, a great part of them, vig. all that, 
when condenſed, waters the Earth, and ſerves 
for the Nutrition of Plants-and Animals (if 
not the ſame individual Water, at leaſt fo 
much) was exhaled out of the Earth before, 
and returned again in Showers and Dews up- 
on it: So that we receive no more from the 
Sea, than what the Rivers carry back, and 
pour into it again. But ſuppoſing Mr. Hal. 
ley's Hypotheſes to be good, and that the Ocean 
doth evaporate, and caſt off to the dry 
Land 2; of an Inch Thickneſs daily, and this 
ſuffices for the Supply of all the Rivers ; how 
intolerably extravagant muſt their Hypot he- 
ſes be, who ſuppoſe the Rivers of all the World 
together to yield half an Ocean of Water 
daily? Though I muſt confeſs my ſelf to be 


at a loſs, as to thoſe vaſt Rivers of — | 
of 
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of ninety Miles broad ; for if they ſhould 

run with any thing of a ſwift Current, it is in- 
deed ineſtimable what a Quantity of Water 
they may pour forth. All therefore, that I 


have to ſay to them, is, That we want a true 


Hiſtory and Account of their Phæuomena, from 
their Fountains to their Outlets. 
Bur in Contradiction to what I have ſaid, 


concerning the Water keeping its Level, and 
flowing in only at the S$/razts-Mouth, IJ un- 


derſtand, that it is the concurrent and unani- 


mous Vote and Suffrage of Mariners, er e 


gers, and Philoſophers, that there is an Under- 


Current at the Straits of Gibraltar, the Thra- 


(ian Boſphoras, and the Baltic Sound. Par- 
ticularly M. Mar ſilly affirms, That the low- 
er Water in the Channel of the Thracian 
Boſphor us is driven Northward into the Eu- 
xine Sea, whilſt the upper flows conſtant- 
ly from the Euxine Southward : And, That 
that which flows from the South is ſalter 

and heavier ; which he found by letting 


down a Veſſel cloſe ſhut up; fitted with a 


Valve to open at pleaſure, and let in the low- 
eſt Water, which being brought up and weigh- 
ed, was obſerved to be ten Grains heavier 
than the upper. That the upper and lower 
flow contrary ways, he found by the Fiſher- 
mens Nets, which being let down deep from 
Veſſels that were fixed, were always, by the 
Obſervation of the Fiſhermen, by the Force 


of the Current, driven towards the Black Sea, 


=. and 
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and by the letting down of a Plummet ; for 
if it were ſtopp'd and detain'd at about tive 
or ſix Foot depth, it did always decline to- 
wards the Marmora or Propontis; but if it 
deſcended lower, it was driven to the con- 
trary part, that is, the Euxine. But, I think, 
theſe Experiments are not ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh and demonſtrate ſuch an Under-Current, 
becauſe poſſibly there might be ſome Miſtake 
in them: And Mr. Smith mentions no ſuch 
thing as any Under-Current there. But yet 
the fame Mr. Hnith endeavours to prove an 
Under-Current, by two Experiments: The 
firſt is, the Running-Tide and Haltf-Tide in 
the Offiag, between the North Foreland and 
South Foreland. Now, where it flows Tide 
and Halt-Tide, though the Tide of Flood 
runs aloft, yet the Tide of Ebb runs under 
Foot, that is, cloſe by the Ground. See 
Philofophical Tranſattions, Numb. 158. 
Pag. 564. 

TE ſecond is, an Experiment made in 
the Baltick Sound In one of the King's 
Frigates they went with their Pinnace into 
che middle Stream, and were carried violently 
by the Current: Soon after, they ſunk a 
Bucket with a large Cannon Bullet, to a 
certain Depth of Water, which gave Check 
to the Boat's Motion ; and finking it ſtill 
lower and lower, the Boat was driven a- 


head to Windward againſt the Upper-Cur- 


rent, the Current aloft being not above four 
ol 


ee 
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or five Fathom deep; and the lower the Buc- 
ket was let fall, they tound the Under-Cur- 


rent the ſtronger: 3 
To all this, F reply, That I do not under- 


| fand how Waters can run backward and for- 
ward in the fame Channel, at the fame time. 


For there being but one Declivity ; this is as 
much as to affirm, that a heavy Body ſhould 


aſcend. It is a Croſſing of Proverbs, "Av 


ToTzpwr, making Rivers aſcend to their 
Fountains, affirming that to be done, which 
all the World hitherto hath looked upon as 


| abſurd and impoſſible, And therefore, the 


Matter of Fa& had need be well atteſted : 


Which when to me it ſhall be, I muſt then 


manus dare, yield up the Bucklers, and ſtu- 
dy ſome Means to ſolve the Phenomena. 
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SUPPOSE we, that the Mediterranean emp- 


ties itſelf into the Ocean by an Under-Cur- 
rent; there muſt be a Declivity to carry it 
down, and conſequently, the upper Super- 
ficies of this Under-Current muſt have its De- 
clivity too, and likewiſe the contiguous Su- 
perficies of the Upper-Current ; and fo, the 
Upper-Current muſt needs aſcend 1n 1ts 
Courſe inwards. If you fay, it's torc'd in by 
the Motion of the Ocean, that ſeems unlike- 
ly, becauſe it runs in conſtantly, as well Ebb 
as Flood. And therefore there ſeems to be 
no better Account of it, than the Superficies 


of the Ocean being higher than that of the 
| Meatterranean. 
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Bor to put this Matter out of all doubt, 
the learned and curious Obſerver of all Na- 
tural and Artificial Rarities rhat came 1n his 
Way, Mr. John Greaves, in whoſe Time there 
was no Talk of an Under-Current at the 
Straits-Mouth, but of contrary Side ones, 
affirms of his own Knowledge and Obſerva- 
tion, That il was a great Miſtake, and that 


there was no ſuch thing as a contrary Current, 


but that the Water flowed equally inward, as 
will on the one ſide of the Channel as on the 


_ 8:her. Pyramidograph. p. 1o1, 102. 


By the breaking up of the Fountains of 
the Great Deep, is, I conceive, meant, the 
making great Iſſues and Apertures for theſe 
ſubterraneous Waters to ruſh out. You will 
lay, how could that be, ſith the Water keeps 
its Level, and cannot aſcend to a greater 
Height above the common Center, than the 
Superhcies of the Sea is, much leſs force its 
or Obſtacles, and break open Paſ- 

ages! 

1 ANSWER, According to them that hold 
that all Rivers come from the Sea by ſub- 


terraneous Paſſages, it is no more than daily 


happens. For they muſt needs grant, that 
the Water in ſubterraneous Channels, is rai- 
ſed as far above the Level of the Ocean, 
as are the Heads and Fountains of great R- 
vers. Which, conſidering the Height of their 
firſt Springs up the Mountains, the Length 
ot their Courſes, and the Swiftneſs of their 

. Streams 


„ c , a. ie. 


| how then could Rivers deſcend down to the 
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Streams for a great part of the Way, is very 
conſiderable, a conſtant Declivity being ne- 


ceſſary to their Deſcent. And, therefore, I 


can by no means aſſent to the Learned Dr. 


I if T underſtand him aright) * That HA. 


the Vaucys are as much below the Surface of (ot — 
t'e Sea, as Mountains are above it. For, 


Sca chrouzh thoſe Valleys ? The Sea would 
rather run into them, and make $:7#5%s ; or 
elſe, it they were encloſed, the Water would 
ſtagnate there, and make Pools. 

Ir this be done by way of Filtration (which 
ſcems to be the molt likely Means of raifing 
the-Water) I do not tee, but theſe Filters may 
fuzk up the whole Ocean, and, if Apertures 
and Outie's large enough were made, pour 
it out upon the Earth in no long time. But 
[ cannot be fully reconciled to this Opinion, 
though it hath great Advocates, eſpecially 
the tore-mentioned very learned and inge- 
nous Perſon Dr. Robert Plot. I acknow- 
ledge ſubt-rraneous Waters: J grant a Con- 
fluence and Communication of Seas by Un- 
der-ground Channels and Paſſages: I believe, 
that where-ever one ſhall dig as deep as the 
Level of the Sea, he ſhall feldom fail of Wa- 
ter; the Water making its Way through Sand, 
and Gravel, and Stones. In like manner, as it 
is obſerved of the River Seine, that in Flood- 
times, all the neighbouring Wells and Cellars 
re filled with Water; and when the River 

| G 3 decreaſes 
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decreaſes and ſinks again, thoſe Waters alſo 
of the Wells and Cellars diminiſh, and by de. 
grees fall back into the River, ſo that there 
are fcarce any Wells or Fountains in the 
Plains near the River, but their Waters keep 
the Level of the Rivers, riſing and falling 
with it. ; 

Bur this inferior conſtant Circulation and 
perpetual Motion of Water, ſeems to me not 
yet ſufficiently proved and made out. I think 
that the Patrons and Abettors of this Opi- 
nion have not fatisfactorily demonſtrated, 
how it 1s, or can be performed, To what 
is offered concerning the Center of Gravity 
being nearer to our Continent, T reaſon of 
the Preponderancy of the Earth, and the 
Waters lying, as it were, on an Heap in the 
other Hemitphere, I anſwer, 1. That in the t. 
preſent Terraqueous Globe, the New World, MW v 
which lies between the two great Seas, and IM Si 
almoſt oppoſite to our Continent, doth in ¶ ar 
ſome meaſure counterpoiſe the Old, and take WW its 
off a great part of the Advantage, which, by ti 
reaſon of its Preponderancy, it might other- ab 
wife have. Moreover, I am of Mr. Brier. ni 
woods Opinion, that there may be, and is, a 
vaſt Continent toward the Southern Pole, 
oppoſite to Europe and Aſta, to counterpoiſe 
them on that ſide; nay, I do verily believe, 
that the Continents and Iſlands are ſo pro- 
ortionably ſcattered and diſpoſed all the 
World over, as, if not perfectly and exactly, 
Ro : | 2 Pp 
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yet very nearly, to counter-balance one ano- 
ther; ſo that the Globe cannot walter or 
reel towards any Side : And that the Center 
of the convex Yuperficzes of the Sea, is the 
true Center of the whole Terreſtrial Sphere, 


| both of Motion, and of Gravity. I add alſo 


of Magnitude, which is exceedingly conve- 
nient, as well for the. Facility as the Equa- 
bility of the Earth's Diurnal Motion. This 


Hypotheſis of the Continent's being diſpers'd 


equally on all Sides of the Globe, makes theſe 
Centers concur in one Point, whatever Cauſe 
we aſſign of the raiſing up the dry Land at 
firſt, Whereas, if we ſhould ſuppoſe the dry 
Land to have been raiſed up by Earthquakes 


only on one Side of the Globe, and to have 


caſt off the Water to the other, and alſo that 
the Waters could find no Way into the Ca- 
verns that were left within; then the watery 
Side muſt needs preponderate the Land Side, 
and bring the Center of Gravity nearer to 
its own Sperficies, and ſo raiſe the Land 


ſtill a great deal higher, and make a conſider- 


able Diſtance between the Centers of Mag- 
nitude, and of mop In our Eypothe ſis 
of the equal Diſperſion of the Continents 
and Iſlands, no ſuch thing would happen, but 
each Continent, taking it with all its internal 
Caverns, whether lighter or heavier than its 
Bulk in Water, that is, whether the Water 
dd make its way into the Caverns thereof, 
or did not (for in the firſt Caſe it would be 


& 4 - | heavier, 
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heavier, in the ſecond lighter) would have 
its Counterpoiſe on the oppoſite Side, ſo that 
the Centers would {till concur. The Cafe 
Would be the fame, if the dry Land were 
diſcovered, and the Mountains raited by the 
immediate Application of the Divine Power, 
2 The Sea being no where above a German 
Mile deep (tor which we have good Au- 
thority) in moſt Places not half ſo much: 
Taking then, as a middle Term, halfa Mile; 
{ſuppoſe it every where half a Mile deep, 
(the Earth below the Sea, we have no rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe of different Gravity) what 
Proportion hath this halt Mile's Thickneſs of 
Water to the whole Terraqueous Globe, 
whoſe Semidiameter is, by the Account of Ma- 
thematicians, three thouſand four hundred 
and forty Italia Miles? What little Advan- 
tage then can 1t have of the Earth oppoſite to 
it, in point of Preponderancy ? 3. Granting 
the Center of Gravity ſhould be nearer our 
Continent; The Center being the loweſt 
Place, and the Water a fluid Body, unleſs 
ſtopped (which it might indeed be, if it were 
encompailed round with high Stories, as high 
as the Mountains, without any Breaks or 
Outlets in them) where it found Declivity, 
it would deſcend as near as it could to it, 
without any Regard of the Earth's Preponde- 
FANCY: And though we ſhould grant, that 
the 


Kauſe it to lie on a Heap, yet would it 9 
n e the 


ryneſs of the Shores might ſtop it, andi 
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the Channels of Rivers, till it come as near 
as poſſible to the Center of Gravity. Indeed 


the Rivers themſelves could not deſcend, but 
muſt run towards the Middle of the Conti- 


nent. All this, T think, will follow from this 


Hyporhefis by as good Conſequence, as the 


Waters being forced through the ſubterra- 
neous Channels out at the Springs. Dr. Hoo#'s 
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Opinion, That the Preponderancy of the 


fait Water above the freſh, raiſes up the freſh 
Water above the Level of the falt, as high as 
the Springs and Fountain-Heads, and forces 
it out there, would have a great Probabilit 

in it, were there continued ſtrait Channe 

or Conduits from the Bottom of the Sea to 
the Eruption of Springs; which, I believe, 
there are not. I do not peremptorily affirm, 
that all Founta ins do proceed from Rain; 
only I contend, that Rain may ſuffice to feed 


them, and that probably it doth feed ordi- 


nary Springs. This the ingenious French 
Author doth well demonſtrate in the River 
Seine, and I believe it is demonſtrable in 
moſt other Rivers. | | 

THe little Brook that runs near my Dwel- 
ling, and hath its Head or Source not above 


four or five Miles off, where there is no ex- 


traordinary Eruption of Water, all along its 
Courſe receives ſmall Rivulets on both Sides ; 
which, though they make a conſiderable 
Stream at five Miles Diſtance from the Foun- 


tain-Head, yet ſingly are fo ſmall, that they 


_ _ 
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may very well be conceived to drain down 
from the higher Grounds that lie about 
them. And Fe the Whole together, it is 
a very conſiderable Length and Breadth of 
Land, that contributes to the Maintenance 
of this little River: So that it may eaſily be 
believed, that all its Water owes its Original 
to Rain: Eſpecially, if it be conſidered far- 
ther, that in Winter- time, after the Rains are 
fallen, the Ground ſated, and the Ditches 

full, the Stream of this River, during the 
whole Winter following, is for the moſt 
part, unleſs in Froſts, double of what it was 
in Summer. Which Exceſs can proceed 
from nothing but Rain and Miſts; at leaſt, 
it would be Raſhneſs to aſſign any other 
Cauſe, when there is ſo obvious and mani- 
feſt an one. Moreover, that Rain affords no 
ſmall Quantity of Water, is clear alſo from 
great Floods, wherein it might be proved, 
that in few Days there deſcends more Wa- 
ter than would ſupply the ordinary Stream 
for a good part of Summer. Now, to com- 
pare great Things with ſmall, J have ſeen 
many of the biggeſt Rivers in Europe, the 
Danow, Rhine, Rhoſne and Vo; and when 
I conſider the Length of their Courſes, the 
Multitude of conſiderable Rivers and Brooks 
they receive; and all theſe from their firſt 
Rue, made up by Degrees of little Rivulets 
and Gills, like my neighbouring Brook ; the 
huge Mountains and vaſt Extent of higher 
NS 8 Grounds 
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Grounds they drain: To me it ſeems (and 
I have ſeen all their Streams near their Our- 
lets, except the Danow's, and its after four 
hundred Miles Deſcent) that they do not 
bear any greater Proportion to the Rivers and 
| Rivulets they receive, and the immenſe 
Tracts of Land that feed them, than my 
Brook doth to its ſmall Rills and Compaſs of 
Ground. 4 
Bur in this, I confeſs, I do not deſcend t 
the Niceneſs of meaſuring and Calculation, 
| but fatisfy myſelf with rude Conjectures, 
taking my Meaſures, as the Ceſtrians ſay, by 
the Scale of the Eye. | 
IT will here be objected, That the Rain 
never ſimks above ten Foot deep, at moſt, into 
the Earth, and therefore cannot ſupply the 
Springs. SY | "> 
Anſw. Tris indeed, if it were true, 
would much enervate, nay, quite overthrow 
our Opinion: And therefore we muſt forti- 
fy this Point, and effectually demonſtrate, 
beyond all Poſſibility of Denial or Contra- 
Gckion, That Rain- Water doth fink down, 
and make its Way into the Earth; I do not 
fay, ten, or twenty, nor forty, but an hun- 
dred, nay two or three hundred Foot, or 
more. kr 
FIRST then, in Pool- hole, in the Peak or 
Derbyſhire, there are in ſome Places conftant 
| Droppings and Diſtillations of Water from 
| the Root: undereach of which (to note ou 
> y 
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by the by) rifes up a Stone Pillar, the Water 
precipitating. ſome of thoſe ſtony Particles, 
which it had waſhed off the Rocks in paſſing 
through their Chinks. Theſe Droppings 
continue all the Summer long. Now, it 
ſeems clear to me, that the Rain- Water ma- 
king its Way through the Veins and Chinks 
of the Rocks above it, and yet but ſlowly, 
7 reaſon of the Thickneſs of the Mountain, 
and Straitneſs of the Paſſages, ſupplies that 
Dropping all the Year round; at leaſt, this is 
much more rational than any different Hy- 
potheſrs. Tt the Water diſtills down faſter in 


Winter- time and wet Weather, than it doth 


in Summer (which I forgot to ask) the Ex- 
riment would infallibly prove our Aſſer- 
tion. In Confirmation of this Argument, 


Albertus A 7 (as I find him quoted in 


Dr. Wittie's Scarborough Spas) tells us, That 
at the Bottom of a a ſolid Rock one hundred 


and thirty Fathoms deep, he ſaw Drops of 


Water diſtilling from it in a rainy Seaſon. 
SECONDLY, It is well known, and atteſted 

to me by the People at Buxton when I was 

there, That out of the Mouth of the fame 


Pool. hole, after great and long continuing 


Rains, a great Stream of Water did uſually 
iſſue forth : And I am ſure it muſt take its 
Way through a good Thickneſs of Earth, or 
Rocks, before it could come in there. | 
FarrDLy, What becomes of all the Water 


that falls on Newmarker-Heath, and Gogma- 


Log 
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gog Hills, I preſume alſo Sa/z5bury-Plam, 


and the like ſpongy Grounds all Winter long, 
where we ſee very little run off any way? 


3 
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It muſt needs ſink into the Ground more than 


ten Foot deep. a 
| FourTHLyY, Many Wells, whoſe Springs 


he at leaſt twenty Foot deep, we find by Ex- 
perience, do often fail in great Droughts in 


Summer-time. 


FirTHLy, In Coal Delfs, and other Mines, 
in wet Weather the Miners are many times 
drown'd out (as they phraſe it) though no 
Water runs down into the Mouths of their 
Pits or Shafts. Nay, Dr. Hilti tells us, in 
his Deſcriprion of the Virtues of the Scarbo- 
rough Spaw, pag. 105. That after great Inun- 
dations of Rain, the Miners find the Mater 
frequently diſtilling through the ſolid Earth 
upon their Heads; whereas in Summer, or 
ary Seaſons, they find no Interuption from 
thence at all. 8 8 

FARTHER, to confirm this Particular, T 


| wrote to my honoured Friend Sir Thomas 


W1illcughby Bart. deſiring him to examine his 
Colliers concerning it, and ſend me Word 
what Report they make ; and from him re- 
ceived this Account: I there be Springs lie 
before you come at the Coal, they carry the 
Water away ; but if there be none, it falls in- 


to the Works in greater or leſs Quantity, ac- 


cording as the Rains F II. Which Anſwer is 
ſo much the more conſiderable, in that it 
| gives 
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gives me a farther clear Proof, that Springs 
are fed by Rain-water, and not by any Com- 
munications from the Sea; their Original be- 
ing above. the Beds of Coal, they receiving 
the Rain-water into their Veins, and deriving 
it all along to their Fountains or Eruptions, 


above the Coals. 


I micuT add out of him, [Dr. Wittie] 
Fifthly, p. 85. That the Scarborough Spaw, 
notwithſtanding it breaks out of Ground with. 
in three or four Tards of the Foot of the Cliff, 
which is near forty Tards high, and within a 
Quarter of a Mile there is another Hill, that 
zs more than as high again as the Cliff, anda 
Deſcent all the way to the Cliff, ſo as the 
Rain-water cannot lie long upon the Ground, 
yet it is obſervable, that after a long Rain, the 
Water of the Spaw is altered in its Taſte, and 
leſſened in its Operation; whereas a rain) 
Day, or two, will not ſenſibly hurt it. And 
now I am tranſcribing out of this Author, give 
me Leave to add an Obſervation or two in 


Confirmation of Rains being the Original of 


Springs. The firſt is (pag. 97.) this: 

IN England, in the Tears 1654, 55,and 56, 
when our Climate was drier than ever it had 
been mentioned to be in any Stories, ſa as we 
had very little Rain in Summer, or Snow in 
Winter, moſt of our Springs were dried uf, 
ſuch as in the Memory of the eldeſt Men liu- 
ing had never wanted Water, but were 0 
thoſe Springs we call Fontes Perennes, ” 1 

en 
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| leaſt were efteemed ſo. He inſtances alſo a 


parallel Story out of Hey/in's Geography, in 
the Deſcription of Cyprus, where the Author 


| relates, That in the Days of Conſtantine rhe 


Great, there was an exceeding long Drought 
there, ſo as in thirty fix Tears they had no 
Rain, inſomuch as all the Springs and Tor- 
rents, or Rivers, were dried up; ſo that the 


| Inhabitants were forced to for ſake the Iſland, 


and to ſeek for new Habitations for want of 


THe ſecond is, p. 94. That im the Wolds 
or Downs of Yorkſhire, they have many 
Springs break out after great Rains, which 
they call Gypſies, which jet and ſpout up a 
great Height. | | 
NEITHER is this Eruption of Springs after 


| long Rains, proper and peculiar only to the 


Wolds of Torkjhire, but common to other 
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Countries alſo, as Dr. * Childrey witneſſeth Briton 


in theſe Words: Sometimes there breaks out 


Mater in the manner of a ſudden Land. Flood, 


out of certain Stones, that are like Rocks 


ſtanding aloft in open Fielde, near the Raiſing 


of the River Kynet [in Kent] which is repu- 


ted by the common Feople a Fore-runner of 


Dearth. That the ſudden Eruption of Springs 
mn Places where they uſe not always to run, 
ſpould be a Sign of Dearth, is no Wonder. For 


theſe unuſual Eruptions (uhich in Kent we call 
Nailbourns) are cauſed by extreme Gluts of 


Rain, or laſting wet Weather, and never hap- 
den 


nia Ba- 
conica. 
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pen but in wet Tears; witneſs the Tear 1649, 


when there were many of them ; --- and to our 
Purpoſe very remarkable it was, that in the 
Tear 1654, ſeveral Springs and Rivulits were 
guite dried up, by reaſon of the precedent 


Drought, which raged moſt in 1651, 1652, 


and 1653. As the Hed of the Stour, that 
riſes near Eltham in Kent, and runs through 

Canterbury, was dry for ſome Miles Space: 
And the like happened to the Stream that croſ- 


ſeth the Road-way between Sittingburn and 


Canterbury, at Oſpring near Feverſham, 
which at other times ran with a plentiful Cur: 


rent, but then wholly failed. So we fee that 


it is not unfrequent for new Springs to break 
out 1n wet Years ; and for old ones to fail in 
great Droughts. And Srrabo, in his firſt Book 


out of Xanthus the Lydian, tells us, That in 


the Time of Artaxerxes, there was ſo great a 
Drought, that Rivers, und Lakes, and Wells 
of Water failed, and were dried up. 

I cANNoT here alſo forbear to add, the pro- 


bable Account he [Dr. Mittic] gives of the 


Supply of the Spring-well on the Caſtle-hull 
at Scarborough, at which, I conteſs, I was I 
ſomewhat puzzled. This Well, faith he, though I 

it be upon the Top of the Rock, not many Tards . 
deep, and alſo upon the Edge of the Cliff, is, 
doubtleſs, ſupplied by ſecret Channels within 
the Ground that convey the Rain and Showers 
into it, being placed on a dependent Part if 


the Rock ; near unto which, there are alſo 5 
| ars 
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after a great Rain, are full of Water, but 
ire dried up in à long Drought. 
4s for what is ſaid concerning the River 
golgæ's pouring out ſo much Water into the 
(oſpian Sea, as ina Year's Time would make 
© up a Maſs of Water equal to the Globe of 
the Earth; and of the hourly Effuſions of 
the River Po in Ita, which Rzccrolus hath 
E computed to amount to 12020c00 cubical 
Paces of Water; whence a late learned Wri- 
ter hath probably inferred, that all the Ri- 
vers in the World together do daily diſ- 
charge half an Ocean of Waters into the Sea ; 
I muſt confeſs my ſelf to be unfatisfied there- 
with. I will not queſtion their Calcula- 
tions, but T ſuſpect they are out in their 
Hypotheſes. „„ 

Tu Opinion of Mr. Edmund Halley, that 
Springs and Rivers owe their Original to 
Vapours condenſed on the Sides of Moun- 
ro- tains, rather than unto Rains, I acknowledge 
the to be very ingenious, grounded upon good 
hill WObſervations, and wort y of its Author; and 
Was Wl will not deny it to be in part true, in thoſe 


ugh Whot Countries in the Torrid Zone, and near 


745 Wit; where, by reaſon of the great Heats, the 
5, NVapours are more copiouſly exhaled out of 
hm the Earth, and, it's likely, carried up high in 
ers the Form of Vapours. The inferior Air, at 
of eaſt, is fo charged with them, and by that 
Cel- means ſo very moiſt, that, in ſome P laces, 
ars H their 


lars under an old ruinated Chappel, which, 


on 
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their Knives ruſt even in their Pockets; and 


in the Night, ſo very freſh and cold, partly 


allo by reaſon of the Length of the Nights; 
that expoſing the Body to it, cauſes Colds and 
Catarrhs, and is very dangerous: Whence 
alſo their Dews are ſo great, as in good mea- 
{ure to recompenſe the Want of Rain, and 
ſerve for the Nouriſhment of Plants; as they 
do even in Hain it felt. | 

I SHALL firſt of all propoſe this Opinion in 
the Words of the Author, and then diſcourſe 
a little upon it. After he had enumerated 
many of the high Ridges and Tracts of 
Mountains in the tour Quarters of the World, 
he thus proceeds: Each of which far ſurpaſſes 
the uſual Height to which the aqueous apours 
of themſelves aſcend, and on the Tops of which 
the Air is ſo cold and rarified, as to retam 
but a ſmall part of thoſe Vapours that ſhall be 
brought thither by the Winds. Thoſe LY apours, 
therefore, that are raiſed copiouſiy iu the Ses, 
and by the Winds, are carried over the low 
Lands to thoſe Ridges of Mountains, and are 


>, there compelled, bythe Stream of the Air, t0 


mount up with it to theTops of the Mountains, 
where the Vater preſently precipitates gleet- 
ing down by the Crannies of the Stone; and part 
of the Vapour entring into the Cavities of the 
Hille, the Mater thereof gathers, as in an Alem- 
bick, into the Ba ſous of * it finds 5 whith 


being once filled, all the Overplus of Water, that 


comes thither, runs over by the loweſt 2 
8 an 
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and breaking out by the Sides of the Hills, 
forms ſingle Springs. Many of theſe running 
| down by the Vales, or Guts, between the Ridges 
of the Fills, and coming to unite, form little 
Rivulets or Brooks. Many of theſe, again, 
meeting in one common Valley, and gaining 
the plain Ground, being grown leſs rapid, be- 
comè a Rrver : And many of theſe being united 
in one common Channel, make ſuch Streams, 


as the Rhine, and Rhoſne, and the Danube; 


which latter one would hardly think the Col. 


leftion of Water condenſed out of Vapour, un- 
| leſs we conſider how vaſt a Tract of Ground 
that River drains, and that it is the Sum of 
allthoſe Springs, which break out on the South 
| Side of the Carpathian Mountains, and on the 


| North Side of the immenſe Ridge of the Alps, 


which ig one continued Chain of Mountains 
from Switzerland to the Black Sea. And it 
may almoſt paſs for a Rule, that the Magni- 
'nge of River, or the Quantity of Water it 


evacuates, is proportionable to the Length and 


Heighth of the Ridges, from whence its Foun- 
tains ariſe. Now this Theory of Springs is 
nt a bare Hypotheſis, but founded on Expe- 
rience, which it was my Luc to gain in my 
Mode at $'. Helena; where, in the Might. time, 
on the Tops of the Hills, about eight hundred 
Tards above the Sea, there was ſo ſlrange a 
Condenſation, or rather Precipitation, of the 
Vapours, that it was a great Impediment to 
my Celeſtial Obſervations ;. for, in the clear 

M04 Sky, 
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Sky the Dew would fall ſo faſt, as to cover 


each half-quarter of an Hour my Glaſſes with 
little Drops, ſo that I was neceſſitated to wipe 
themoff ſo often; and my Paper, on which [ 
wrote my Obſervations, would immedi; tely be 


fo wet with the Dew, that it would not bear 


Ink: By which it may be ſuppoſed, how faſt 
the Water gathers in thoſe mighty high Ridges 
J but now named. ---- At laſt he concludes: 
And doubt not but this Hy potheſis 2s more 
reaſouable, thin that of thoſe who derive all 
Springs from the Ram-waters, which yet are 
perpetual, aud without Diminution, even 
when no Rain falls for ſo long a Space of Time, 


THis may, for ought I as yet ſee or know, 
be a good Account of the. Original of iſ 


Springs in thoſe fervid Regions, though even 
there, I doubt, but partial; but in Europe, 
and the more temperate Countries, I believe 


the Vapours, in this manner condenſed, have 


but little Intereſt in the Production of them, 
though I will not wholly exclude them, 
{ © | 
J irſt, The Tops of the Alps above the 
Fountains of four of the greateſt Rivers in 
Europe, the Rhine, the Rho ſue, the Danou, 
and the 70, are, for about fix Months in the 


great Thickneſs; ſo that there are no Va- 
ours all that while that can touch thoſe 
ountains, and be by them condenſed into 
Water; there falls nothing there but Snom, 


and 
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and that continuing all that while on the 


Ground without Diffolution, hinders all Ac- 
ceſs of Vapours to the Earth; if any roſe, or 


| were by Winds carried fo high in that Form, 


as I am confident there are nor. And yet, for 
all that, do not thoſe Springs fail, but con- 
tinue to run all Winter; and it is likely too, 
without Diminution; which is a longer time 


| than Droughts uſually laſt; eſpecially, if we 


conſider that this Want of Supply is con- 


ſtant and annual ; whereas Droughts are but 


rare and accidental. So that we need not 
wonder any more, that Springs ſhould con- 
tinue to run, and without Dimunition too, 
in times of Drought. True it is, that thoſe 


| Rivers run low all Winter, fo far as the Snow 


extends, and to a good Diſtance from their 
Heads ; but that is for want of their acciden- 
tal Supplies from Showers. Nay, I believe, 
that even in Summer, the Vapours are but 
rarely raiſed ſo high in a liquid Form in 
the free Air, remote from the Mountains, 
but are frozen into Snow, before they arrive 
at the Height. For the Middle Region of the 


Air, where the Walk of the Clouds is, at 
leaſt the ſuperior Part of it, is ſo cold, as to 


freeze the Vapours that aſcend ſo high, even 
in Summer-time, \ For we ſee, that in the 


Height and Heat of Summer, in great Thun- 
der-Storms, for the moſt part it hails : Nay, 


in ſuch Tempeſts I have ſeen mighty Show- 


ers of great Hail- Stones fall, ſome as big as 
7 3. Nut- 
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Nutmegs or Pigeons Eggs; and in ſome plas 
ces, ſuch Heaps of them, as would load Dung. 
Carts, and have not been diſſolved in a day 
or two. At the ſame Seaſons, I haye obſery- 
ed, in ſome Showers, Hail-Stones tall of ir- 
regular Figures, and throughout pellucid, like 
great Pieces of Ice, with ſeveral Snags or 
Fangs iſſuing out of them: Which, how they 
could be ſupported in the Air till they a- 
mounted to that Bulk and Weight, is a Thins 
worthy to be more curiouſly conſidered. 
For either they muſt fall from an incredible 
Height, the Vapours they encountred by the 
Way condenſing, and, as it were, cryſtallizing 
upon them into Ice, and in time augmenting 
them to that Bulk; or elſe, there muſt be 
ſome ſtrange and unknown Faculty in the 
Air to ſuſtain them. That the ſuperior Air 
doth ſupport heavy Bodies better than the 
interior, the Flight of Birds ſeems to be a 
clear Demonſtration. For, when they are 
mounted up on High, they fly with leſs Fa- 
tigue, and move forward with greater Faci- 
lity, and are able to continue longer upon 
the Wing without Delaſſation, than in the 
lower Air they could poſſibly do. And there- 
tore, when they are to make great Flights, 
they ſoar aloft in the Air, at a great Height 
above the Earth. So have I often ſeen a 
Flock of Wild-Geeſe mounted ſo high, that 
though their Flight be ſwift, they ſeemed to 
make but little Way in a long tune, and t9 
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proceed on their Journey with eaſe, and ver 
leiſurely, by reaſon of their Diſtance. And 
et one would think, this were contrary to 
Reaſon, that the lighter Air, ſuch as is the 
ſuperior, ſhould better ſupport a weighty | 
Body than the heavier, that is, the inferior. 


Some imagine, that this comes to 


aſs by 


reaſon of the Wind, which is conſtantly mov- 


ing in the upper Air, which ſupports any 
Body that moves contrary to it. So we fee 
that thoſe Paper-Kites, which Boys make, are 


trary to the Wind : And when they are ad- 
vanced to a great Height, do but ſtick down 


| the nether End of the Line, to which they are 
| faſtned, into the Ground, they will be conti- 


nued by the Wind at the ſame Height they 
were, ſo long as it laſts and abides in the 


| fame Quarter. In like manner, the Birds fly- 


ing contrary to the Wind, 1t ſupports and 
keeps them up. But if this were the only 
Reaſon, methinks it ſhould not be fo 1 
but rather very laborious for Birds to fly 
againſt the Wind, ſo as to make any conſider- 
able Progreſs in the ſuperior Air, as we 
ſee they do. And therefore, poſſibly, they 
may be nearer the Right, who ſuppoſe, that 
the Gravity of Bodies decreaſes proportion- 
ably to their Diſtance from the Earth; and 
that a Body may be advanced ſo high, as 
quite to loſe its Gravity and Inclination, or 


raiſed in the Air, by running with them con- 
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ſee how it is poſſible to make Experiment, 
For, co what is ſaid by ſome, to have been 
tried, that a Bullet ſhot perpendicularly up- 
ward out of a great Gun, never deſcended 
again, I give no Credit at all. 1 

Burr to leave that, it is certain, that the 
Vapours, after they are mounted up to a 
conſiderable Height in the Air, are congeal- 
ed and turned into the immediate component 
Principles of Snow, in which Form, I con- 
ceive, they acquire a Lightneſs, and are apt 
to aſcend higher than they could do, fhould 
they retain the Form of a humid Vapour ; 
as, we fee, Ice is lighter than Water, out of 
which it is frozen. But whether this be the 
Reaſon of their Aſcent, or not, I am ſure of 
the Matter ot Fact, that thele Snow-Clouds 
do aſcend far above the higheſt Tops of 
the 4/ps For, paſſing over a Mountain in 
the Griſons Country, on the very Ridge of 
them, 1n the Beginning of the Spring, it 
ſnowed very faſt during my whole Paſlage 
for {ix Hours; and yet the Clouds ſeemed to 
be as far above my Head, as they do here in 
Enzland; and a great Height they muſt be, 
for the Snow to gather into ſo great Flakes, 
and to continue ſo long falling; nay, it may 
be three times ſo long. Moreover, we fee, 
that the higheſt Pikes and Summits of thoſe 
Mountains are covered with Snow. And! 
am aſſured, that all the Winter long, at Inter- 
vals, it ſnows upon the Tops of the Alps. 1 

. 
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2. In the Spring- time, when the Snow dif- 
ſolves, ſome of theſe Rivers that flow down 
from the Alpiue Mountains, run with a full 
Stream, and overflow their Banks, in clear 
Sun-ſhine Weather, though no Rain falls, as 
[ my ſelf can witneſs ; and therefore J pre- 
ſume, that all the reſt do ſo too, as the Inha- 
bitants affirmed. But, in the Summer-time, 
after the Snow hath been ſome time melted, 


| their Streams decay again, notwithſtanding 
any Vapours condenſed upon them, propor- 


tionable to the Droughts; neither are -there 
any Floods, but upon Falls of Rain. 

3. THAT the Snow diſſolved, and ſoaking 
into the Earth, is the Original of the Alpine 
Springs; a probable Argument may be taken 
trom the Colour of the Water of thoſe Ri- 


vers which deſcend from the Alpe, at leaſt on 


this Nothern-fide, which I obſerved to be of 
a Sea-green, even to a great Diſtance from 
their Heads ; which, whence can 1t proceed, 
unleſs from the nitrous Particles of the Snow- 
water, of which they conſiſt? Another alſo 


from the Bronchocele, or & gutturine Tumour, * Swoln 
an Eudemial Diſeaſe of the Natives of thoſe Throats. 


Parts, which Phyſicians and Naturaliſts at- 
tribute to the Water they drink, not without 
good Reaſon ; becauſe, fay they, it conſiſts 
of melted Snow, which gives it that malig- 
nant Quality. + Scalzger, ſpeaking of this 


nent. 


De Sub. 
tilit. Ex- 


Diſeaſe, ſaith, Id ab aqua fit e nivions lique- „ 3. 


factis, que multum terreſtris & crudi conti. ge. 2, 
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nent. But becauſe Fulins Palmarins may 
poſſibly be in the right, who imputes this Dit- 
eaſe to the Steams of the Minerals, eſpecially 
Mercurial, wherewith theſe Mountains a- 


bound, which infect the Waters, and render 


them noxious to the nervous Parts ; I ſhall not 
inſiſt upon this Particular. Wl 

IN confirmation of what I have ſaid con- 
cerning the Original of the Alpine Spring, 
T ſhall add the Opinion of the learned Al. 
phon ſuus Borellus, concerning the Fountains 
ſpringing up, or iſſuing out of the Sides of 
Mount tua in Ficily. They are probably 
(faith he) either generated, or at leaſt. en- 
creaſed, from the melting of the Snow, which 
doth perpeinally occupy the Top of the Moun- 
tam. And this is manifeſt, in that they are 
not diminiſhed,nor decreaſe in Summer, as elſe- 
where it happens, but often flow more plen- 
tifully. Lib. De Incendiis Ætnæ. 

WHAT Mr. Hailey faith of Springs, That 
they are perpetual, and without Diminution, 
even when no Rain talls, for a long Space of 
Time. It he underſtands it generally of all 
Springs, I add, that are accounted quick 
ones too, I deny his Aſſertion: That ſome 
there may be of that Nature, I grant. A Rea- 
ſon whereof may be given, vzz. that the 
Outlet is too ſmall to empty the Water of 
all the Veins and Earth that lie above it ina 
long time. In our Native Country of Eng- 


lend, there are living and laſting Springs ri- 


{ing 


Froſt, all the Springs about us brake out, and 
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ſing at the Feet of our ſmall Hills and Hil- 


locks, to which, I am ſure, the Vapours con- 


tribute very little ; which 1s ſo obvious to 

every Man, that, I think, I need not ſpend 

time to prove it. 
YET muſt I not diſſemble or deny, that in 


the Summer- time the Vapours do aſcend, or 
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are carried up in that Form, by the Sides f 


the Mountains to their higheſt Tops, and 


above them; for there falls no Snow there, in 
the Heat of Summer ; and that which lies 
there, is, for the moſt part, diſſolved. But 
that Rain falls plentifully there, I myſelf can 
witneſs ; having been on the two higheſt 
Tops of che Mount Jura (which keeps the 
Snow all Winter) on the one, called Thuiri 
in a Thunder-ſhower ; and on the other, cal- 
led Ja Dolaæ, in a ſmart and continued Rain: 
So that I will not deny, but in Summer- time 
the Vapours may contibute ſomewhat to the 
Springs ; as I have elſewhere intimated : 
Clouds almoſt continually hanging upon the 


Tops of the Mountains, and the Sun having 


there but little Power. | 
AND now that J am diſcourſing of theſe 
Things, give me leave to ſet down an Obſer- 


vation I made in the laſt * great Froſt, the- 1683. 


ſharpeſt that was ever known in the Memo- 
ry of Man, which I had before met with in 
Books, but did not give firm Credit to, that 
is, that notwithſtanding the Violence of the 


ran 
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ran more plentitully than uſually they did at 
any other time : Which I knew not what to 
impure to, unleſs perchance the cloſe Stop- 
ping the Pores of the Earth, ard keeping 1n 
that Part, which, at other times, was wont 
to vapour away; which Account I neither 
then could, nor can yet iully acquieſce 1n. 


To this I will here add an Abſtract of a 
Letter, written by my honoured Friend Dr. 
Tancred Robiſon. 


. O U may, peradventure, meet with 
k {ome Oppoſition againſt your Hypot he- 
fie of Fountains, though indeed Tam more 
© and more confirm'd in your Opinion of them, 
© and the Vie of the Mountains. Father 7a- 
© chart, in his ſecond Voyage to Siam, lays, 
© When he went up to the Top of the Table 
Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, the 


© Rocks and Shrubs were perpetually drop- 


ping, and feeding the Springs and Rills be- 
* low, there being generally Clouds hanging 
on the Sides, near the Top. This conſtant Diſ- 
« tillation of Vapours from the Ocean, on ma- 


© ny high Ridges of that great Promontory, 


may, peradventure, be one Cauſe of the won- 
© dertul Fertility and Luxury of the Soil, which 
produces more rare Plants and Animals than 
© any known Spot of Ground in the World; 


the Diſcovery whereof is owing to the Cu- 
© riofity and Wiſdom of the Dureh. The ſame 


Obſervation hath been frequently made by 
N our 
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* our Eugliſh Merchants in the Madera and 
E © Canary Ulands (the firſt of which is near in 
the ſame Latitude on the North of the &Aqua- 
tor, that the aforementioned Cape is in the 
* South) eſpecially, in their Journeys up to the 
| © 7P:keof Teuer iſt, in which, at ſuch and ſuch 
| © Heights, they were always wet to the Skin, 
by the Droppings of the great Stones, yet no 
Rain over-head; the ſame I have felt in paſ- 
| * ſing over ſome of the Alps. The Trees, 
* which in the Iflands of Ferro, J. Thomas, and 
in Guinea, are ſaid to furniſh the Inhabitants 
* with moſt of their Water, ſtand on the Sides 
* of vaſt Mountains: Voſſius, in his Notes on 
* Pomponius Mela, affirms them to be Arbo- 
* reſcent Ferulas; though indeed, according 
to Paludanus's dry'd Sample ſent to the 
* Dukeof Wirtemberg, they ſeem rather to be 
* of the Laurel Kind; perhaps there are many 
different Sorts of them. I believe there is 
ſomething in the many Relations of Travel- 
0 | CT | 
lers and Voyagers concerning theſe Trees; 
but then I fancy they are all miſtaken, when 
they ſay, the Water iſſues out of the Trees: 
* The Vapours ſtop d by the Mountains, con- 
* denſe and diſtill down by the Boughs. There 
being no Mountains in Egypt, may be one 
Reaſon why there is little or no Rain in that 
* Country, and conſequently no freſh Springs; 
therefore in their Caravans they carry all 
their Water with them in great Borraczo's, 
* and they owe the Inundation of their —_ 
. | Nite 
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Nile to the ſtationary or periodical Rains 
© on the high Parts of Athiopia. This may be 
the Cauſe that the vaſt Ridge and Chain of 
Mountains in Peru are continually water'd, 
© when the great Plains in that Country are all 
<dry'dup and parch'd. This Hypoi heſis con- 
* cerning the Original of Springs from Vapours, 
© may hold better in thoſe hot Regions, within 
and near the Tropicks (where the Exhalations 
from the Sea are moſt plentiful, moſt rarity'd, 
and Rain ſcarce) than in the temperate and 
* frigid ones (where it rains and {nows general- 
ly on the Hertices of the Mountains) yet even 
in our European Climates I have often ob- 
* ſerv'd the Fires, Pines, and other V egetables 
near the Summits of the Alps and Apennines, 
(to drop and run with Water, when it did not 
rain above; ſome Trees more than others, ac- 

* cording to the Denſity and Smoothneſs of their 
Leaves and Superficies, whereby they ſtop 
* and condenſe Vapours more or leſs. The 
* Beams of the Sun having little Force on the 
high Parts of Mountains, the interrupted Va- 
© pours muſt continually moiſten them and 
© (as in the Head of an Alembick) condenſe 
© and trickle down; ſo that we owe part of our 
© Rain, Springs, Rivers, and Conveniencies 
© of Life, to the Operation of Diſtillation and 
Circulation by the Sun, the Sea, and the Hills, 
© without even the laſt of which the Earth 
© would ſcarce be habitable. This preſent Year, 
in Kent, they have had no Rain ſince — 
| “ lalt, 
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« laſt, therefore moſt of their Springs are dry 


© at this very Day, as I am aſſured from good 


Hands. The high Spouting of Water, even 
| © to three Fathoms perpendicular out of innu- 


© merable Holes, on the Lake Zzr knits in Car- 


© 114044, after Rains on the adjacent Hills, ex- 


© ceeds the Spirting Gips, or Natural et 


A Eaus we have in England. | 
| Nov. 12. 1691. Taucred Robinſon. 


SINCE the Receipt of this Letter, an Expe- 
riment (give me leave fo to call it) occurred 
to me, which much confirmed me in the 


| Belief and Perſuaſion of the Truth of thoſe 


Hiſtories and Relations which Writers and 
Travellers have delivered to us concerning 
dropping Trees in Ferro, F. Thome, Cuinea, 
&c. of Which before Iwas ſomewhat diffident; 
and likewiſe in the Approbation of the Hypo- 
theſis of my Learned Friend Dr. Zancred Ro- 


| binſon, for the ſolving of that Phenomenon. 


The ſame alſo induces me to believe that Va- 
pours may have a greater Intereſt in the Pro- 
duction of Springs, even in temperate and 
cold Regions, than I had before thought. 
The Experiment or Obſervation is this: 
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ABouT the Beginning of December, 1691, 


there happened to be a Miſt, and that no 
very thick one, which continued all Day; 
the Vapour whereof, notwithſtanding the 
Trees were wholly deveſted of Leaves, con- 


denſed fo faſt upon their naked Branches and 


'T wigs, 
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Twigs, that they dropped all Day at ſuch a 
rate, that I believe the Water diſtilling from 
a large Tree in twenty four Hours, had it 
been all received and reſerved in a Veſſel, 
might have amounted to a Hogſhead. What 
then may we rationally conjecture, would 
have dropped from ſuch a Tree, had it been 
covered with Leaves of a denſe Texture, and 
ſmooth Super ficzes, apt to collect the Parti- 
cles of the Vapour, and unite them into 
” 5 

Ir is clear by this Effect, that Trees do 
diſtill Water apace, when Clouds or Miſts 
hang about them; which they are reported 
by Benzo conſtantly to do about the Foun- 
tain-Tree in Ferro, except when the Sun 
ſhines hot upon it. And others tell us, that 
that Tree grows upon a Mountain too: S0 
that it is no wonder, that it ſhould drop 
abundance of Water. What do I ſpeak of 
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that Tree? all the Trees of that Kind grow 
on the Sides of vaſt Mountains, as Dr. Kobin. 0 
/on hath noted; yet he thinks that now and 
then many Trees may run and diſtill in I 
Plains and Valleys, when the Weather has 
been fair; but then this Phenomenon happens 


very rarely, whereas in the other 'tis regu- 
lar and conſtant. Beſides, that in hot Regi- 7 
ons, Trees may in the Night-time diſtill Wa- : 


ter, though the Air be clear, and there be no i ©* 
Miſt about them, ſeems neceſſarily to follow, 5 


from Mr. Zaey's Experiment. 
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the Deluge. 
Now, if there be in Miſts thus much Va- 
pour condenſed upon Trees, doubtleſs alſo 


there is in Proportion as much upon rhe Sur- 


face of the Earth and the Graſs; and conſe- 
queatly, upon the Tops and Ridges of high 


| Mountains, which are frequently covered 


with Clouds, or Miſts, much more; ſo much 


as muſt needs have a great Intereſt in the 
Production and Supply of Springs, even in 


temperate Countries. 


Bur that inviſible Vapours, when the Sky 
| is clear, do at any time condenſe fo faſt up- 


on the Trees, as to make them drop, I never 


| obſerved in England, or elſewhere, no not 


in the Night Seaſon ; though IT do not deny, 


but upon the Apeunine ani Southern Side of 


the Alps, and elſewhere in the hotter Parts 
of Europe, in Summer Nights, they may. 
However, conſidering the Penetrancy of ſuch 
Vapours, that in moiit Weather they will 
inſinuate themſelves deeply into the Pores of 
dry Wood, ſo thar Doors will then hardly 
ſhut, and Chinks and Crannies in Boards and 


Floors be cloſed up, I know not but that 


they may likewiſe ſtrike deep into the 
Ground, and together with Miſts contribute 
to the Feeding and Maintenance of Springs, 
in Winter- time, when the Sun exhales but 
little; it being an Obſervation of the learn- 
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in M inters neither ſnowy nor rainy, yet Foun. 
tains pour forth more Water than in Summer, ll .; 
unleſs it happen to be a very wet Seaſon. Yet ,, 
are their Contributions inconſiderable, if A 
compared with the Supplies that are afford. o 
ed by Rains. And one Reaſon why in Win 
ter Fountains flow more plentifully. may be, 
becauſe then the Sun defrauds them not, nor Nee 
| exhales any thing out of the Earth, as in Sum. an 
| mer-time he doth. VV 5 
ITIERETORE, whenever in this Work I WM; 
have aſſigned Rain to be a ſufficient or on 
Cauſe of Springs and Rivers, I would not be 
underſtood to exclude, but to comprehend 
therein Miſts and Vapours, which I grant to 
have ſome Intereſt in the Production of them, 
even in temperate and cold Regions, and a 
very conſiderable one in hot. Though | 
cannot be perſuaded, that even there they 
are the principal Cauſe of Springs, for that 
there fall ſuch plentiful and long continuing 
Rains, both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Tndies, in 
the Summer-Months: That Rains are the 
only Cauſe of the Fertility of the Earth, | 
am convinced by what was lately ſuggeſted 
to me by my honoured Friend Dr. 7 ancred 
Robinſon, that all Dearths proceed from 
Droughts as well in hot Countries as in tem. 
perate and cold, be the Vapours what the) 
will. The Scripture confirms this, by jou 
ing Rain and fruitful Seaſons togetner. 


But 
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Bor to return from whence we digreſſed, 


„ chat is, to the Conſideration of that Hypo- 
et N 42/55, or Opinion, That all the Rivers of 
iche Earth diſcharge into the Sea half an 
l- WW Ocean of Waters daily. _ | 


*. Tux Fruitfulneſs of the Earth is alſo in a 
* ¶ great meaſure owing: to Floods, which pro- 
or Wl ceed from Rain n upon the Mountains, 
n- and waſhing down thence a great deal of 
barth, and ſpreading it upon the lower 
1 WGrounds and Meadows, which renders theſe 
lv Wo fruitful, that they bear plentiful Crops of 
be Grass Yearly, without any Culture or Ma- 
nd nuring. An eminent Inſtance of this is the 
0 Land of Egypt, which owes its great Luxu- 
M, Wriancy to the annual Overflowing of the Ri- 
„„ , ner, 3 
11 Ina read of ſome Philoſophers, who 
ne WF imagined the Earth to be a great Animal, and 
nat A that the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea was 


us the Reſpiration of it. And now, methinks, if 
this Doctrine be true, we have a farther Ar- 
the Weument to confirm their Opinion: For this 
bh, | Wpcrperual Motion of the Water anſwers very 
ſted well to the Circulation of the Blood, the 
crel water moving faſter, in Proportion to its 
ro Bulk, thro? the Veins of this round Animal, 
rem; than the Blood does through thoſe of other 
theſ ling Creatures. To which we may add 
jou farther, that to maintain this conſtant Cir- 


Jalation, there is alſo, probably, about the 
Center of the Earth, a perpetual Fire, an- 
5 11 ſwering 


— 
+. 
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ſwering to the Biolychnium in the Heart, but 
if not about the Center, yet certainly in pro- 
found Caverns, and even under the very Bot. 
toms of the Seas; to which ſome, and no 
mean Philoſophers, have attributed the Eb. 
bing and Flowing of its Waters. 

Bur becauſe (as I ſaid before) this Opi- 
nion ſeems to me intolerably extravagant, | 
{hall let it paſs without any ſerious Conſide- 
ration; andalſo omit the Inferences I made 
from it in the former Edition of this Work. 

Fox (as I have noted before) this torty 
Days Rain, at the Time of the Deluge, was 
no ordinary one, ſuch as thoſe that uſually 
diſtill down leiſurely and gently in Winter. 
time, but like our Thunder-Storms and vio- 
lent Showers, Cataracts, and Spouts, which 
pour forth more Water in an Hour than they 
do 1n four and Were : So that in forty Na- 
tural Days the Clouds might well empty out 
more than eight Oceans of Water upon th 
Earth. And ſo we need not be to eek for 
Water for a Flood; for the Rain falling at 
that rate we have mentioned, would, witl | 
the Addition of as much Water from the 
{ubterraneous Abyſs, or great Deep, in tel © 
Space of forty Natural Days, afford Water f 
enough to cover the Earth, ſo far as to il © 
the Ark afloat, or raiſe it up ſo high, as that 
its Bottom ſhould not touch the Ground. 

I Have but one thing more to add up 
this Subject; that is, that I do not ſee * 

| e 
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their Opinion can be true, who hold that 
ſome Seas are lower than others; as for ex- 
ample, the Red-Sea than the Medzterranean. 
For it, being true that the Water keeps its 
Level, that is, holds its Superficies every 
where equidiſtant from the Center of Gra- 
vity ; or if by Accident one Part be lower, 
the reſt, by reaſon of their Fluidity, will ſpee- 
| dily reduce the Superficies again to an E- 
quality; the Waters of all Seas communi- 
cating either above, or under Ground, or 
both ways, one Sea cannot be higher or low- 
er than another: But ſuppoſing any Accident 
ſhould elevate or depreſs any, by reaſon of 
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this Confluence or Communication, it would 


ſoon be reduced to a Level again, as might 
demonſtratively be proved. 

Bur I return, to tell the Reader what I 
think the moſt probable of all the Cauſes I 
have heard aſſigned of the Deluge, which 
is, the Center of the Earth being at that 


time changed, and ſet nearer to the Center 


or Middle of our Continent, whereupon the 


Atlantic and Pacifick Oceans mult needs 


preſs upon the ſubterraneous Abyſs, and ſo 


by Mediation thereof force the Water up- 


ward, and at lait compell it to run out at 
thoſe wide Mouths and Apertures made by 


the Divine Power breaking up the Foun- 


tains of the great Deep. And we may ſup- 
Poſe this to have been only a gentle and 
graduate Emotion, no faſter than that the 
I 3 Waters 
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Waters running out at the Bottom of the 
Sea, might. accordingly lower the Superfi. 
cies thereof ſufficiently, ſo that none needed 
run over the Shores. Theſe Waters thus 
poured out from the Orifices of the Foun- 
tains upon the Earth, the Declivity being 
changed by the Removal of the Center, 
could not flow down to the Sea again, but 
muſt needs ſtagnate upon the Earth, and 
overflow it ; and afterwards, the Earth re- 


turning to its old Center, return alſo to their 


former Receptacles. 
Tris Hypotheſis gives us a fair and eaſy So- 


lution of all the Phenomena of the Deluge, 


ſave only the Generality of it (making it to- 
pical, and confining it to our Continent) and 
delivers us from that great and inſuperable 


Difficulty of finding eight, nay, twenty two 


Oceans of Water to effect it: For no leſs is 
requiſite to cover the whole Terraqueous 
Globe with Water, to the Height of fifteen 
Cubits above the Tops of the higheſt Moun- 
tains, But becauſe the Scripture uſeth general 
Expreſſions concerning the Extent of the Flood, 
ſaying, Gen. vii. 19. And all the high hills 
that were under the whole heaven were co- 
vered; and again, ver. 22. All in whoſe noſ⸗ 
trils was the breath of life, of all that was 
in the dry land, died. And, becauſe the Ame- 


ricans alſo are faid to have ſome ancient Me- 
morial Tradition of a Deluge (as credible Au- 


thors, Acoſta, Herrera, and others inform us) 
LED; 25 „ 0 EE EE er which 
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which ſaith, That the whole Race of Mankind : 
was deſtroyed by the Deluge, except ſome few 


that eſtaped : (They are the Words of Au- 


guſtine Corata, concerning the Peruvian Tra- 


dition; and Lupus Gomara faith the ſame, 
from thoſe of Mexico.) And the ingenious 
Author of the Theory of the Earth, hath, by 
2 moderate Computation, demonſtrated, That 
there muſt be then more People upon the 
Earth than now : I will prop Es way 


of ſolving this Phenomenon, and that is, by 


ſuppoſing that the Divine Power might at 


that time, by the Inſtrumentality of ſome na- 
tural Agent, to us at preſent unknown, ſo 


depreſs the Surface of the Ocean, as to force 
the Waters of the Abyſs through the fore- 
mentioned Channels and Apertures, and fo 
make them a partial and concurrent Cauſe of 
the Deluge. 8 

Tr there are, at ſome times, in the 
Courſe of Nature, extraordinary Preſſures up- 
on the Surface of the Sea, which force the 


Water outwards upon the Shores to a great 


Height, is evident. We had upon our Coats, a 


few Years ago, an extraordinary Tide, where- 
in the Water roſe ſo high, as to overflow all 


the Sea-Banks, drown Multitudes of Cattle, 
and fill the lower Rooms of the Houſes of 
many Villages that ſtood near the Sea; ſo 
that the Inhabitants, to ſave themſelves, were 
torced to get up into the upper Rooms and 
Garrets of their Houſes. Now, how this 

; 14 could 
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could be affected, but by an unuſual Pref 
{ure upon the Superfi:ies of the Ocean, I can- 
not well conceive. In like manner, That the 
Diviae Providence might, at the time of the 
Deluge, fo order and diſpoſe ſecond Cauſes, 
as to make ſo ſtrong a Preſſure upon the 
Face of the Waters, as to force them up to a 
Height ſuffi ĩent to overflow the Earch, is no 
way unreaſonable to believe. But becauſe 
there muſt be another Miracle required, to 
ſuſpend the Waters upon the Land, and to 
hinder them from running off again into the 


Sea; this is far more unlikely than the for- 


r. 

THEsE {1ypotheſes J propoſe, as ſeeming 
to me, at preſent, moſt facile and conſonant 
to Scripture, without any Concern for either 
of them; and therefore, am not ſolicitous to 
gather together, and heap up Arguments to 
confirm them, or to anſwer Objections that 
may be made againſt them, being as ready 
to relinquiſh them upon better Information, 
as I was to admit and entertain them. 


Cuar, i 
Of the E fects of the Deluge. 


CoMe now to the third Parti- 
cular propoſed; that is, To 
enquire 1 the Con- 
ſequents of the Deluge; What 

conſiderable Effects it had up- 

on the Earth, and its Inhabitants. 

Ir had, doubtleſs, very great, in changing 

the Superficzes of the dry Land. In ſome 

Places, adding to the Sea; in fome, taking 

from it; making Iſlands of Penin ſulæ, and 

joining others to the Continent ; altering the 
Beds of Rivers, throwing up leſſer Hills, and 
waſhing away others, S. The moſt re- 
markable Betts, it's likely, were in the Skirts 

of the Continents; becauſe the Motion of 

the Water was there moſt violent.“ Athana- * De A. 

ius Kircher gives us a Map and Deſcrip- Ne, p. 

tion of the World after the Flood, ſhewing **: 

what Changes were made therein by it, or 
upon occaſion of it afterward, as he fancies 

or conjectures. But becauſe I do not love to 

trouble the Reader with uncertain Conjec- 

tures, J ſhall content my ſelf to have ſaid in 
general, that it may rationally be ſuppoſed, 
there were then great Mutations and Altera- 


tions made in the ſuperficial Part of the 
Earth: 
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Earth; but what they were, though we may 
ueſs, yet can we have no certain Know- 
Ge of: And for Particulars, refer the Cu- 
rious to him. 
ONE malignant Effect it had upon Man- 
kind, and probably upon other Animals too 
in ſhortning their Age, or the Duration of 


their Lives; which I. have touched before, 


and ſhewn, that this Diminution of Age is 
to be attributed either to the Change of the 
Temperature of the Air, as to Salubrity, or 
Equality (ſudden and frequent Changes of 
Weather having a very bad Influence upon 
the Age of Man in abbreviating of it, as I 
could eaſily prove) or elſe to the Deteriority 
of the Diet ; or to both theſe Cauſes. But 


. how the Flood ſhould induce or occaſion 


ſuch a Change in the Air, and Productions 
of the Earth, I do not comprehend. 


| CAP. IV. 
Of formed Stones, Sea-Shells, and other 
Marme-like Bodies found at great Di- 


ſtances from the Shores, ſuppoſed to have 
been brought in by the Deluge. 


Nor ſuppoſed Effect of the 
ag} Flood, was a bringing up out of 
the Sea, and ſcattering all the 
— Earth over, an innumerable Mul- 
titude of Shells and Shell-Fiſn; there being 
of theſe Shell-like Bodies, not only on lower 
Grounds and Hillocks, but upon the higheſt 
Mountains, the Apennine and Alps them- 
ſelves. A ſuppoſed Effect, I fay, becauſe it 
is not yet pi among the Learned, whe- 
ther theſe ies, formerly called petrified 
9hells, but now-a-days paſſing by the Name 
of formed Stones, be original Productions of 
Nature, formed in Imitation of the Shells of 
Fiſhes ; or the real Shells themſelves, either 
remaining ſtill entire and uncorrupt, or pe- 
trified and turned into Stone, or, at leaft, 
Stones caſt in ſome Animal Mold. Both 
Parts have ſtrong Arguments and Patrons. 
I ſhall not balance Authorities, but only con- 
ſider and weigh Arguments. | 
— THhose for the latter Part, wherewith I 
ER on 


Y.+ 


{hall begin, are, 
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Firſt, Becauſe it ſeems contrary to that 
reat Wiſdom of Nature, which 1s obſervable 
in all its Works and Productions, to de- 
ſign every thing to a determinate End, and, 
for the attaining that Eud, make ute of ſuch 
Ways, as are molt agreeable to Man's Reaſon, 
that theſe prettily ja” Bodies {ſhould have 
all thoſe curious Figures and Contrivances 
(which many of them are formed and 
adorned with ) generated or wrought by a 
Plaitick Virtue, tor no higher End, than only 
to exhibit ſuch a Form. This is Dr. ook's 
Argumentation. To which Dr. Plot an- 
ſwers, That the End of ſuch Productions is, 
to beautify the World with thoſe Varieties; 
and that this is no more repugnant to the Pru- 


denceof Nature, than is the Production of moſt 


Flowers, Tulips, Anemones, Sc. of which 
we know as little Uſe. as of formed Stones. 
But hereto we may reply, That Flowers are 
for the Ornament of a Body, that hath ſome 


Degree of Lite in it: A Vegetative Soul, 


whereby it performs the Actions of Nutri- 
tion, Auction and Generation; which it is 
reaſonable ſhould be ſo beautified. And, 
Secondl;, Flowers ſerve to embrace and che- 
riſh the Fruit, while it is yet tender; and 
to defend it from the Injuries of Sun and 
Weather; eſpecially, for the Protection and 
Security of To Apices, which are no idle 
or uſeleſs Part, but contain the Maſculine 


Sperm, and ſerve to give Fecundity to the 
| Seed, 
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Seed. Thirdly, Though formed Stones may 
be uſeful to Man in Medicine, yet Flowers 
afford us abundantly more Uſes, both in 
Meat and Medicine. 

YET I muſt not diſſemble, that there is a 
Phenomenon in Nature, which doth ſome- 
what puzzle me to reconcile with the Pru- 
dence obſervable in-all its Works, and ſeems 
ſtrongly to prove, that Nature doth ſome- 
times /udere, and delineate Figures, for no 
other End, but for the Ornament of ſome 
Stones, and to entertain and gratify our Cu- 
rioſity, or exerciſe our Wits: That is, thoſe 
elegant Impreſſions of the Leaves of Plants 
upon Coal-flate, the Knowledge whereof I 
mulſt confeſs myſelf to owe to my learned 
and ingenious Friend, Mr. Edward Lhwyd 
of Oxford, who obſerved of it in ſome Coal- 


pits in the Way from cheſter in Gloceſt or 


ſhire to Briſtol 5 and afterwards communi- 
cated to me a Sample of it. That which he 
found, was marked with the Leaves of two 
or three Kinds of Ferns and of Hart a- tongue. 
He told me alſo, that Mr. Yoodward,a Loy- 
doner, ſhewed him very good Draughts of 
the common Female Fern, naturally tormed 
in Coal, which himſelf tound in Mendzp 
Hills; and added, That he had found in the 
ſame Pits, Draughts of the common Cinque- 
foil, Clover-graſs and Strawber res. But theſe 
Figures are more diligently to be obſerved 
and conſidered. 5 
5 
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DR. Woodward will have theſe to be the 
Impreſſions of the Leaves of Plants, which 


were there lodged at the Time of the gene- 


ral Deluge. 
Secondly, There are found in the Earth at 


a great Diſtance from the Sea, real Shells un- 
petrified and uncorrupted, of the exact Figure 
and Conſiſtency of the preſent natural Sea- 
Shells, and in all their Parts like them, and 
that not only in the lower Grounds and Hil- 
locks near the Sea, but in Mountains of a con- 
ſiderable Height, and diſtant from the Sea. 
Chriſtianus Ment zelins, in his Diſcourſe con- 


cerning the Bouonian Phoſphorus, gives us a 


Relation of many Beds of them found mingled 
with Sand in the upper Part of a high Moun- 
tain not far from Bologna in [taly. His Words 
are theſe, Non procul monte Paterno ditto, la- 

pidis Bononienſis patria, unico forte milliari 
Italico diſtanti (loci nomen excidit memoria) 


ingen mons imminet præruptus d violentia 


torrentium aquarum, quas imbres frequentes 
ex vicinis montibus confluentes efficiunt, at- 
que inſignes terrarum moles ab iſto monte pro- 


ſternunt ac degiciunt. In hac montis ruina, 
ſuperiore in parte viſuntur multæ ſtrages ſe- 


riefve, ex teſtis conchyliorum omuis generis, 
lurimd arend interjſectd, inſtar ſtrati ſuper 

firatum (ut chymicorum vulgus loquitur,) Et- 

enim inter haſce teſtarum conchyliorum ſtrages 


 ſeriefve arena ad craſſitiem uluæ & ultra in- 


terpoſita. Erant autem teſtæ variorum conchy- 
; liorum, 
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liorum, omnes ab invicem diſtinctæ, nec cui. 
quam lapidi impactæ, aded ut ſe parat im omnia 
manibus tractari & dignoſci potuerint. Effe- 
cerat hoc arena ane nullo limo luto ve inter- 
mixta, que conchyliorum teſtas con ſer vaverat 
per multa ſecula integras. Interea verò diu- 
turnitate temporis omnes iſtæ teſtæ erant in al- 
biſſimam calcem facile reſolubiles. Not far 
from the Mountain called Paterno, where the 
Bononian d tone is gotten, about an Italian 
Mile diſtant (the Name of the Place is ſlipt 
out of my Memory) is a huge hanging Moun- 
tain, broken by the Violence of the Torrents, 
canſed by the Confluence of Waters deſcending 
from the neighbouring Mountains after fre- 
quent Showers, shrowing down great Heaps 
of Earth from it In this upper Part of this 
broken Mountain, are ſeen many Beds br 
Floors of all kinds of Sea-Shells, much Sand 
inter poſing between Bed and Bed, after the 
manner of Stratum ſuper Stratum, or Layer 
_ Layer, as the Chymiſts phraſe it. The 
Beds of Sand interceeding between theſe Rows 
of Shells, were a Tard thick, or more. Theſe 
Shells were all diſtint or ſeparate one from 
another, and not ſtuck in any Stone, or cemen- 
ted together, ſo that they might be e and 
n viewed and handled with one's 
Hands. The Cauſe whereof was their being 
lodged in a pure Sand, not intermixt withany 
Mud or Clay, which kept the Shells entire for 
many Ages. Tet were all theſe Shells, by rea- 


called Hedley, three Miles South of Zp/pam, 
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fon of the Length of Time they had lain there, 


eaſily reſoluble into a purely white Calx or 
Aſh. F:bius Columna alſo obſerves, That in 


the Tophaceous Hills and Cliffs about Andria 


in Apulis, there are found various Sorts of 
Sea-ſhells, both broken and whole, uncorrupt, 
and that have undergone no Change. And 


Ovid in Metam. lib. 15. 


Et procul a pelago Conche jacuere maring, 
J am alſo informed, by my learned and wor- 


thy Friend, Dr. Tancred Robinſon, That Si- 


gnor Sertal: ſhewed him, in his Mu ſeum at 


Milan, many Turbens, Echini, Pearl-ſhells 


(one with a Pearl in it) Pecſunculi, and ſe- 


veral other perfect Shells, which he himſelf 
found in the Mountains near Genoa; and af. 
terwards, my ſaid Friend took notice alſo of 


ſeveral Beds of them himſelf, as he paſſed 
over Mount Cenzs, above fifty Leagues di- 
ſtant from the Sea; he aſſures me, That 


many of the great Stones about the Build- 
ings of London, are full of Shells, and Pie- 
ces of them. Moreover, my fore- mentioned 


Friend, Mr. Lhwyd, ſent me perfect E/callop 
and Sea-Urchin Shells, exactly reſembling 
the like Sea-ſhells, both for Figure, Colour, 


Weight, and Conſiſtency ; which he himſelf 


2 up near Oxford: And hath lately 


ſent me Word, That he found at a Place cal- 


led Rungewell-Hiill in Surrev, at a Village 


at 


the Deluge. 
at leaſt twenty Miles diftant from the Sea, 
ſome Foſſil Oyſters, which, by the Confeſſion 
of Dr. Lifter himſelf, were indeed true Oy- 
ſter-ſhells, not petrified, nor much decayed : 
Nay, ſo like they were to Oyſters newly 
taken out of the Sea, that a certain Perſon 
ſeeing them, miſtook them for ſuch, and 
opened one of them, expecting to find a liv- 
ing Fiſh therein. 

ANOTHER the like Bed of Oyſter-ſhells 
found in hs own Ground, my worthy and 
ingenious Friend Mr. Peter Burrell, Mer- 


chant in /,cad 1, gave me an Account of: 


Which take in his own Words. 

* T HAVE a Pit, wherein is a Bed or Vein 
© of Oyſter-ſhells: About two Foot under 
© the Surface of the Earth they begin; and 
© are from about a Yard to one Hali-yard 
deep; and then ſucceeds a harſh Sand, that 
goes down two or three Yards deep, or 
© more. In a Rivulet that runs Hogg my 
Garden, half a Furlong from the foreſaid 
© Pit, there are of the ſame Shells great and 
* ſmall, not lying ſingly, but in great Clu- 


* ſters of great and ſmall together, with the 
upper and lower Valves entire. When you 
open them, thoſe that have not been ex- 


{ poſed to the Air, or impaired by the Wa- 
„ter, have a Concavity within, and a hard 


Maoſſineſs ſticking to the Inſide of each 


© Shell. Thoſe of the Pit are amaſſed as 


hard as a Rock; and where there are 
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© not little Veins of Sand mix'd with them, 
© they break into Pieces as big as a Halt- 
Peck: But, when expos'd to the Weatier, 
© crumble like Marl, and are good to ma- 
© nure Land, eſpecially thoſe which have 
© leaſt Sand mix'd with them. It's excel- 
© lent to bind Walls; only, upon Thaws 
in the Winter-time, it relaxes a little. 
I EIN p, by digging in ſeveral Places, 
© that there is a Layer or Bed of theſe Shells, 
which runs from North-Weſt to South- 
* Eaſt, two or three Furlongs in mine and 
my Neighbours Grounds. We are ſixty 
Miles diſtant from the Sea, though but five 
Miles from the River of Thames, on the 
Edge of Surrey, and lie high on the ſame 
© Level with Croydon. So far Mr. Burrell. 

THe Place where this Gentleman lives, is 
at Beckenham, near Bromley in Kent, ten 
Miles diſtant from London. He ſent me 
Samples of the Oyſter-Shells, exactly agree- 
ing with the Account he gives of them. 
They ſeem to have been the Shells of real 
and living Oyſters, and to have ſuffered no 
greater Change than they muſt needs do 
from the Nature of the Earth and Sand they 
were lodged in, and from the Water com- 
mix d therewith. And the Lying of them in 
ſuch a Bed, is a ſtrong Argument to prove, 
that this Place was ſome time the Bottom of 
* 5 which is a Thing hard to be be- 
teved. 
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the Deluge. 

ANOTHER Inſtance of ſuch a Bed of 
Foſſil Oyſter-Shells, I find in the YHiloſophi- 
cal Traunſſictious, N. 6. p. 485. communi- 
cated by Mr. James Brewer. 

„ Trese Oyſter-Shells were found and 
digged up near Reading, in Berkſhire. 
© The Circumference of the Place where 
they have been digged up, contains (as is 


_ © judged) between five and fix Acres of 
© Land, The Foundation of theſe Shells is 
a a hard, rocky Chalk. The Shells lie in a 


* Bed of green Sand, upon a Level through 
the whole Circumference, as nigh as can 
poſſibly be judged. This $:ratum of green 
Sand and Oyſter-Shells, is (as I meaſured 
it) nigh a Foot deep. Now, immediately 
above this Layer or .$:ratum of green Sand 
and Shells, is a Bed of bluiſh fort of Clay, 
very hard, brittle and rugged : They call 
ita pinny Clay, and is of no Uſe: This 
Bed or Layer of Clay, I found to be nigh 
a Yard deep; and immediately above it, is 
a Stratum of Fuller's Earth, which is nigh 
two Foot and a half deep. This Earth is 
often made uſe of by our Clothiers. And 
above this Earth, is a Bed or Layer of a 
clear, fine, white Sand, without the leaft 
Mixture of any Earth, Clay, &c. which 
is nigh ſeven © Foot deep. Then, im- 
mediately above this, is a ſtiff red Clay, 
(which is the uppermoſt Stratum) of 
which we make our Tiles. The Depth 
K 2 0 
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of tliis cannot conveniently be taken, it be- 
ing ſo high a Hill; upon the Top of which, 
is, and hath been dug, a little common 
Earth, about two Foot deep ; and imme- 


diately under, appears this red Clay that 
they make Tiles withal. I dug //airh he) 


Valves or Shells lying together, as Oyſters 
before opened; in their Cavity was got in 
ſome of the fore- mentioned green Sand. 
Theſe Shells are ſo very brittle, that in 


frequently 1 from its Fellow; but ?tis 
plainly to be ſeen, that they were united 
together, by placing the Shell that drops 


reſponds; but I dug up ſeveral that were 
entire, nay, ſome double 2 with all 
their Valves united.“ So far Mr. Brewer. 

Fox, that Nature ſhould form real Shells, 
without any Deſign of covering an Animal, 


is indeed fo contrary to that innate Prolepſis 


we have of the Prudence of Nature (that is, 
the Author of Nature) that without doing 
ſome Violence to our Faculties, we can hard- 
ly prevail with our ſelves to believe it; and 
gives great Countenance to the Atheiſts Ai 
ſertion, That Things were made or did exiſt 
by Chance, without Counſel or Direction to 
any end. 27 
App hereto, Thirdly, That there are other 


Bodies beſides Shells found in the Earth, re- 


ſembling 


ſeveral whole Oyſters, with both their 


digging them up, one of the Valves will 


off to his Fellow Valve, which exactly cor- 


the Deluge. 


ſembling the Teeth and Bones of ſome Fiſhes» 
which are ſo manifeſtly the very Things 
they are thought only to reſemble, that it 
might be eſteemed Obſtinacy in any Man 
that hath viewed and conſidered them, to de- 
ny it. Such are the G/ofopetre dug up in 
Malta in ſuch abundance, that you may bu 


them by Meaſure, and not by Tale: And alſo 


rg 


the Vertebres of Thornbacks, and other cars,” 


tilaginous Fiſhes there found, and ſold f 

Stones among the G/ofſopetre, which have 
no greater Diſſimilitude to the Teeth of a 
living Shark, and Vertebres of a Thornback, 


than ly ing ſo long in the Earth, as they muſt 


needs have done, will neceſſarily induce. 


1 


Mr. Doody has in his Cuſtody a petrify d 


Lump of Fiſhes, on ſome of which the Scales 
themſelves ſtill remain. And if the very In- 
ſpection of theſe Bodies is not enough to 
convince any Man that they are no Stones, 
but real Teeth and Bones, Fabius Columna 


proves it by ſeveral ſtrong Arguments. 


1. Thoſe Things which have a woody, bony, 
or fleſhy Nature, by burning are changed 
firſt into a Coal, before they go into a Calæ 
or Aſhes; But thoſe which are of a topha- 
ceous or ſtony Subſtance, go not firſt into 
Coal, but burn immediately into a Calx or 
Lime, unleſs by ſome vitreous or metallick 


Mixture they. be melted. Now theſe Teeth 


being burat, paſs preſently into a Coal, but 
the tophous Subſtance adhering to them, doth 
SI. Hob 
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not ſo; whence it is clear, that they are of 
an oſſcous and {tony Nature. 

NEexT he ſhews, That they do not ſhoot 
into this Form after the Manner of Salts or 
Cryſtal, which I ſhall have Occaſion farther 
to treat of by and by. Then he proves it 
from the Axiom, Na ura nihil facit fruſira; 
Nate males nothing in vain But theſe. 
Tecth, were they thus formed in the Earth, 
would be in vain; for they couid not have 
any Uſe of Teeth; as neither the Bones of 
ſupporting any Animal. Nature never made 
T-eth ichout a Jaw, nor Shells without an 
Animal Inhabitant, nor ſingle Bones, no not 
in their own proper Element, much leſs in 
a ſtrange oce. Farther he argues, from the 
Diiculty or Impoſſibility of the Generation 
of C loi petræ in ſuch Places; becauſe, among 
Tophi and Stones in thoſe dry Places, there 
could not be found Matter fir to make 
them of. But granting that, he queries 
whether they were generated at firſt all of a 
ſudden, or grew by little and little and from 
{mall to great, as Animals Teeth, whoſe Form 
they imitate, do. If the firſt be ſaid, he de- 
mands, Whether the Top hug, out of which 
they were extracted, were generated before, 
or after the Teeth were perfected? If it be 
laid before, he asks, Whether there were a 
Place in it of the Figure and Magnitude of the 
Tooth, or did the Tooth make it ſelf a Place? 
It the Iophus were concrete before, and with- 
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cout a Cavity, the Vegetative Power of the 


Stone now in Birth could not by Force make 
it ſelf a Place in the hard and ſolid Tophus ; 
or if it could, and did, the 7994s muſt needs 
be rent. Againſt the Production of theſe 
Bodies in a compact Earth or Stone, Mic. 


Ken, argues thus: Things that grow, ex- 


panding themſelves leiſurely or {lowly, may 
indeed lift up great Weights, and dilate the 
Chinks and Veins of Stones, as we ſee the 


Roots of Trees ſometimes do; but yet 


while they do thus make room for them- 
ſelves, they cannot but be often hindred by 
the Reſiſtance of ſome hard Obſtacle they 


meet with, as it happens to the Roots of 


Plants, which in hard Earth, being a thou- 
ſand ways writhen and compreſſed, recede 
from the Figure, which otherwiſe in ſoft Land 
they are wont to retain; whereas theſe Bo- 


dies, whereof we are now diſcourſing, are. 


all like one another, whether they be dug 
out of ſoft Earth, or cut out of Stones, or 
pluck'd off Animals. Wherefore they ſeem 


not to be at this Day produced in thoſe 
Places where they are found, becauſe (as we 


have faid) thoſe things which grow in com- 
pact Places are found ſtrangely miſhapen and 
irregular, which theſe are not : Nor was the 
Earth compacted when they were there pro- 
duced for the fame reaſon. Columna pro- 
ceeds, If there were a Place before ready 


made in the Tophus, then was not that Fi- 
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gure excavated in the Typhus by the Vegeta - 


tive Nature of the Tooth itſelf ; but the 7s- 
phus, by its own Nature and precedent Cavity, 
gave the Form to the Tooth. If the latter 
Part be choſen, and it be ſaid, that the Stone 
by its Vegetative Power grew by Degrees ; 


it may be anſwered as before, that could not 
y , 


be, becauſe the Hardneſs of the Tophus could 
not have yielded to the Vegetative Force of 
the Tooth, but would rather have been rent 
or divided by it; or rather the Tophas it- 
ſelf muſt have vegetated, containing a Cavi- 
ty or Uterus of the Shape of the Tooth, 
into which an offeous Humour, penetrating 
through the Pores, and filling the Cavity of 
the Urerus, muſt there have coagulated, and 
taken the Form thereof, as is obſerved in 
Stones that have their Original from a Fluor. 
That both Tooth and Caſe might vegetate 
together, he denies, becauſe in all the Teeth 
which he had ſeen, the 'Baſzs or Root was 
found broken, and that not with an uniform 
Fracture, but different in every one. Which 
Argument is not to be ſlighted, for that it 
{hews or proves, that there was no Vegeta- 
tion in the Caſe; becauſe in all other figured 
Foſſils it is obſerved, that they are never 
found mutilous, broken, or imperfe&. Nei- 
ther can it reaſonably be ſaid or believed, 
that theſe Roots or Teeth were by ſome 


chance broken within the Tophz, but rather, 
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that when they were caſually overwhelmed 
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and buried in that tophous Earth, they were 


broken off from the Jaws of the Animal in 
thoſe Volutations, and ſo in that manner mu- 
tilated. Againſt the Generation of theſe and 
the like Bodies in any hard Earth or Stone, 
N. Streno argues thus, That they are not at 
preſent ee in hard Earth, one may 
thence conjecture, that in all the Parts of 
ſuch Earth or Stone throughout, they are all 
found of the ſame Conſiſtence, and encom- 
paſſed round on all Sides with that hard Mat- 
ter: For if there were ſome of them pro- 
duced anew at this preſent Day, the conta in- 
ing or ambient Bodies ought to give way 
to them while they are growing, which they 
cannot; and the Bodies themſelves that are 
now produced, would, without doubt, diſco- 
ver ſomething wherein they differed from 
thoſe that were generated of old. Another 


Argument to prove them to be true Teeth, 


and no Stones, he brings from their various 
Parts and Figures, which muſt elſe have been 
ſo wrought and formed in vain. The Tooth 
being not one homogeneous Body, but com- 
pounded of Parts of a different Conſtitution, 
there muſt in the Formation of it be made a 
various Election of Humours, one for the 
Root, one for the inner Part, one for the Su- 
perficies of jft. Then for the Figures, Mag- 
nitude, Situation or Poſture, and Eitting of 
them; ſome are great and broad, and al- 
moſt triangular; others narrower and _ 
; „ ler, 
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ler, others very ſmall and narrow, of a py- 
ramidal Figure; ſome {treight, ſome crook- 


ed, bending downwards, or toward the ne- 


ther Side; ſome inclining toward the Left, 
others toward the Right Side; ſome ſerrate 


with ſmall Teeth; others with great Inden- 


tures, which is obſerved in the leſſer trian- 


gular ones; ſome ſmooth without any Teeth, 


* Di ſſert. 
de Gloſſo- 
petra. 


as the narrow pyramidal ones. All which 


Things are obſerved in Sharks Teeth, not 


_ y the learned Naturaliſts, but alſo by 
Fiſhermen and Mariners. The firſt Row of 
Teeth in theſe Animals hanging out of the 
Mouth, bend forward and downward ; the 


ſecond Row are ſtreight, eſpecially toward 


the Sides of the Mouth, where they are tri- 
angular and broad ; the other Rows bend 
downward toward the inner Part of the 
Mouth. Thus far * um 

Tris Argument is alſo made uſe of by 
Agoſtino Scilla : * The Apophyſes allo ( /aith 


© he) or Proceſſes, in the G/sſ"perra, de- 
© monſtrate their Original, were there no- 


0 _ elſe; ſince they exactly anſwer to 


© thoſe in Sharks Teeth, whereby every 


Tooth is inſerted into its Neighbour in the 
living Animal, with thoſe Parts porous, and 
* thoſe ſpongious, that are ſo in the Tooth 
of the Fiſh. Nay, whereas Sharks Teeth 


© are mortified into one another, in ſuch a 
+ manner, that a Man may eaſily tell, which 
belongs to which Side, which lie near the 

A e © Throat, 
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« Throat, which near the Snout, which lie 
© to the Right, which to the Left. And 


« whereas, in a Shark's Jaw, the Teeth on the 
Left Side will not fit on the Right, nor thoſe 


above ſerve below; ſo that upon ſeeing a 


Tooth, one may know which Side and 


© what Jaw it belongs to.“ He hath obſerv- 


ed every one of theſe Things, in his G o- 


petra, which punctually anſwer in every 


Part to the ſeveral Ranks of the Teeth in a 
living Shark. 

FoukrTHLy, If theſe formed Stones be in- 
deed original Productions of Nature, in Imi- 
tarion of Shells and Bones, how comes it to 
paſs, that there ſhould be none found that re- 
ſemble any other natural Body, but the Shells 
and Bones of Fiſhes only ? Why ſhould not 
Nature as well imitate the Horns, Hoots, 
Teeth, or Bones of Land Animals, or the 
Fruits, Nuts, and Seed of Plants? Now, my 
learned Friend, Mr. Edw:rd Lhwyd, above- 
mentioned, who hath been moſt diligent in 
colleCting, and curious in obſerving theſe Bo- 
dies, of any Man I know, or ever heard of, 
tells me, That he never found himſelf, or 
had ſeen in any Cabinet, or Collection, any 
one Stone that he could compare to any Part 
of a Land Animal. As for ſuch that do not 
reſemble any Part of a Fiſh, they are either 
Rock Plants, as the Aſtroites, Aſteriæ tro- 
chires, &©c, or do ſhoot into that Form, _ 
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lemnites and Jelenztes. | 

Fifthly, Thosk that deny theſe Bodies to 
have been the Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, 
have given us no ſatisfactory Account of the 
Manner of their Production. For that they 
do not ſhoot into that Form after the man- 
ner of Salts, may be proved by many Ar- 


guments. Firſt, All Salts that ſhoot, their 


Cryſtals or Concretions are of one. uniform 
Subſtance; as Signor 4go/tino Sciila clearl 

demonſtrates. Salt ( /azth he) is Salt as wel 
« within as without; A Granate and a To- 
© paz is a Granate and a Topaz throughout; 
Diamonds and Rubies are Diamonds and 
© Rubies all over; they are Aggregates of ſi- 
< milar Particles which compoſe the whole 


< Maſs, be it greater, or be it leſs: Where- 


cas, Glofſopetre, tor example, like al: other 
© Vegetating Subſtances, are made up of va- 
© rious and diſſimilar Corpuſcles, put toge- 
© ther in ſuch a manner, as is peculiarly ſub- 
« ſervient to the End for which they were 
made: Accordingly, the Cortex is of one 
£ Subſtance, the Medulla of another, and 
< that lodged in proper Cells, the Root diſ- 


© tint from them both.“ In other Bodies 


that ſhoot, as the Pyrites and Helemuites, one 
may obſerve ſtreight Radii or Fibres pro- 


ceeding from one Center. JS:condty, Did 


thoſe Bodies ſhoot into theſe F igures after 
the manner of Salts, it ſeems ft 
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me, that two Shells ſhould be ſo adapted 
together at the Heel, as to ſhoot out to the 
ſame Extenſion round, and the upper and ne- 
ther Valve be of different Figure, as in natu- 
ral Shells. Thirdly, Were theſe Bodies pro- 
duced in the manner of ſaline Concretions, 
it's ſtrange there ſhould be ſuch Varieties of 
them, and their Shapes ſo regular, and ex- 
actly circumſcribed : So great a Diverſity of 
Figures, arguing a greater Variety of Salts, 
or of their Modifications and Mixtures, than 
is likely to be found in Nature; and the 
Concretions of Salts never, that I have yet 


ſen, appearing in that Regularity of Figure, 
and due Circumſcription, as in theſe Bodies. 


This Argument, Steno, in his Diſcourſe con- 


cerning theſe Bodies, improves and urges 
thus; Who can deny, that the hexaedrical 
Figure of Cryſtal, the Cubes of Marcaſites, 
and the Cryſtals of Salts in Chymical Ope- 
{ rations, and infinite other Bodies coagu- 
' ating and cryſtallizing in a Fluid, have 
Figures much more ordinate than are thoſe 
* of Scallops, Cockles, and other Bivalves, 
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and alſo Periwinkles, and Turbens 2 Let 


* we ſee, in theſe ſimple Bodies, ſometimes 


the Top of a ſolid Angle cut off; ſome- 
* times many of them, without any Order, 
* ſticking one to another; ſometimes their 
Planes diftering among themſelves, in Mag- 
* tude and Situation; and many other 
Ways receding from their uſual Figure: 
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Which being fo, how much greater and 
more notable Defects muſt there needs 
have been in Bodies that have a far more 
compound Figure, ſuch as are thoſe which 
imitate the Forms of Animals, it they were 
in like manner generated ? Seeing, there- 
fore, in theſe Bodies, which are very much 
compounded, theſe Defects do ſeldom oc- 
curr, which in thoſe other molt ſimple Bo- 
dies are very frequent; ſeeing there are no 
Defects 2 in theſe compound Bo- 
dies, the like whereto are not in like man- 
ner ſeen in the Bodies of Animals: And 
ſeeing that whereſoever they are found, 
they are exceeding like both among them- 
ſelves, and to the Parts of Animals, it is 
very unlikely they ſhould fhoot into thoſe 
Figures after the manner of Salts; but, on 
the contrary, highly probable that they 
were originally the Parts of Animals ; the 
Similitude of Conformation in their Pores, 
Kris, Hinges, Teeth, Prominences, Threds, 
Sc. almoſt neceſſarily inferring a Simult- 
tude of Original ; which is an Argument 
of the Government of ſome Principle, ſu- 
perior to Matter figured and moved, in 
their Formations.” 

Fourthly, WERE theſe Bodies nothing but 


Concretions of Salts, or ſaline M:xtures, it 
ſeems no leſs ſtrange, that ſo many Liquors 
impregnated with all ſorts of Salts and Mi- 
neral Juices, in all Proportions, having been 


al 


the Deluge. 


at one time or other induſtriouſly or acci- 


dentally expoſed to cryſtallize, and let ſtand 
long in Veſſels, there ſhould never have 
been found in them any ſuch Concretions. 
For if any had happened, we ſhould, doubt- 
les, have heard of them, and the Obſervers 
would have improved ſuch an Experiment to 
the Production of the like Bodies, at their 
Pleaſure. 
Two farther Arguments, to prove that 
theſe Bodies were not primary ProduCtions 
of Nature, the forementioned Signor Scilla 
affords us. Nature ( /ays he) ſometimes pro- 
* duced monſtrous and defective Things. An 
Animal ſometimes wants a Limb; A Tree 
is without ſome principal Branches; A 
Fruit may want ſome of its chiefeſt Parts. 
Jet ſtill we may obſerve, that Nature co- 
vers that Defect with a Skin, or Bark, or 
Rind, fo that it never appears torne off, 


or rent, to the naked Eye, as it would, 
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* if it were torne off by a Hand, or cut off 


* with a Knife. This is Nature's conſtant 
* Courſe; which evidently ſhews, that Lu- 
* ſus Nature (as theſe are erroneouſly cal- 
led) were never produced in the Earth; 
* ſince all the Bruiſes and Fractures which 
* they have met with, are apparent, with- 
out any Diſguiſe to hide them; ſuch as 
* Nature always employs to hide the De- 
* tects of her own irregular Froductions.? 


Bur 
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Bur this may be ſolved, by faying, that 
theſe Fractures and Bruiſes happened to them, 
after they were perfectly formed, and, as I 
may fo fay, out of Nature's Hands; and fo, 
Nature not concerned to cover their De- 
fects. a : | 
Secondly, ALL the Echini, or other Land- 
Shells, which he found upon the Calabrian 
or Meſjimneze Hills, or had been brought him 
from Malta, were bruiſed by a perpendicu- 
lar Preſſure, which he explains thus: © The 
© Cruſt of all Echini has two Centers, one 
directly oppoſite to the other; ſo that if 
they happened to lie in the liquid Mud, in 
© ſuch a manner as that the loweſt Center 


© was perpendicular to the Horizon, they 


< were bruiſed fo as not to loſe their circu- 
© lar Figure, only they were much compreſ- 


© ſed. If they lay on one Side, they were 
© fqueezed out of that Shape, and the Mem- 


© branes of the Ligatures parted from each 


© other variouſly, according to the Situation 
© of theſe Shells in the Mud, at that Time. 


All which plainly ſhews, that as the Mud 


© dried, the ſuperincumbent Weight preſſed 
perpendicularly upon the encloſed Bodies, 
which were then compreſſed together in 
that Poſture they happened to be in; and 


my 


as the Mud got into their Cavities, in greater 

or leſſer Quantities ; and, as it dried, pro 

ped them up on the Inſide, againſt t : 
Prei- 
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were more or leſs compreſſed, according 
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« Preſſure of the Matter in which they lay.“ 
So far Killa. By all which it appears, That 
theſe Shells were not formed in the Mud 


where they lay, but precedently in the Sea ; 
and were, by extraordinary Tides or Inun- 
dations of the Sea, thrown up together with 


the Mud; which elſe would not have thoſe 


Effects upon them. 


As for what may be objected out of Sir 


John Norborougli's Voyage; © That the Hills 


© round about Port St. Julian, are full of 


© Beds of great Oyſter-Shells, which could 
© not come ( /azth he) from the Sea or Flood, 
© becauſe there is no ſuch Shell-Fiſh in thoſe 
© Seas or Shores.” I anſwer, That there 
might be ſuch in the Seas thereabout, al- 
though it was not Sir John's Hap to meet 
with them, or elſe they might be brought, 
by tempeſtuous Wind, from a great way off, 
as were thoſe Shells brought into Calabria, 
which we have before-mentioned out of Ago- 
ſtina Scilla. | 

80 I have finiſhed what I have to alledge, 
in Defence of the latter Part, 'That theſe 
formed Stones were ſometimes the real Shells 
_ of Fiſhes, I mean the figured Part 
Or them. 


I PROCEED now to ſet down, what may 
be objected againſt this Opinion, or offered in 
Aﬀertion of the contrary, vz. That theſe 
Bodies are Primitive Productions of Na- 

e E ture, 
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ture, in Imitation of the Shells and Bones of 
Fiſhes. 9 


Ad ANS the former Opinion we have 


been pleading for, it may be objected, That 


there follow ſuch ſtrange and Remy ab- 
ſurd Conſequences from it, as are hardly re 
concilable to Scripture, or indeed to ſober 
Reaſon. As, 

Firſt, THAT the Waters muſt have cover. 
ed the whole Earth, even the higheſt Moun- 
tains, and that for a long time, there being 
found of theſe Shells, not only in the moſt 
mountainous Parts of our Country, but in 
the higheſt Mountains in Europe, the Apen. 
nine and Alps themſelves, and that not only 
ſcattered, but amaſſed in great Lumps, and 


lying thick in Beds of Sand, as we have be 


tore ſhewn. Now, this could hardly be the 
Effect of a ſhort Deluge, which if it had 
carried any Shell-Fiſh ſo high, would in all 
Likelihood have ſcattered them very thin: 
Theſe Beds and Lumps of them neceſſarily 
inferring, that they muſt have bred there, 
which is a Work of Time. Whereas the 
general Deluge, from the Beginning to the 
End, laſted — ten Months and thirteen 
Days: That is, from the ſeventeenth Day of 
the ſecond Month of the fix hundredth Year 
of Noah's Lite, when the forty Days Ran 
began, till the firſt Day of the firſt Month of 
the ſix hundred and firſt Year thereof, when 


the Waters were dried up from off the Earth. 
Neither 


the Deluge. 
Neither is it leſs repugnant to Reaſon than 
Scripture ; for if the Waters ſtood fo high 
above the Earth, for ſo long a time, they mutt, 
by reaſon of their Confluence, be raiſed as 
high above the Sea too. But what is now 
become of this huge Maſs of Waters, equal 


to fix or feven Oceans; nay, to twenty or 


more ? May not the Stoicks here ſet in, and 
help us out at a dead Lift? The Sun and 
Moon, fay they, might poſſibly ſup it all up. 
Yea, but we cannot allow Time enough for 
that ; tor according to the moderate Draughts 
they take now-a-days, one Ocean would ſuf- 
fice to water them many Ages, unleſs per- 
chance, when they were young and hot, they 
might need more Drink. But to be ſerious, 
I have no Way to anſwer this Objection, but 
by denying that there are any Beds or great 
Lumps and Maſſes of theſe formed Stones to 
be found near the Tops of the Alps, or other 


high Mountains; but yet there might be 


ſome particular Shells ſcattered there by the 
general Deluge. Unleſs we ſhould fay, that 
thoſe Mountains, where fuch Shells are found, 
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were anciently depreſſed Places, and after- | 


ward raiſed up by Earthquakes, or ſubterra- 


neous Fires. Another thing there 1s as dith- 
cult to give an Account of, as of the Shells 
getting up to the Tops of. Mountains ; that 
is, of thoſe ſeveral Beds or Floors of Earth 
and Sand, . one above another, which 
are obſerved ia broken Mountains; For one 

IT EL 3 can- 
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cannot eaſily imagine, whence theſe Floors 


or Beds, in the Manner of ſtrata ſuper ſtrata 
(as the Chymiſts ſpeak) ſhould come, but 
from the Sediments of great Floods, which 
how or whence they could bring ſo great a 
Quantity of Earth down, when there was but 
little Land above the Sea, I cannot ſee. And 
one would likewiſe be apt to think, that ſuch 
a Bed of Sands, with plenty of Cockle-{hells 
intermixt, as we mentioned before 1n the 
Mountain near Bononia in 1taly, muſt have 
been ſometimes the Bottom of the Sea. But 
before one can give a right Judgment of theſe 
Things, one muſt view the Mountains where 
ſuch Layers and Beds of Earth and Shells are 
found ; for perchance they may not be eleva- 
ted ſo high above the preſent Surface of the 
Sea, as one would judge by the Deſcriptions 
of them. *7zs true (ſays my worthy Friend 
Dr. Tancred Robinſon) that ſome Shells 
might have ſcatter'd up and down the 
Earth by Encampments of Armies, by the 
Inhabitants of Cities and Towns, whereof 
there are now no Remains, Monſieur Lou- 


bere, the late French Envoy to Siam, affirms, 


That the Monkeys and Apes, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, are almoſt continually carrying 
Shells aud other Marine Bodies from the 


- Sea-Side up to the Mynntains ; yet this will 
not ſolve the Matter, nor give any ſati:fattory 


up and down the 


Account, why * ee are diſpers'd 
arth, in all Climates and 
= Regrons, 
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Regions, in the deep Bowels of vaſi Moun- 
tains, where they lie as regularly in Beds, as 
they do at the Bottom of the Sea. This to 
me, I confeſs, is at preſent unaccountable. 
Secondly, Ir would hence follow, That 


many Species of Shell-Fiſh are loſt out of the 


World, which Phiſoſophers hitherto have 
been unwilling to admit; eſteeming the De- 
ſtruction of any one Species a diſmembring 


15 


of the Univerſe, and rendring it imperfect; 


whereas they think the Divine Providence is 
eſpecially concerned to ſecure and preſerve 
the Works of the Creation: And that it is ſo, 
appears, in that it was ſo careful to lodge all 


Land- Animals in the Ark at the Time of 


the general Deluge. The Conſequence is 
proved, in that, among theſe petrified Shells, 
there are many Sorts obſerved, which are not 
at this Day, that we know of, any where to 
be found. Such are a whole Genus of Cornua 
Ammonis, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be 
Nautili (to which indeed they are nearly 
akin, but yet differ from them ſo much, that 
they ought to be accounted a diſtinct ſubal- 
tern Genus, as I ſhall ſhew out of Dr. Plot by 
and by) of which there have not any been 
ſeen either caſt. aſhore, or raked out of the 
Sea, at any time, that ever I heard of. Nay, 
my very learned and honoured Friend Dr. 
Liſter proceeds farther, and faith, That when 
he particularly examined ſome of our En- 
ghiſh Shores tor Shells, and alſo the freſh 
| *** Waters 
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Waters and the Fields, that he did never meet 


with any one of thoſe 3p-czes of Shells found 
at Adar in Torkſhire, Wansford- Briage 


in Northamptenſhire, and about Gunthorp 


and Beat ir. Caſtle, &c. any where elſe, but 
in their reſpective Quarries. What can we ſay 
to this? Why, it is poſſible that many Sorts 


of Shell-Fiſh may be lodged ſo deep in the 


Seas, or on Rocks ſo remote from the Shores, 
that they may never come to our Sight. 

Thirdly, Ir follows alſo, that there have 
been Shell-Fiſh in theſe cold Northern Seas, 
of greater Bulk and Dimenſions than any 
now living; I do not fay in theſe, but in the 
molt Southeraly and Indian, viz. Cornua Am- 
monte, of two Foot Diameter, and of Thick- 
neſs anſwerable. | 

To this J anſwer, That there are no pe- 
trified Shells that do in Bigneſs much exceed 
thoſe of the natural Shell-Fiſh found in our 


Seas, fave the Coruua Ammonis only, which 


J ſuſpect to have never been, nor had any 
Relation to any Shells of Fiſhes; or to imi- 
tate or reſemble them, at leaſt ſome of them. 
Againſt this Aſſertion it may be objected, 
That chere are found in England many Pecti- 
nie, bigger than any Shell-Fiſh of that Kind 
which cur Seas now afford. And that there 
are no Nautili, or other Teſtaceous Fiſhes 
with us, comparable in Bigneſs to that Nou- 
7:41 Stone of twenty eight Pound found by 
Mr. // aller at Keinſpam. To which : ane 
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ſwer, That there may be Shell-Fiſh in our 


Seas, that do not at all, or very ſeldom ap- 

ear, greater than we are aware of. I my- 
Lie in Company with Mr. W:/lughby, in the 
Streight between the 1/ſe and Calf of Man, 
took up among the tall Fuci growing thick 
upon the Rocks there, two or three of thoſe 
large Echini Marini, or Sea Urchins, as big as 
a Man's two Fiſts, the Shells whereof we ne- 
ver found caſt up upon the Shores of England, 
nor ever heard that any Man elſe did. So 
that T queſtion not, but there are lodged 
among the Rocks, and in the deeper Places 
of the Sea, remote from the Shores, many 
different Sorts of Shell-Fiſh, and excelling in 
Magnitude thoſe that are commonly found 


or known.. And like enough it is, that af- 


ter the Flood there were many Places de- 


ſerted, and thrown 5 by the Sea, and be- 


come dry Land, which had been Sea before; 
which muſt needs be replete with theſe Bo- 
dies. As for the Nautili, they are much 
different from theſe Cornua Ammonts : For 
the Nautili, at leaſt all the Species of them 
known to us, are (as Dr. Plot well obſerves) 
extravangantly broad at the Mouth, and have 
not more than two other ſmall Turns at the 
moſt, whereas the Turns of the Ophiomor- 
phites are proportionable one to another; 
and in Number many times four or five, and 
ſometimes ſix, if we may believe Aldrovand. 
And there are Nautili Lapidei, which do as 

L 4 nearly 
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nearly reſemble the Nautilus Shells, as any 
other Cochlitis do their reſpective Proto- 
rypes, as Mr. Lhwyd aſſures me he had ob- 
erved many in Muſerms. And the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Richard Waller, then Se- 


cretary to the Royal Society, in a Letter to 


me dated Febr. 4. - 87, writes, That he had 


been lately at Keinſham in Somer ſet ſhire, and 
making a Search after the Cornna Ammon, 
found one of the true Nautilus Shape, cover- 


ed in ſome Places with a ſhelly Incruſtation, 


with the Diaphragms to be ſeen to the Cen- 
ter of the Volutæ, and in each Diaphragm the 
Hole by which they communicate one with 
another, by a String or Gut in the Fiſh. 


This was of a very hard Stone and large 


Among others of this Kind of Bodies which I 


Size, weighing at leaſt twenty = 03 Pound, 
though ſome Part was broken off. Another 
Argument that they have no Relation to the 
common Nautili, is, that they break into 


Pieces ſomewhat reſembling Vertebres, as 


was firſt adviſed by the fore-remembred Mr. 
Lhwyd, and have ſince noted myſelf. I al- 
ſo received from that very ingenious and in- 
quiſitive Gentleman, happy in making natu- 
ral Diſcoveries, Mr. William Cole of Briſto!, 
ſuch an Account of a Sort or two of theſe O- 
phiomorphous Bodies, as is enough to ſtagger 
any Man's Belief, if not utterly to overthrow 
his Opinion of their owing their Original to 
any Sea-Shell, which take in his Words: 


have 
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have obſerved, I ſhall inſtance in one, which 


can be reduced to none but the Ophiomor- 


phites, which I found growing between the 
thin Plates of a kind of brittle blue Slate in 
large Rocks, ſome a Furlong within the full 


Sea- Mark, and in ſome where the Mater 


comes not at higheſt Tides, only in great 
Storms, when the Waves break, it is daſh*d 


ſometimes * them, being forced up by the 
Winds ; which being broken with a convent- 


ent Tool, will ſhi ver all into very thin Plates; 


between which 1 have found in abundance of 
thoſe Stones, but as brittle as the Slate in 


which they grew, and of the ſame Conſiſtence ; 
but fo thin, that the broadeſt, being about four 
Inches, are not ſo thick as a Half-CrownPzece, 
ſome not half an Inch broad, were as thin as a 
Groat, and ſo proportionably up to the largeſt, 
covered with aSuper ficies as thin, and exattly 
of the Colour of $itver-foil, And where the 
Sea-water waſheth them, and they are expoſ- 
ed to the Sun and Wind when the Tide is gone, 
they are tarniſhed, and appear of a Gold, Pur- 
ple, Blue and Red, as any thing on which Fil- 
ver-foil is laid, being expoſed a conſiderable 
time to the Sun, Wind, and Weather, will do. 
Theſe have the ſame Spiral Figures, and as 
regular as the other Serpent-Stones, and be- 


ing taken off with a Knife, leave the ſame 
Impreſſions on both Sides of the Slate. 


In ſome ſuch Rocks of Slate, but much har- 
der, I found ſome of thoſe Stones of And 
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Kind, thick in Proportion to their Breadth, 


from au Inch to twenty eight Inches broad; 


the brogdeſi one was at the great End (on 
which ſome Authors have fabulouſiy reported 
the Head to grow) ſix Inches thick ; all of 
them co 3 over with a white Scale, which 


will be taken off, one Coat under another, as 
Pearls, or the Shells of ſome Fiſhes. I [aw 


Some Impreſſions as big as the Fore Wheel of 


a Chariot, &c. What ſhall we ſay to this? 
Were there ever any Shell-Fiſh in ours, or 


other Seas, as broad as a Coach-Wheel ? 
Others as thin as a Groat ? What is become 


of all this kind of Ophiomorphite Shell-Fiſh? 
| 8 (which is ſtrange) both theſe Kinds, 
by 


r. C: 's Deſcription, ſeem to have been 
covered with Sheils. 3 

By what I have ſaid concerning theſe O- 
phiomorphous Stones not to have been Nau- 
7417, I would not be thought to reflect upon, 
or detract from, the Veracity or Exactneſs of 
the Obſervations of Dr. Robert Hook, whom 
for his Learning and deep Inſight into the 
Myſteries of Nature, I deſervedly honour. I 
ueſtion not, but he found in the Keiuſham 
Lphiomorphites, perfect Diaphragms of a ve- 
diſtinct Subſtance from that which filled 
the Cavities, and exactly of that kind which 
covered the Outſide, being for the moſt part 

whitiſh, or Mother of Pearl coloured. 
Waller fore- mentioned atteſts the ſame wri- 
ting in his Letter to me of Febr. * 
| that 
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that in the ordinary Snake-Stones there, the 
ſhelly Diaphragms were _ viſible, In this 
reſpect they do reſemble Nautili; though 
for their Figure they are much different, and 
of a diſtinct G. T never broke any of 


| the Kernſham Stones, but of thoſe found a- 


bout Whithy in 2ork/hire many; but could 
not obſerve in them any Shell like Dia- 
phragms, only they broke 1nto ſuch Pieces as 
mentioned before. And my dear and much 
honoured Friend, Dr. Tancred Robinſon, 
writes me, That he had broken ſeveral Cor- 


ma 71mmonis, but could never find any Dia- 


phragms or Valves in them, though he con- 
teeth Mr. Hoodward ſhew'd him one with 
ſuch, in his curious Collection of Petrifacti- 
ons. So that theſe Diaphragms are not to be 
found in all the Sorts N But if they 
be found in ſome, it is a ſtrong Preſumption, 
that they were at firſt in all, however they 
came to diſappear. 8 | 
Urox farther Conſideration, I find Reaſon 
to agree with Dr. Hook, and other Natura- 
liſts, That theſe Cornua Ammonzs are of the 
fame Genus with Nautili, and differ only in 
Species. But yet theſe Species are ſubaltern 
Cenera, each heh divers Species under it. 
IN fine, theſe Ophiomorphous Stones do 
more puzzle and confound me, than any 
other of the formed Stones whatſoever, be- 
cauſe, by Dr. Hoo#'s Deſcription of thoſe of 
Keinſbam, they ſeem to have been, or to 
| | OWE 
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owe their Original to Shells; and yet there 


is nothing like them appears at this Day in 
our or any other Seas, as far as I have een, 


heard, or read. 


To this may be anſwered, as $c2//2 doth 
to the like Objection: againſt the Malreze 
Shells, Sc. And whereas it is objected, 
© (/arith he) that great Quantities of Shells 
© are found in Malta which are foreign to 
© thoſe Seas, that is of no Force, ſince it is 
© well known, that every Eaſterly and South- 
FEaſterly Wind throws whole Beds of beau- 
< tiful Shells upon the Ca/abrian Coaſt, none 
of which Kind of Shell-Fiſh are taken by 
© Fiſhermen in thoſe Seas.“ The ſame An- 


ſwer he returns to the Objection of the Echi- 


ui Spatagi being very rarely ſeen about Mal. 


ta, and yet that great Numbers of the Shells 
of that s of Echinitæ have been found 
there, vg. That he himſelf, in leſs than an 
Hour's time, hath taken them up by hun- 
dreds in the Port of Meſſiua, where that ſort 
of Shell-Fiſh is as rarely to be found as at 
Malta. 


IN like manner, theſe Cornua Ammonis, 


though altogether Strangers to our Seas, 
might as well be brought hither by Force of 
Winds or Streſs of Weather, much more 
than by the general Deluge, in which the 
Fountains of the great Deep were broken 
up. Eſpecially if we conſider, that ſeveral 
Eaſt-India Fruits have been brought over Fon 
| va 
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| © the petrified Oy/ter, and ſo of the Z/callop- 
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vaſt Ocean, and caſt upon the Weſtern 
Iſlands of Scotland. _ 

Secondly, A SECOND Argument to prove 
theſe formed Stones never to have been 
Shells, Dr. * Plot affords us, ©* Becauſe that? Hi. 
even thoſe Shells, which ſo exactly repre- A. 4 * 
« ſent ſome ſorts of Shell-Fiſh, that there can 
© be no Exception upon the account of Figure, 
but that they might formerly have been 
Shells indeed, at ſome Places are found on- 
© ly with one Shell not the other. Thus in 
© Cowley Common in Oxfordſhire] we meet 
© only with the gibbous, not the flat Shell of 


© Stones in theQuarries near Shotrover ; which, 
if they had once been the Shells of Oy/ters 
and E/callops, had ſcarce been thus parted.” 
To this IT anſwer, That this Argument is not 
neceſſarily concluſive, becauſe there may poſ- 
ſibly be ſome reaſon of it, though we know 

ir not, nor can · eaſily imagine any. The 
like Anſwer may be returned to his next 

Argument. N 1 

Thirdiy, BECAUsE ( faith the Doctor) I 
can by no means ſatisfy myſelf, how it 
ſhould come to paſs, that in caſe theſe Bo- 
© dies had once been moulded in Shells, 
* ſome of the ſame Kind ſhould be found in 
© Beds, as the Conchites at Langley, Charl- 
ton, Adderbury ; and others ſcattered, as at 
* Glymton, and'Teynton, and ſo the Oſtra- 
© cites at Shotover and Cowley, Nor how it 
* ſhould 
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© ſhould fall out, that ſome of theſe Bi. 
© valves ſhould always be found with their 
© Shells ſeparate, as the Oſiracites and Per. 
tines: And others always cloſed together, 
© as the Conchites in all Places I have yet 
6 ſeen, | 

Fourthly, BEcAusk many of theſe form. 
© ed Stones ſeem to be now in ſieri, (which 
© is the Doctor's next Argument) as the 
« Selenites at Shotover and Hamptor-Gay, the 


© Conchites of Glympton and Cornwall, ma- 


© ny of which were of a perfect Clay, and 
© others of Stone, Sc.“ As for the Sele- 


mites, I grant them to have been in fer, 


becauſe they are formed atter the manner of 


| Salts by Shooting or Cryſtallization ; but 


concerning the Clay Cockles, I fay with 


the Civilians, amp/zandum. Since the pub- 


liſhing of this Treatiſe, happening to read 
Dr. Nicol. Steno's Diſcourſe concerning theſe 
Bodies, in his Deſcription of a Shark's Head, 
I met with a very plauſible Solution of this 
Argument or Objection. Fzr/?, He gives us 


the Hiſtory of theſe Bodies, or his Obſerva- 


tions concerning them; of which theſe fol- 


lowing are two: 1. That in Argilla, which 


ſome Eugliſh Porters Earth, and we may ren- 
der 4 fat Clay, he had taken Notice that 


there were Plenty of them on the Super ficies 
of the Earth, but within the Earth but a few. 


2. That in the fame Agila, the deeper you 


deſcend downward, the more tender thoſe 


Bodies 
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Bodies are, fo that ſome of them at any the 


leaſt Touch fall into Powder : And they alſo 
that were on the Superficzes, almoſt all of 
them were without much ado reduced into a 
white Powder. Now (faith he) ſeeing in tuch 
kind of Earth, by how much deeper thoſe 
Bodies lie, by ſo much the ſofter they are, 
and do leſs bear the Touch, the Earth is ſo 
far from producing them, that it doth rather 
deſtroy them. Neither is there any reaſon to 
think, that they are therefore ſofter, becauſe 


they are not yet arrived at their Perfection, 


or come to Maturity: For thoſe Things that 
are ſoft upon that Account, while they are in 
generating, have their Parts united to one ano- 
ther, as it were by a kind of Glue (as is ſeen 
in the tender Shells of Pine-Nuts or Almonds) 
but theſe Bodies, being deprived and deſtitute 
of all Glue, eaſily moulder to Duſt. Nor is 
it any Objection againſt our Opinion, that 
on the Surface of the Earth their Number 


ſeems to increaſe, for that is owing to Rains 
waſhing away the intermediate Earth; but 


rather their Conſiſtence, when they are on the 
Saperficies, being tender and eaſily crumbled 
into Duſt, doth demonſtrate, that their De- 
ſtruction, begun in the Earth, was interrupt- 


ed by the Intervention of the Rain. But to 


give theſe Arguments their Due, tho? they 
be not demonitrative Proots, yet they inter 
a great Degree of Probability, and ſhrewdly 
urge and ſhake the contrary Opinion. > 
HE 
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Tux other Arguments the Doctor alled- 
es, admit a plauſible Solution, excepting 
uch as we have already touched, and given 

as 8 an Anſwer to, as either the date 
will admit, or we were able to give. 

To the firſt, That there are found Stones 
reſembling Shell-Fiſh that ſtick to Rocks: I 
anſwer, That many of them might, by Acct 
dent, be rubb'd off the Rocks they {tick to, 
or thruſt off by Birds inſinuating their Bills 
between the Shell and Rock, to feed upon 


their Meat; but by what means ſoever it be, 


that they are ſometimes broken off, the Mat- 
ter of Fact is certain; for we find many Pa- 
tellæ caſt upon the Shores by the working 
of the Sea; Why then might they not be 
brought up by the Flood ?& 

To the ſecond, Why might not the Bones 
of Whales, Sea-Horſes, all ſquamoſe Fiſhes, 
the great Shells of the Buccina, Murices, Con- 
che Venerzs, and Solenes, and almoſt all the 
Cruſtaceous Kind, as Crabs and Lobſters, &c. 
as well have been brought up and left be- 
hind by the Flood, and afterward petrified, 
as any of the Teſtaceous Kind? I aniwer, Of 
the great Buccina, Murices and Conche Vene- 
7zs, there are very few or none found in our 
Seas: It may be there are of them in the 
Mountains and Quarries of the Indies, were 
any Man fo curious as to ſearch them out: 
Though it's likely but few, becauſe being 
great Things, eaſy to be ſeen, and that Part 
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of the World having been fully peopled ſoon 
atter the Flood, their Beauty might invite 
the Inhabitants to ſearch them out, and ga- 


ther them up. But, Secondly, Thoſe other 


Kinds may poſſiby be leſs durable, and more 
apt to be wrought upon, to moulder, decay, 
and be diſſolved in time by the Weather, 
Rains and Moiſture of the Earth, or were 
not ſo ſuſceptive of petritying Juices. 


THE. third Argument is already anſwered 
in the precedent Diſcourſe. | 


To the Fourth Argument, as to what con- 
cerns the Se/enztes, Aſtroites and Belemnites, 
we have anſwered already. That the Spe- 
cies of Brontiæ cannot be the pretrified Shells 
of Echinz Spatagi, the Arguments the Doctor 
alledges out of Ar/totle and Rondeletius do 


not evince. For though in ſome Seas they 


may be mTEA&xyor u«t 7.910, yet in others are 
they plentiful enough. In our own Seas, at 
Llandwyn in the Iſle of Angleſey, we may 
reaſonably conjecture, they are more plen- 
tiful than the common Echiui any where 
with us; becauſe we found more of their 
Shells caſt up there on the Shore, than of the 
Echint in any Shore about England: Nay, fo 
common are they there, that even the Vul- 
gar have taken Notice of them, and impoſed 
a Name upon them, calling them Mermaid 
Heads. And though their Briſtles or Prickles 
were but ſmall, yet were they not few or 
thin ſet, as Rondeletins ſaith. | 
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How the Snake- ſtones about FHuntly- Nah 
in Whitby in Torkſhire came to be included 


in Globular or Lenticular Stones, is not dif- 


ſticking to each Side of it where it 15 concave, 
and, by reaſon of its Figure and d triæ, cannot 


Shells amaſſed together by a ſtony Cement, 


ficult to make out; for the Cliffs thereabout 
being Alum-ſtone or Mine, wherein theſe lf 
Snake- ſtones lie, the Sea in Spring Tides fl + 
and tempeſtuous Weather undermines and 
throws down Part of the Shore or Cliffs, 
which by the Fall break in Pieces, and the 
Ophiomorphous Stone being harder than the 
reſt of the Cliff, is broken off from it by the 
Fall, or its Volutation in the Sea afterward, 
with ſome Part of the Cliff or Alum-ſtone 


eaſily part from it. | | 

Laſtly, To diſſemble nothing, I have my- 
ſelf obſerved ſome Cockle-ſtones to have 
ſeemingly different Impreſſions, or Str, upon 
the fame Superficies ; which Phenomenon it 
is very hard to give an Account of. I have 
alſo obſerved a large Stone almoſt as hard as 
Marble, that was ſo marked every where 
throughout with the Impreſſions of Cockles 
and their Sriæ, fo croſſing one another in 
every Part of it, that if it were nothing but 


thoſe Shells muſt have, before their Concre- 
tion, been broken into infinite ſmall Pieces or 
Fragments, ſcarce any remaining entire; 
which I do not ſee how any Floods, or Work- 
ing of the Sea, could poſſibly effect. 
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} So I have finiſhed what I had to fay con- 
| Wl cerning this ſuppoſed Effect of the Deluge, 
the Bringing in of Shells, and Scattering them 
t all over the dry Land. But yet I muſt not 
e diſmiſs this Particular, till J have ſaid ſome- 
ching to an Objection that preſently occurs 
d d any one who conſiders this Matter. The 


„ Waters of the Flood having been ſupplied, 


e partly by Rains, partly by the Breaking up 
ic WM of the Fountains of the great Deep, — not 
i by an Irruption or Inundation of the Sea, 
d, WW how could any Sea-Shells at all be brought 
ie u by it? Lb” 
e, To this I anſwer, That the great Deep 
ot MW communicates with the Sea; and the Waters 
ting up out of the ſubterraneous Abyſs, the 
ea mult needs ſucceed, elſe would there have 
ve been an empty Space left in the Middle of the 
on Farth, fo that the Shell-Fiſh might as well 
it Wome in this Way from the Bottom of the 
ve e, as by an Inundation: In like manner, as 
as the Fiſh in the Lake of Carniola, called the 
rc irchnit Ser Sea, do deſcend annually under 
les N oround through many great Holes in the Bot- 
in Mom, and return again by the fame Holes. To 
put Wall this I might add, that into the Lands near 
the Skirts of the Sea, and lower Hills, theſe 
Hells might in part be brought by particular 
loods, of which many we read of, and more 
pſſibly than are recorded in any Hiſtory, 
ay have happened ſince the general Deluge. 
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of Moc h- Shell are not difficult to grant, that 
in ſome Countries, and particularly along the 
Shore of the Ade ẽits Sea, there may 
all manner of Shells be found promiſcuoully 
included in the Rocks or Earth, and at good 
Diſtances too from the Sea, Which are the 
Words of Dr. Liſter, repeated and approved 
by Dr. lot. But this will not ſerve their 
Turn; for we have before proved, that in the 
middle Part, and near the Center of our own 


Viz. in Oxfordſhire, there are found not only 
Shell-like Stones, but real Shells, or Mock- 
Shells (as ſome eſteem them) for Figure, Co- 
lour, Weight, Conſiſtency, or any other Ac- 
cident, not to be diſtinguiſhed from true 
Shells; and that not ſuch as have been acci- 
dentally ſcattered there, but digg'd out cf 
the Ground in Plenty, and of Fiſhes that are 
rarely found in our Seas: Patterns where 


Lhwvyd, who, T hope, will, e'er long, gratily 
the Curious, by publiſhing a general Cata- 
logue of all the formed Stones found in Eng- 
land, and his Remarks upon them. lie 

AND I have likewiſe proved by good Au 2l 
thority, that beyond the Seas, in high Mour- 


rains, and many Leagues diſtant from th F. 
Sea too, there have been Beds of real Shells | an 
I might have added Sharks Teeth, or G/ofo 50 
petra, as both Gropius Becanus, and Geo " 


gins Agricola, teſtify; if not in Beds, yet py 
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tifully diſpers'd in the Earth. There are ſe- 
veral Medical Hiſtories extant (as Dr. Tancred 
Robinſon informs me) of perfect Shells found 
in Animal Bodies, in whoſe Glands they were 
originally formed, which is a conſiderable 
Objection, not eaſily to be removed. 

Dx. //oodward, and others, ſuppoſe theſe 
Shells, and other Bodies, to be Hboſed and 
ranged 1n the Earth according to their ſpeci- 
fick Gravity; and for the ſolving or giving 
an Account of this Phenomenon, hath advan- 
ced a {trange and bold Hypotheſes. 

* DuriNG the Time of the Deluge ( /a:th 
© he) whilſt the Water was out upon, and 
© covered the Terreſtrial Globe, all the Stone 
© and Marble of the Antediluvian Earth, all 
( the Metals of it, all Mineral Concretions, 


dand, in a word, all Foſhls whatſoever, 


that had obtained any Solidity, were 
totally diſſolved, and their conſtituent 
© Corpuſcles all disjoined, their Coheſion 


perfectly ceaſing. That the ſaid Corpulcles 


of theſe ſolid Foſſils, together with the Cor- 
puſcles of thoſe which were not before ſo- 
lid, ſuch as Sand, Earth, and the like; as 
' alſo Animal Bodies, and Parts of Animal 


Bones, Teeth, Shells; Vegetables, and 


Parts of Vegetables, Trees, Shrubs, Herbs; 
* and, to be ſhort, all Bodies whatſoever, that 
ere either upon the Earth, or that conſti- 
tuted the Maſs of it, if not quite down to 
the Abyſs, yet, at leaſt, to the greateſt 

MY Depth 
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g Depth we ever dig: I ſay, all theſe were 
aſſumed up promiſcuouſly into the Water, 
and ſuſtained in it in ſuch manner, that the 
Water and Bodies in it together, made up 
one common confuſed Maß, 

«© Taar, at length, all the Maſs that was 
thus borne up in the Water, was again pre- 
cipitated, and ſubſided towards the Bot. 
tom: That this Subſidence happened ge- 
nerally, and as near as poſſibly could be ex- 
pected in ſo great a Confuſion, according 
to the Laws of Gravity: That Matter, Bo- 
dy, or Bodies, which had the greateſt Quan- 
tity, or Degree of Gravity, ſubſiding firſt 
in Order, and falling loweſt : That which 
had the next, or a ſtill lefſer Degree of 
Gravity, ſubſiding next after, and ſettling 
upon the precedent, and fo on in their ſe- 
veral Courſes: That which had the leaſt 
Gravity not ſinking down till laſt of al), 
ſettling at the Surface of the Sediment, and 
covering all the reſt : That the Matter 
ſubſiding thus, formed the rata of Stone, 
of Marble, of Coal, and the reſt ; of which 
S$:rata lying one upon another, the Terre 
{trial Globe, or at leaſt as much of it as 5 
ever diſplayed to View, doth mainly con- 
ſiſt: The Strata being arranged in this Or- 
der, meerly by the Diſparity of the Mat- 
ter of which they conſilied, as to Gravity, 
. and there being Bodies of quite dit 
s ferent Kinds, Natures and Conflirutions 
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« that are nearly of the ſame ſpecifick Gra- 
« vity, it hence happened, that Bodies of 
« quite different Kinds ſubſided at the ſame 
« inſtant, and fell together into, and compo- 
« ſed the ſame Stratum That, for this Rea- 
« ſon, the Shells of Cockles, Eſcallops, Peri- 
« winkles, and the reſt, which have a greater 


Degree of Gravity, were encloſed and 


« lodged in the Strata of Stone, Marble, and 
the heavier Kinds of Terreſtrial Matter; 
« the lighter Shells not ſinking down till af- 
« terwards, and ſo falling among the lighter 


Matter, as Chalk, and the like, c. This 


being the Main of his Hypotheſis; for the 
reſt I refer to the Book. | 

I SHALL not at preſent examine it, but 
reſpite that Task till the Publication of his 
larger Work, wherein we expect it will be 


confirmed, and all Difficulties cleared up. I 


{hall only add, that we have ſufficient Autho- 
rities to prove, That that Phenomenon, tor 


the ſolving whereof, I ſuſpect, he invented 
this Hypotheſis, viz. That theſe Bodies are 


arranged and lodged 1n the Beds, according 
to their ſpecifick Gravity, 1s not generally 
true; but that they are often mingled heavy 


with light in the ſame Bed or Stratum, | 


REFLECTING upon the Length of thus 
Diſcourſe concerning the Original of theſe 
Bodies, I am ſuſpicious that the vulgar and 
inconſiderate Reader will be ready to de- 
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mand, What needs all this ado? To wha: 


purpoſe ſo many Words about ſo trivial a Sub- 


gett 2 What Reference hath the Con ſiderat ion 


of Shells and Bones of Fiſhes petrified to Di. 
viuity? Wherefore I ſhall, in a few Words, 


ſhew the great Importance of this Diſquiſi- 


tion, concerning formed Stones, and the De- 


termination of their Original. 


For, F:r/?, It we adhere to their Opinion, 
who hold them to have been Original Pro- 
ductions of Nature, in Imitation only of the 


Shells and Bones of Fiſhes; we put a Wez- 


pon into the Atheiſi's Hands, affording him 
a ſtrong Argument, to prove, that even Ani- 
mals themſelves are caſual Productions, and 
not the Effects of Counſel or Deſign. For, 
to what End are theſe Bodies curiouſly figu- 
red and adorned? If for no other, but to 
exhibit ſuch a Form, for the Ornament of 
the Univerſe, or to gratify the Curioſity of 


Man; theſe are but general Ends: Whereas 
the Parts of every Species of Body are formed 


and fitted to the particular Uſes and Conve- 
niences of that Body. And if Nature would 
delineate or imprint Figures upon Bodies, 
only to be Spectacles to Man, one would 


think it ſhould not have made choice of thoſe 


of the Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, but rather 
of ſuch as were abſolutely new and different 
from any frequently ſeen, or belonging to 
Animals; which ſerve rather to amuſe than 
delight him. But, Secondly, We find in the 
TE boon ot wer Earth, 
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Earth, not only Stones formed in Imitation 
of Shells, but real Shells, Teeth and Bones 
of Fiſhes, or Bodies ſo like them, that they 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed by Figure, Tex- 
ture, Colour, Weight, or any other Acci- 
dent. Now, what greater Argument can the 
Atheiſt deſire, to prove, that the Shells of 
Fithes were never deſigned by any provident 
Efficient for their Defence, or their Bones for 
the ſuſtaining of their Bodies, but that the 
Fiſh and Shell containing it, and the Bones 
ſuſtaining it, did caſually concur ; than that 
there ſhould be real Shells produced without 
any Fiſh in them, and that in dry Places, 
where no Fiſh ever did or could breed, or 
indeed live, and real Fiſh-Bones, where 
there never was nor could be any Fiſh ? 
Dor it not then concern a Divine to be 
- acquainted with this ObjeCtion againſt the 
Bodies of Animals being the Effects of 
Counſel and Deſign, and provided with an 
Anſwer to it? For my part, I muſt needs 
confeſs, that this Argument weighs ſo with 
me, whether from that innate Prolepſis my- 
ſelf, and Ithink moſt other Men, have of the 
Prudence of Nature in all its Operations, or 
from mine own obſerving, that in all other 
things it acts for Ends, that it is alone ſuffi- 
cient to preponderate all the Arguments for 
the contrary Opinions, tho* T acknowledge 
them to be of great Force, and hard to 
anſwered ; and to incline, or rather conſtrain 
Ms me 
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me to allow, that theſe Bodies were either 
real Bones and Shells of Fiſhes, or owe their 
Figure to them. I cannot (to uſe the Words 
of FH. Columna) prevail with myſelf to be- 
lieve, that Nature ever made Teeth without 
a Jaw, or Shells without an Animal Inhabi- 
tant, or ſingle Bones, no not in their own 


proper Element, much leſs in a ſtrange one. 


Who even of the Vulgar, beholding any 
conſiderable Part of an Animal which he 
ſees not the Uſe of, is not apt preſently to 
ask what it ſerves for, as by that innate Pro- 
lepſis I mentioned before, preſuming it was 
not made in vain, but for ſome End and 
Uſe? Suppoſe any of us ſhould find in the 
Earth the complete Skeleton of a Man, he muſt 
be as credulous as the Atheiſt, if he could 
believe that it grew there of itſelf, and never 
had Relation to any Man's Body. Why then 
ſhould we think that the entire Ske/erons of 
Fiſhes, found ſometimes in the Earth, had 
no other Original, nor ever were any Part of 


living Fiſhes ? 


Secondly, TE we chooſe and embrace the 
contrary Opinion, vg. That theſe Bodies 
were the real Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, or 
owe their Figures to them, we ſhall find that 
this alſo is urged with many and almoſt in- 
ſuperable Difficulties, the Principal of which 


I have already produced, and ſhall here omit, 
repeating only two that refer to Divivity. 
, | 1. LI HESE 
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1. TRESsE Bodies being found diſperſed 
all over the Earth, they of the contrary Opi- 
nion demand how they come there ? If it 2 
anſwered, That they were brought in by 
che general Deluge; in Contradiction there- 


to they argue thus: If theſe Stones were 


found ſcattered ſingly and indifferently all 
the Earth over, there might be indeed ſome 
reaſon to imagine that ws were brought in 
by the Flood; but being found in ſome par- 
ticular Places only, either lying thick in great 
Beds of Sand and Gravel, or amaſſed toge- 
ther in huge Lumps, by a ſtony Cement, 
ſuch Beds muſt in all likelihood have been 
the Effect of thoſe Animals breeding there 
for a conſiderable time; whereas the Flood 
continued upon the Earth but ten Months and 
thirteen Days, as I have before ſhewn; and 
yet there are found of theſe Bodies upon ve- 
ry high Mountains, not excepting the A. 
pennine and Alps themſelves. Whence they 
conclude, that they were neither brought in 
by the Flood, nor bred during the Flood, 
but ſome other way produced. For if they 
were the Shells of Fiſhes, or their Bones, 
the Water muſts needs have covered the 
whole Earth, even the Mountains themſelves, 
for a much longer Time than is conſiſtent 


with the Scripture Hiſtory of the Flood, and 


therefore we muſt ſeek ſome other Original 
Ir 
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Ir we ſtick to the Letter of the Scripture- 
Hiſtory of the Creation, that the Creation 
of Fiſhes ſucceeded the Separation of Land 
and Sea, and that the ſix Days wherein the 
World was created, were fix Natural Days, 
and no more; it is very difficult to return a 
ſatisfactory Anſwer to this Objection : I ſhall 
therefore only add a Conjecture of my own, 
and that is, That poſſibly, at the firſt Crea- 
tion, the whole Earth was not all at once 
uncovered, but only thoſe Parts whereabout 
Adam and the other Animals were created, 
and the reſt gradually atterwards, perchance 
not in many Years; during which time theſe 
Shell-fiſn might breed abundantly all the 
Sea over, the Bottom whereot being eleva- 
ted and made dry Land, the Beds of Shell- 
fiſh muſt neceſſarily be raiſed together with it. 
Tus Conjecture hath no ſufficient Ground 


to ſupport it, and therefore I do not inſiſt 


upon it. But, truly, if it had, I ſee not any 
better Account could be given of all the Pha- 

nomena of them, than from thence might. 
2. IT will hence follow, that many Spe- 
cies of Animals have been loſt out of the 
World, which Philoſophers and Divines are 
unwilling to admit, eſteeming the Deſtru- 
Ction of any one Species a Diſmembring of 
the Univerſe, and rendring the World im- 
perfect; whereas they think the Divine Pro- 
vidence is eſpecially concerned, and ſolici- 
tous to ſecure and preſerve the Works » 
Fn the 


the Creation. And truly ſo it is, as appears, 
in that it was ſo careſul to lodge all Land- 


Animals in the Ark at the time of the gene- 
ral Deluge; and in that, of all Animals re- 


corded in Natural Hiſtories, we cannot ſay 


that there hath been any one Species loſt, no 
not of the moſt infirm, and moſt expoſed to 
Injury and Rapine. Moreover, it is Iikely 
that as there neither is, nor can be any new 
Species of Animals produced, all proceeding 
from Seeds at firſt created; ſo Providence, 
without which one individual Sparrow falls 
not to the Ground, doth in that manner 
watch over all that are created, that an en- 
tire Species ſhall not be loſt or deſtroyed by 


any Accident. Now, I ſay, if theſe Bodies 


were ſometimes the Shells and Bones of 
Fiſh, it will thence follow, that many Species 
have been loſt out of the World : As for 
example, thoſe Ophiomorphous ones, whoſe 


Shells are now called Cornua Ammonts, of 


which there are many Species, none where- 
of, at this Day, appear in our or other Seas, 
ſo far as I have hitherto ſeen, heard or read. 
To which I have nothing to reply, but that 
there may be ſome of them remaining ſome- 
where or other in the Seas, though as yet 
they have not come to my Knowledge. For 
though they may have periſhed, or by ſome 
Accident been deſtroyed out of our Seas; yet 
the Race of them may be preſerved and con- 
tinued {till in others. So though Wow 
an 
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and Bevers, which we are well aſſured were 
ſometime native of England, have been here 
utterly deſtrowed and extirpated out of this 
Iſland, yet there remain Plenty of them till 
in other Countries. 

By what hath been ſaid concerning the 
Natural and Original of Stones, I hope it 
may appear, that this is no idle and unneceſ- 
ſary Diſcourſe, but very momentous and im- 
portant: And this Subject, as mean as it 
ſeems, worthy the moſt ſerious Conſidera- 
tion of Chriſtian Philoſophers and Divines; 
concerning which, though I have ſpent ma- 
ny Thoughts, yet can TI not fully ſatisfy my- 
ſelt, much leſs then am I likely to fatisty 


others. 
Bur I promiſe myſelf and them more 


full Satisfaction ſhortly, from the Labours of 


thoſe who are more converiant and better 
acquainted with theſe Bodies than I, who 


have been more induſtrious in ſearching them 


out, and happy in diſcovering them; who 
have been more curious and diligent in con- 
ſidering and comparing them, more critical 


and exact in obſerving and noting their Na- 


ture, Texture, Figure, Parts, Places, Dit- 
ferences, and other Accidents, than my ſelf, 
and particularly that learned and ingenious 


Perſon before remembred. 
AccokDiNG to my Hope and Expectation, 


ſince the publiſhing of this Work, my learned 


and ingenious Friend, Mr. Zdward CO” 
3 at 
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hath gratified the curious and inquiſitive Na- 
turaliſts, with the Edition of his excellent 
Lithophylacium Britannicum,or Claſſical Di- 
{tribution of Stones and other Britiſh Foſſils, 
remarkable for their ſingular Figure, as ma- 
ny as either himſelf hath hitherto found out, 
or received from Friends. To which he hath 
ſubjoined ſeveral Epiſtles relating to this 
Subject; the laſt of which, concerning the 
Original and Production of theſe Bodies, he 
hath done me the Honour to inſcribe to me; 
which at my Requeſt he hath tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and enlarged with many Additions, 
which I ſhall here give the Reader. 


THE SixTH LET TER. 
Of the Origine of Marine Foſſils, Shells, 


and Mineral Leaves, &c. 


To Mr. Rav. 


Honoured ir, 


* VY OU are pleaſed to ask, whether, at- 
ter ſome Years Obſervation, I have 
been at length able to ſatisfy my ſelf, as to 
the Origine of what we call Marine Foſſils, 
and thoſe other Bodies no leſs ſurprizing, 
* which ( to diſtinguiſh them from other 
Plants) I have taken the Liberty to call 


Mineral Leaves, viz. Whether I conclude, 
„ "_ 
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with the general Opinion, that they . have 
been repolited in the Places we find them, 
at the univerſal Deluge, and ſo preſerv'd to 
our Time; or that they are original Pro- 
ductions of Nature, there form'd from ſome 
Plaſtick Power of Salts, or other Minerals, 
which was the Conjecture of the late 
Dr. Plot, and other experienc'd Natura- 
lifts. To this I muſt needs anfwer, That 
the frequent Obſervations I have made on 
ſuch Bodies, have hitherto afforded little 
better Satisfaction, than repeated Occaſions 
of Wonder and Amazement ; foraſmuch 
as I have often (I may almoſt fay continu- 
ally) experienc'd, that what one Day's 
Obſervations ſuggeſted, was the next cal- 
led in Queſtion, if not totally contradict- 
ed and overthrown. Nevertheleſs, ſo in- 
defatigable is the Curioſity, and indeed ſo 
ſucceſsful have been the Diſcoveries of this 
preſent Age, that we are daily encouraged . 
to hope, this ſo important a Queſtion will 
not much longer want its final Determi- 
nation, to the great Advancement of that 
Kind of real Knowledge which relates to 
Minerals: A Part of Natural Hiſtory, which, 
you well know, hath been hitherto much 
more neglected, than that of Plants and 
Animals; only, as I preſume, becauſe 
theſe. Bodies are leſs obvious to our View, 
and much more abſtruſe and unaccountable 
as to their Origine. I therefore, at ſpare 

Hours, 


the Deluge. 
© Hours, continue to improve my Collection, 


© in regard it may be hoped, that from an 
« accurate Inſpection of it, ſome others here- 


© after may frame ſeveral uſeful Inductions, 
* which I myſelt never had the leaſt Thoughts 


«of, And in the mean time, becauſe the 
* Communicating to our Friends, what car- 
© ries but ſome Shadow of Probability, does 
© often contribute ſomewhat towards the 
ſpeedier Diſcovery of the Truth, I ſhall 
here ſubmit to your Examination, a Con- 
« jecture relating to the Origine of theſe Bo- 


dies, which I know not whether any other 


{ have as yet thought of: But in regard it is 
* necetlary, that before any new Opinion be 
© propoſed, Reaſons be offi againſt thoſe 
already received, give me leave here to la 

before you ſome Objections againſt bot 

the above-mentioned Accounts of the Ori- 
' gine of theſe Bodies. To begin, therefore, 
with that which refers all theſe Marine 


' Foſſils and Mineral Leaves, Stalks, and 


Branches, Sc. to the Deluge, I have ſe- 
' veral Reaſons to offer againſt it, whereof 
* (becauſe I would not preſume too much 
gon your Time and Patience) I ſhall at pre- 
ſent only propoſe theſe few. 

* Firſt, therefore, As to the Marine Foſ- 
 fils; had theſe Bodies been Spoils of the 
Sea, brought on the dry Land by an Inun- 
dation, they would (for the Generality of 


them at leaſt) either have been left on the 


be Sur- 
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Surface of the Earth, or have been lodg'd 
at no very great Depth under it; but] 
have found them buried (or inclos'd) with. 
in ſolid Marble on the Face of broken Sea 
Cliffs, of the Height of 200 Fathoms and 


tom, and obſerv'd them to be ſo conti- 
nued under the Sea-Water ; nor was that 
only upon the Face of theſe Rocks, but 
even, more or leſs, throughout the whole 
Maſs of them. And this is manifeſt from 
divers Rocks hewn down by Workmen for 
* making of Lime, and other Pieces caſually 
fallen from the Cliffs in the Iſle of Cala), 
and elſewhere about Tenby in Pembrole. 
* ſhire ; as alſo in ſeveral other Rocks and 
Mountains that conſiſt of ſuch Baſtard Mar- 
ble, or Lime-ſtone, throughout Wales, Ire. 


C 
= 
C 
* 
c 
; more, from the 'F'ops thereof to the Bot. 
[9 
» 
. 
. 
* 


ana, and other Countries. Now, altho 


* we {hould grant, that at the Time of the 
Deluge theſe Rocks were no other than 
Clay or Earth; and that, therefore, Sea- 
* ſhells, Corals, and other Marine Bodies, 
* might by the Violence of the Inundation 
have been lodg'd therein; and that in Trad 
of Time, this tuppos'd Clay or Earth con- 
* ſolidated into Lime-ſtone: I fay, though 


© we ſhould grant all this, yet I cannot per: 


ceive by what Force ſuch Bodies could be 
* ſunk into Clay or Earth to ſo great a Dept|, 
If indeed theſe Bodies conſtituted one con. 


tinued Maſs, ſo as that one ſhould — 
: U ar 


the Deluge. 


hard on the other, ſomething perhaps 
might be replied ; but the Matter is clear- 
© ly otherwiſe, for they are found ſo con- 
* tuſedly diſpers'd throughout the Maſs of 
* Lime-ſtone, ſometimes at the Diſtance (for 
* example) of three Foot from each others; 
© ſometimes two, ſometimes within half an 


Inch, and not ſeldom two or three or more 


* of them contiguous® 

* Secondly, Such Marine Foſſils have been 
 obſerv'd on the Sides or Walls within our 
Lime: ſtone Caves, and are even ſometimes 
found ſticking to the Roots of them; for I 
have gather'd Cuthbert Beads, or Entrochs, 


* which are Vertebræ of Sea- ſtars, from the 


Roof of a Cave call'd Lhygad, Lhychwr, 
near Kerrzg-Kennen Caſtle, in the Count 

* of Caermarthen ; and on the Sides (as well 
* as Bottom) of a noted Cave, calPd Porth- 
* Gogo at 7jtr:d-Velhte in Brecknockſhire, I 
have obſerved ſeveral Remains of Cockles, 
half worn by the ſwift Current of the Ri- 
* ver Melhte which runs thro' this Cave, 
* and poliſhes its Lime- ſtone. Now, al- 
* though Ican readily grant, that the Deluge 


4 . have caſt Marine Bodies into theſe 


* and any other Caves, yet can I not allow 
* that it could ever faſten them to their po- 
* lite Roots and Sides ; and that they ſhould 


be ſunk ſo deep from the Top, is the Dif- 


* ficulty of the former Objection. To this 
may be added, that ſuch Lime-ſtone Caves 
N 2 | are 
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© are for the moſt part (as it were) wain- 
© ſcoted with a ſtony Cruſt of Sralagmzres, 
* which is of no very old Date, but owing 
to the continued Dropping or Diſtillation of 
the Caves, in which if any Marine: like 
Bodies are found, as I can afſure you the 
Entrochi * are, I leave it to your ſelf, and 
other unprejudiced Obſervers, to confider 
of their Origine. | 

* Thirdly, The third Reaſon for my que- 
ſtioning whether all theſe Things be the 
Effects of the Deluge, is, for that the Bones, 
Horns and Hoots of Land-Animals, are 
very ſeldom, if at all, found inclos'd in ſo- 


ing all periſhed in the Deluge, the Spoils 
of the Land might be expected (in Propor- 
tion) as well as thoſe of the Sea. 

« Fourthly, Some Foſhi-ſhells are entirel 

compos'd of a Spar or Cryſtal, inſomuc 

that there is no Diſtinction of a containing 
and contain'd Matter, but only a Cryſtal- 
line Body, of the Figure of a. Shell, as is 


© by Steno himſelf acknowledged; and as 


« 
— 
. 
o 
5 
may be ſeen in mine, and other Cabinets 
of torm'd Stones. How ſo great a Change 
© ſhould happen to Sea-ſhells, and yet their 
© Shape or outward Form not violated, ſeems 
© to me too difficult to explain. The like 
: may be ſaid of the Foſſil Fiſh-teeth, for 


theſe are not always of the ſame Matter, 


| © as 


lid Marble, or other Stone; whereas ſee- 
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© in my Collection. 

« Fifthly, Living Animals are ſometimes 
© found in theſe Foſſil- ſhells; for in Mz/- 
© /on's Travels to [taly, we read of a Lobſter 
found alive in the midſt of a Marble 
© near * Tivoli; and the late Deſcription of 
© Orkney, &c. gives us the like Account of 
* + Cockles. Moreover, as I am credibly 
informed, ſome Workmen 2 lately dig- 
ging for the Foundation of a Building, 
near the Town of Mold in Flintſhire, met 
© with ſeveral Muſcles at about three Foot 
© Depth in the Gravel, which had living Fiſh 
© in them. Now, as it would be abſurd to 
imagine theſe Animals could live ſince the 
Flood, ſo neither can we ſuppoſe that ſuch 
Creatures being left there be the Deluge, 
* ſhould propagate their Kind ever ſince ; 
for in this caſe, there muſt have been left 
* in that Place a Heap of their Shells. 

* S:zxthly, Had theſe Marine Bodies been 
' repoſited in the Earth at the univerſal De- 
* luge, ſuch of them as adhere to each others, 
* nay, all of the ſame Pits or Quarries, un- 
* leſs their Beds be of a different Matter, 


+ Miſfon's New Veyage to Italy, Vol. II. p. 44. Engl. Edit. 


+ 4 Gentleman in the Pariſh cf Dunreſneſs in Zerland, told 
one of the Miniſters of this Country, that about ffve Tears ſince, a 
Plough in this Pariſh did caſt up freſh Cockles, though the Place 
where the Plough was going was three quarters of a Mile from the 
Sea ; which Cockles the Gentleman ſam made ready and eaten, 
Brand's Deſcript, of Orkney, Zetland, Oc. p. 115. | 
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mult neceſſarily have undergone the fame 
Change; whereas ei acknowledges, that 
he has found Teſtaceous Shells, adhering 
to one perfectly + Cryſtalline: And I have 
myſelf often gather'd ſome Cryſtalline Spe- 
cimens, and others Teſtaceous of the ſame 
Sort of Shell, in the ſame Quarry, and in 
the ſame $r7a7um or Layer. > 

© S$eventhly, The immenſe Quantity w 

have of Marine Foſſils, feems no ways to 
plead for the Origine from the Deluge: 
For we may obſerve many thouſands of 
great Stones, and even broken Pieces of 
Lime- tone Rocks throughout Males, and 
the North of Eugland, almoit wholly com- 
pos'd of thoſe Vertebræ, or broken Pieces 
of the Kadii of Sea-ſtars, which are com- 
monly called Vairy-HJ tones, and Cuthbert- 


Heads ; whereas *tis very rare to find on 


our Shores, three broken Nadii, or Frag- 
ments of any Sort of Sea- ſtars cloſe toge- 
ther. Likewiſe one ſhall rarely find in the 
ſame Place, two ſingle Teeth of any Fiſh 
on all our Coaſts; whereas thouſands of 
theſe Foſſil Teeth, exactly anſwering thoſe 
of divers Sorts of Sea-fiſh, have been of 
late Years found in Quarries and Gravel- 
pits about Oxford ; nor is their Quantity at 
all diminiſhed upon breaking new Ground. 
© Eighthly, Some of theſe Marine Foſſils 
are no other than as it were Shadows of 
ſuperficial Repreſentations of Sea K 
| | or 


the Deluge. 


Nor do they ſeem to have much more of 
the Matter or Conſiſtence of thoſe Bodies 
they moſtly reſemble, than a Picture hath 
of the Perſon or Thing it repreſents. And 
* ofthis Kind is Dr. Liſter's Pectinites Mem- 
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* branaceus out of Coal-pits; * The Mock- + append. 
* plaice, or Bugloſſa curta ſtrigoſa of Caer- ad Trad. 


e Anim. 


* marthenſhire, and þ the Iſſebian Fiſh-ſtones 4% & 
in Germany,of which Olaus Wormius gives Conch. A. 
* us this following Account: In the Iſlebian . Fart. 


Hat (faith he) are ſeen ſometimes a ſmall ry r 


5 
Lith, 


© Duſt of the Golden Pyrites,which repreſents Brit. p. 
various Figures of Animals. I have a large 96. Tab. 


Piece of this Stone which ſo lively expreſſes : 


* all the Lineaments of a Barbel in golden 
© Colour, that the Scales, the Fins, the Tail, 
| © the Head, &c. could not poſſibly, by any Ar- 
© tiſt, be ever better painted. The Bodies of 
* theſe F1ſh are not converted into Pyrites 5 [0 
that we have but juſt the outward Linea- 
© ments of them, and not the leaſt Impreſſion 
* left of any Bones, or other Parts. We find 
© ourſelves therefore obliged to confeſs, that 
© Nature reſerves many Things from our 
© Knowleage, the true Reaſons whereof no 
* Man _ ever ſo far diſtover, as to be en- 
© abled to render us a due Account of them. 
* Now as theſe Repreſentations are neither 
Animals themſelves, nor the Exuviæ of Ani- 
* mals, ſo neither can they be their Impreſſions, 


foraſmuch as theſe Lineaments are prominent, 


not impreſs d: And as for the Impreſſion 
1 NA they 


2. N. 2. 
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they make on one Side in the incumbent 


Stone, or other Matter, it ſeems not ſatiſ- 
© factory, becauſe I cannot well conceive 


how all the ehre of a Fiſh, whereof 
many are frequently tound 1n our Midland 
Quarrics and Gravel-pits, ſhould here be 
totally conſumed, and the Surtace only of 
one Side be converted into this Pyrztes, or 
Marcha ſite. | 


© Nznthly, Another Obſtacle of my Aſſent 


to their being all of Diluvian Origine, is 
the vaſt Number of unknown Marine Foſ- 
ſils, fo commonly met with throughout 


moſt Countries of England; ſuch. as we 


have nothing like, neither in our Sea 
Shores, nor rak'd by Dredges out of the 
Bottom of the Sea, by the Oyſter Fiſhermen, 
and others who have been employed by cu- 
rious Perſons on ſet Purpoſe. I have in my 
Collection above forty different Species of 
the Joi Nautili, or thoſe Shell-ſtones, a 
great many Sorts whereof are commonly 
calld * Cornua Ammonts ; and have obſerv'd 
Plenty of moſt of theſe Species (broken or 
whole) in the Fields, Quarries, and Clay- 
pits of the Midland Counties of England: 
Nor do I queſtion, but in that excellent 
Collection of Dr. Woodward's, and in thoſe 
of ſome others of our curious Naturaliits, 
ſeveral Species may be found that are not 
in mine: And yet I cannot” underſtand 
that all our Britiſh Seas afford one Sort - 
PRES WS : 5 | 5 4 this 
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-5 this Shell. The like may be ſaid as to ſe- 


* veral other Kinds; particularly the Sea- 
ſlars, of the broken Radii whereof we 
find no leſs a Variety : * And the Echini, as“ 
to the Prickles or Radzoli of which, as 
well as to thoſe of Sea-Stars, all Sorts of 
6 Lapides Judaic: (as many Years ſince I 
* hinted to you) muſt be referr'd ; notwith- 
* ſtanding the exceſſive Thickneſs of ſome 
* of them, and that they have that very rough 


© or Graſer-like + Superficies, fo as to be no- Vid: 

© thing like the Spines of any of the Echinz, 5 

© or Star- fiſn of our Seas. | „ 

Tenthh, I App only one other Argument 2176. Br. 
which though many have already objected 

yet hath not, that I know of, been hitherto 1008, &c. 


* anſwer'd to Satisfaction: And that is, that 
ſuch Marine Subſtances are ſometimes ge- 
*nerated in Humane Bodies: For to me it 
© appears a far leſs Wonder, that Shells and 
other Marine Bodies ſhould be produc'd in 
the Bowels of the Earth, than their Pro- 


« duction in the Bodies of Men or Animals 
at Land. And that they have been fo 


found, is ſufficiently atteſted, both by An- 
*cient and Modern Authors, of a Credit 
and Character beyond all Exception. You 


know many Inſtances of this Kind are pro- 


* duced by Dr. Liſter, in the Second Part of 
* his Anatomy of Shells; amongſt which 1 
remember very well to have ſeen that ſmall 
Turben, or Periwinkle , diſcovered W 

7: Dr, . 
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Dr. Pierce of Bath, and ſent to Dr. Mu/: 
grave, then Secretary to the Oxford Philo- 
ſophical Society; and it was ſuch, as I be- 
lieve none could have poſſibly diſtinguiſh'd 
from a Sea-{hell. Theſe, Sir, are the Ob- 
jections I had to offer againſt their Opinion, 
who attribute the Origine of all theſe Ma- 
rine Foſſils to the univerſal Deluge: For 
whatever their true Origine is, Marine Fof- 
fails they ought to be term'd, in order to 
their better Diſtinction from all others. 
*Tis alſo for the like Conventency of Diſ- 
tinction, that I uſe the Term of Mineral 


Plants tor thoſe Foſhl Leaves and Branches 


we find 10 commonly inclos'd in Stone and 
blue Marble at our Coal-pits, and ſome 
Iron Mines. And now to proceed to theſe, 
we {hall find much the like Difficulties with 
what occurr'd when we conſider'd the Ma- 
rine Foſſils. | 
« Firſt, Fox in the firſt place, theſe ſub- 
terraneous Leaves frequently (indeed mot 
commonly) are tound at the Depth of at 
leaſt rwenty or thirty Foot. And how they 


ſhould be laid ſo deep by an Inundation, 


ſeems to me not ſo eaſily accountable ; it 
being natural to ſuppoſe, that all Plants 
were left, by the Deluge, on the Surface of 
the Earth, in the manner we daily find ſe- 
veral America Seeds of Leguminous Trees 
caſt up on the Shores of Ireland, Scotland, 


and Wales ; and that conſequently, in a 
— c {hort 
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* ſhort Space, there would be no more Re- 
mains of them, than we find of thoſe Sea- 
0 _ we.commonly dung our Land with- 
© all. 

« Secondly, ALLOWING they might be, by 
« ſome Accident we cannot think of, bury'd 
© fo deep, I can diſcover no Reaſon for their 
being thus lodg'd fo plentifully in Coal- 
falt, and Iron-ftone; and never, that I 
© know of, in the Maſs of our Flint, Lime- 


* ſtone, and common Rock, though there be 
{ infinitely the greater Quantity of theſe lat- 


{ ter. And this Note ſeems to deſerve our 
* Conſideration, unleſs it can be made out, 
that though the Matter of Flint and Lime- 
* ſtone has very entirely preſerv'd the Ante- 


diluvian Shells, yet it could not Leaves, or 


other Parts of Vegetables. 

* /hirdly, Hap they been owing to the 
Deluge, we ſhould find the Leaves and 
© Branches of ſuch Plants as are Natives of 
* our own Iſland, much more plentifully than 
ſuch unknown Plants as we cannot parallel: 
© Whereas on the contrary, as far as Dr. 
© Richardſon's Obſervations, and my own, 
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have been able to diſtinguiſh, the eee tr 


of theſe Mineral Leaves are clearly diſtin 
from thoſe of our Britiſh Plants. | 
* Fourthly, Hap they been thus repoſited 
* at the Deluge, ſome Specimens of moſt, if 
not of each Claſs of Plants, would be found 
NV * amongſt 
A 


1 
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_ © amongſt them; and eſpecially of Trees, 


in regard ſuch Leaves are not only the 
© moſt numerous, but alſo commonly the 


* dryeſt and moſt durable. But we have not 
© hitherto diſcover'd, that any of theſe Mi- 
© neral Leaves anſwer to thoſe of Trees or 
« Shrubs; nor are we aſſur'd that any have 
© been yet found, but what may be reduced 
© to three or four Claſſes. - 

« Fifthly, Tae fame curious and ingenious 
© Gentleman hath obſerved, that theſe Mi- 
©neral Leaves are, generally ſpeaking, leſs 
than thoſe they ſeem moſt to reſemble ; 
£ which is what, in divers Specimens, I have 
© ſince taken Notice of myſelf. 

* Szxthly, ALTHouGH ſometimes mere 
+ flexible Leaves are found among theſe Mi- 
© neral Plants, yet the Generality of them (as 
I have before obſerved of ſome of the Ma- 
© rine Foſſils) are but mere Delineations, or 
« ſuperficial Reſemblances ; Nor yet could 
*£ ſuch Repreſentations be owing to the Im- 
{ prefſions of Plants, ſince conſum'd; be- 
E cauſe, as I haye ſaid before of the Mock- 


© Fiſh, they are a little raiſed above the Sur» 


face of the Stone, and not impreſs'd. 
Ceventhly, Ir ſeems nothing more ſtrange 


© or unaccountable, that Delineations of 


tions of Gnats ſhould be ſometimes found 


© Leaves ſhould be naturally produced in 
this Coal-ſlat, Sc. than that Repreſenta- 
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in the Foſſil Amber of * Pruſſia, and of * Hartm. 


« Spiders in the Coal-ſlat in England. But 


Hiſt. 5. 


UC 


ini, Prufſ. 
if any aſſert, that theſe were once livingp. 83. * 


Animals, they are to explain how they C 
c . Brit. p. 
came ſo deep under Ground; and after- 111: 


wards, how they got into theſe entirely 
© cloſe Priſons of Stone and Amber. I meet 


with ſeveral more Difficulties, but perhaps 


of leſs Moment, which I ſhall not there- 
fore trouble you withal, till ſome other 
© Occaſion, 


As to the other Opinion, which main- 


© tains, that all theſe Bodies are form'd in the 
Earth; the greateſt Difficulty it labours un- 
© der is, that we find ourſelves incapable of 
giving any ſatisfactory Account of the Cau- 
ſes and Manner of ſuch a Production. For 
if any have Recourſe, with Dr. Plot, to the 


* Plaſtick Power of Salts, I ſee not (to go no 
* farther) what they can anſwer to that Ob- 
{jection propos'd by yourſelf long ſince, in 


your Phy/ico-Theological Diſcourſes, For 
ho can reaſonably imagine, that any Mi- 


 *neral Salts ſhould fo conſpire, as that ſome 


* of them ſhould ſo exactly frame the Points 


' of the * Gloſſopetre, which are Fiſh-teeth 7x Lib. 
0 - bd it. 
of one Matter, and ſome their Roots (ad- Tab. 1z. 


fare of another: That ſome ſhould form 
* the polite Convex Side of a Siliquaſtrum, 


and others its ++ Appendix: That ſome tl * 


ſhould make the Socket or Calix of the 


— 


Tab 


ding now and then a Piece of a Jaw) which N. 1279. 


I90 Conſequences of 
i *©* Belemmnites, and others its * Alveolns, &c. 
Tab. 21. I therefore —_— offer to your Confide- 
5 * ration, ſome Conjectures I have of late Years 
& Scheuch. entertain'd concerning the Cauſes, Origine, 
ieee, and Uſe of theſe ſurprizing Phenomena, | 
$47" ii have, in ſhort, imagin'd they might be part- 
* Chinks and other Meatns's of the Earth in 
the Water of the Deluge, and ſo be deriv'd 
(as the Water could make way) amongft 
the Shelves or Layers of Stone, Earth, &. 
* and have farther thought it worth our En- 
* quiry, whether the Exhalations which are 
* raiſed out of the Sea, and falling down in 
Rains, Fogs, Sc. do water the Earth to the 
* Depth here required, may not from the 
* Seminium, or Spawn of Marine Animals, be 
* ſo far impregnated with, as to the naked 
Eye inviſible, animalcula, (and alſo with 
© ſeparate or diſtinct Parts of them) as to 
produce theſe Marine Bodies, which have 
ſo much excited our Admiration, and in- 
* deed baffled our Reaſoning, throughout the 
Globe of the + Earth. I imagin'd farther, 
* that the like Origine might be aſcribed * 
| | | © the 


8 
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In thoſe accurate Microſcopial Obſervations communi- 
cated to the Royal Society by Sir C. H. we find this Note: 
Some of them alſo may probably be originally Mater Inſects, or 
Fiſh, ſui generis, and are ſmall enough to be raid in Subſtance or 
in Spawn with theVapours, and again to fall with the Kain, and 
may grow and breed again in Vater when kept : And this will ſeem 


2 7 


owing to Fiſh Spawn received into the 


the Deluge. 


© the Mineral Leaves and Branches, ſeeing 
« we find that they are for the molt part the 
Leaves of Ferns, and other Capillaries; and 
of Moſſes and ſuch like Plants, as are called 
leſs perfect; whoſe Seeds may be eaſily al- 
© low'd to be waſh'd down by the Rain into 
the Depth here required, ſeeing they are ſo 
© minute, as not at all to be diſtinguiſh'd by 
the naked Eye. And as to ſuch of them as 
© are not reducible to theſe Claſſes of minute 
0 
- 


Seeds, they are ſuch as I know not at all 
whither to refer. „ | 

I Au not ſo fond of this Hypotheſis, as 
not to be ſenſible myſelt, that it lies open 
to a great *many Objections ; and, in all 
probability, you will ſoon diſcover more 


However, thoſe Arguments that firſt led 
me to it, ſhall be here laid before you. 

« Firſt, BEcAusk I obſerv'd, that of all 
theſe extraneous Figures or Repreſenta- 
tions dug out of the Earth, there is ſcarce 


c 
Z 
c 
© Difficulties than I ſhall be able to remove. 
g 
: 


to the open Air or the Water: Namely, 
Plants, Inſects, or Fiſh. For (as I have 


—_—— 
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leſs ſtrange to you, when I aſſure you that Thave ſeen, and when I 


am ſo ba as to wait on you next, will ſhew Fiſhes, ſome as ſmall 


: as Cheeſe-Mites of different Sorts, very wonderfully made, which 


are of the Cruſtaceous Kind ſbelld with many Joints, with very 
long Horns, fringed Tails, and have many Legs like Shrimps, 
&c. Phil. Tranſ. for Merch and April, 1303. p. 1366. 

| before 


one in a thouſand but is reducible to ſuch 
natural Bodies as expoſe their Seeds either 
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before hinted) had the Spoils of the De- 
| © luge been entirely (or for the moſt part) 
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* preſerv'd to our Time, we might reaſon- 


* ably expect Plenty of the Skeletons, and 


* of the Horns and Hoofs of Quadrupeds : 
* And, why ſhould not either entire or bro- 
ken Skeletons of Birds, be found preſerv'd 
* likewiſe in the ſame manner and in the 
* fame places we find the Leaves of Plants? 
* How happens it, at leaſt, that we find none 
* at all of their Pen-feathers, which ſhould 
*ſeem of a Conſtitution more durable, if 
once inclos'd in fine Stone, than that of 
Plants? I am not ignorant, that ſome ve- 


ry learned Writers, and thoſe even emi- 


nent Naturaliſts, have inform'd us, that 
* not only Bones of Land-Animals have been 
* frequently found inclos'd on all Sides in 
* ſolid Stone, but likewiſe the Repreſenta- 
© tions or Lineaments of Birds and Beaſts, 


and of Men and their Parts: Nay, even 


* that Monks, Ermits, and Saints, have been 
exactly pourtray'd in the midſt of ſolid 
* Marble. To theſe I muſt take leave to 


_ © reply; Firſt, That ſome of theſe Infor- 
_ © mations are manifeſtly erroneous; for that 


© they tell us, that theſe Delineations ap- 
© pear'd upon poliſhing the Marbles; where- 
* as all Figures naturally delineated within 
Stones, muſt, upon poliſhing theſe Stones, 
© be defac'd. Secondly, When we diſcover 
any unknown Foſſils, we are very ſubject 
h 6 to 


the Deluge. 


© to make wrong Compariſons ; aſſimila- 
ting many of them to the Parts of Land- 
Animals, which, indeed, ought to be re- 
© duc'd to Sea-ſhells, or other Marine Bo- 
dies; as may be obſerv'd in thoſe Stones, 
© calld Hippocepaloides, Orites, Bucardites, 
and divers others. Thirdly, Although it 
be granted, that ſometimes the Bones, 
Horns, and Hoofs of viviparous Animals, 
dare dug out of the Earth; yet, ſeeing 
they are ſo very few, it ſeems much like- 
lier that they might have been bury*d by 
* ſome other Accidents, than that they have 
been there preſery'd ever ſince the Deluge. 
For in the Deluge, all Land-Creatures 
* whatever periſh'd ; nor ſhould we ſo much 
expect to find their ſingle Bones, as whole 
* Skeletons, thus interr'd. Fourthly, When- 
' ever I find any Confirmation, by competent 
and credible Authors, of ſuch Delineations 
of any ſort of viviparous Animals, or 
Birds, as the Iſlebian Stones exhibit of Fiſh; 
I ſhall then readily grant, theſe Things 
may be alſo as well produc'd without pre- 
vious Seeds, and offer no farther Argu- 
ments for this Hyporheſt.. 
Secondly, * T Am, as to my own part, 
' abundantly fatisfy'd ; and others will, I 
' preſume, upon Sight and accurate Obſer- 
vation of ſome Foit1ls I have collected, be 
no leſs, that theſe Bodies do, in Tract of 
Time, quite loſe their Forms, and become 
0 « ſuch 
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” ſuch ſhapeleſs Lumps, as to be diſtin- 


„ guiſh'd tor Marine, by none but ſuch as 


are very converſant in Obſervations of this 


* Kind, nor even, at laſt, by them neither. 


o 
- 
- 


I fay, I am fully fatisfy'd thereof; becauſe 


I have collected ſparry or cryſtalline Bo. 
dies, whoſe Surfaces do only partly re- 
ſemble Eutrochi; likewiſe Shells, &ofp. 


petræ and S:liqgnaſtra, conſiſting of a flinty 
_ © ſort of Pebble, and receding from their 


* 
« 
\ 
5 
* 


proper or common Figures. And, Laſth, 
Ichthyoſpondylli, or Filh-Vertebre ; ſome. 
times more, ſometimes leſs, deform'd ; ex. 
hibiting on their Surface, ſuch ſmall tel- 
lated Figures as we find on a ſort of the 


Hift, 
Oxan. 
P. 87. C 
Lith Brit. 
Tab 20. 
Num, 
1658. 
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Time, ſome of them loſe their Subſtance 
and Form, degenerating into other Bodies, 
may we not ſuſpect that others (confider- 
ing the Entireneſs of many cf them, and 
their vaſt Plenty) might be, in the interim, 
produc'd ? | CE 
1 bzrdly, © Te this Hypotheſis may be ad- 


' mitted, ſome Account might probably be 


C ; 


given of the Foſſil Nautili, and other 
ſtrange Shells, by ſuppoſing, Firſt, That 
many of thoſe Clouds, which fall here in 
Rains, Sc. have been exhaPd in very re- 
mote Parts: And, Secondly, That fuch a 
Generation, as is here ſuppos'd, muſt be 
much more liable to monſtrous Produc- 


tions than the common. For, as * 
| ot 
© cola 


the Deluge: 
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* cola fays, appoſitely to this Purpoſe, Quau- 
* ro craſſior eſt terra quam aqua, tanto im- 
« perfettiores giguit jormas, & que anima- 


« /ibus careant, 


Fourth!ly, * T HAVE often, in one and the 
* fame Quarry, gather'd 20 or different 


+ Magnitudes of the ſame Species of Shell- 
* ſtones; whence I began to ſuſpect, that 
* the 

ae x : Mar and that they had therefore 
their Generation and Corruption in the ve- 
* ry Place we find them: And that hence it 
is, that we find ſome Nautili, Lapides 


Judaici, Gloſſupetræ, and Aftropodia, of 


* ſuch monſtrous Largeneſs, that no Seas, as 
far as our curious Naturaliſts have diſco- 
ver'd, afford any thing comparable to 
them. 3 
Fifthly, To compriſe the reſt in few 
Words: The burying of theſe Leaves of 
plants ſo deep; the vaſt Quantity of 
© theſe Marine Bodies; the incredible Va- 
* riety of exotick or unknown Shells, Sea- 
© ſtars, Sc. in ſo narrow a Compals as this 


might have a certain VOY 


See the 
Worts of 
the Learn- 
ed for the 
Month of 
Oct. 1703. 


Iland; their ſo frequently diſtorted and 


© uneven Surtaces ; that they ſhouid be found 
Hat all Depths, from the Jop of the higheſt 
Rocks to the Bottom; that they ſhould be 
not rarely found adhering to the Roots, 
* and to the Walls, or Sides of Caves, as 
© well as perpendicular Clefts of Rocks; 
and be alſo ſometimes diſcoyer'd in Ani- 
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mal Bodies at Land; and that there ſhould 
be Sea-ſhells dug at Land containing living 
Animals. I fay, all theſe conſidered toge- 
ther ſeem inconſiſtent with the EffeQs of 
a Deluge; and if this Zyporheſis may be 
admitted, not very difficult. 

Bur before it be, I ought not to doubt, 
but that yourſelf and others will find many 
more Objections than I can foreſee. In the 
mean time, ſuch as occur to my Thoughts, 
I ſhall here, however deſtructive they may 


prove to it, fairly lay down; for they who 


have no other Aim than the Search of 
Truth, are no ways concern'd for the Ho- 
nour of their Opinions: And for my part, 
I have been always, bong led thereunto 
by your Example, ſo much the leſs Admi- 
rer of Hypotheſes, as J have been a Lover 
of Natural Hiſtory, | 

Tux main Difficulties that I can at pre- 


ſent think of, are theſe : | 


+:rſt, Ir will be queſtion'd, whether the 
ſuppos'd Semiuium can penetrate the Pores 
ot Stones. 

Seconaly, Ir will ſcarce ſeem credible, 
that ſuch Bodies, having no Life, ſhould 
grow, eſpecially when confined in ſo ſeem- 
ingly unnatural a Place as the Earth, Sc. 

{ hirdly, AccorDiNG to this Hypotheſis, 
theſe Bodies ſhould be found in much the 
lame manner, lodg'd in all kind of Stone, 
Sc. and throughout all Countries. 

| Fourth, 


hn i HE. ed... Ly. SO, commas 


Cy 
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Fourthly, WE {ſhould not find Plenty of 
Shells, Sc. adhering to each others, in the 
* fame manner as they are found at Sea. 

Fifthly, * Some Foſhl Shells ſhould then 
© be found ſo minute, as to be ſcarce viſible, 
and others of the ſame Kind in their com- 
* plete Magnitude. 

S$7xthly, Ir may be well queſtion'd, 
* whether the eſſential Parts of this ſuppos'd 


* Spawn of any Fiſh ſhould, . being ſepara- 


© ted (as muſt be here often ſuppos'd) ever 
« effect the End by Nature deſigned them, 
* eſpecially when brought out of rheir pro- 
per Element. | 


| Seventhly, © Tt will be aid, that the re- 
* maining Tracks of Shells that once adhe- 
| © red on the Surface of ſome of theſe Foſſils, 


and the Pearls, which (as has been related) 


| © have been found ſticking to others, are a 
| © plain Proof, that they are the Spoils of oncg 
_ © living Animals; alſo the Change of the 


Colour near the Roots of ſome Foſſil Fiſh- 
teeth, as namely of ſome Plectronitæ, ſhew 


how far they were faſten'd in the Jaws of 


once living Fiſh; and that the worn Extre- 


* mities of ſome others do plainly diſcover 
* that they have been once employ d. 

Eighthly, Many of theſe ſubterraneous 

* Fiſh, as particularly ſeveral of the o- 

6 petre, are taken for the Teeth of viviparous 

* Fiſh; which being granted, it is impoſſible 

GO they 
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* they ſhould be produced in the Manner 
here propoſed. | 

Arne, and L ftly, * Such a Production 
ſeems clearly beſide the ordinary Courle of 
Nature ; nor can we perceive any End or 
Ule of ſo preternatural a Generation. | 
To the Fir, J anſwer, That it's mani- 
feſt from Experience, upon which all ſolid 
Philoſophy muſt be grounded, that the 
Spawn of Animals may inſinuate itſelf in- 
to the Maſs of Stone. | 

* AxD this plainly appears from Live 
Toads, found ſometimes in the midſt of 
Stones at Land, and thoſe Shell-fiſh called 
hol des at Sea. If it be replied, That the 
Stones, wherein the Tholades are lodg'd, 
are full of large Holes, Cc. I anſwer, That 
tho? they generally are fo, yet, upon break- 
ing and examining a great many of theſe 
Stones, I have ſometimes found of their 
Shells (though without Animals) ſo lodg'd, 
as that there were not any viſible Meatas's 
from their Holes, neither directly to the 
Surtace of the Stones, nor to thoſe other 
Holes in them.“ 

* To the Second, That that's not fo great 
© a Wonder, as that Shells ſhould be ſome- 


— — — 


* Mi ſſum ft ad me alio ex littore Saxum, in quo nullæ rimæ, 
uullæ caveræ, ſed foramina tanium aparebant tam exigua, ut vix 
aciem admitterent : Eo igitur ictibus multis confrato, cav tates 
znternz multæ erant, vario ſitu & diverſs magnitudins in 


quibus conchas iſtas reperi. Rondel. de Aquatilib. 


times 


the Deluge. 


times generated, and even grow, tho? they 
contain no Animals, within humane Bo- 


© dies; and within the Maſs of thoſe thick 


* Shells of our large /enby Oyſters, which 
© I formerly mentioned to you, as firſt ſhewn 


* me by Mr. William Cole of Briſtol, and 


have ſince obſerv'd myſelf. For we muſt 
* grant, that the Earth, even in any Part of 
* the Inland Country, is much fitter for their 
* Reception and Augmentation than humane 
Bodies; eſpecially, if we refleQ, that when 
the Hat or Seminium here ſuppos'd, meets 
* with ſaline Moiſture in the Earth, living 
Animals are ſometimes produc'd, as is be- 

fore atteſted. 
TREE Third is likewiſe anſwer'd from 
Experience: For we know, that Sea-ſhells, 
: ol ſome Stones, yield to the Growth of 
Plants: Alſo, that the hardeſt Stones are 
* impreſs'd by the Limpete, tho? they do but 

* adhere to - = Suriace, and that our Lime- 
* ſtone yields to the Growth of ſome #Zchnz, 
© or Sea-Urchins, as well as the Pholades - 
For, we find ſome of their Cells much leſs 
than others; and that ?tis certain, that all 
* the Holes wherein they lurk, in what Stones 
* ſoever they are found, are owing to their 
* Growth, 

* To the Fourth J anſwer, That this Hy- 
pothe ſis does not require, that theſe Marine 


Bodies ſhould be produc'd in all Coun- 


* tries alike. For, as in Vegetables, we find, 
| () * that 
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that all Seeds will not be receivꝰd by all Soils 
ſo neither can we expect, that all Earths and 
Miaerals ſhould be equally proper tor ſuch 
Productions. And, truly, I thought it well 
worth Obſervation, that, as in all theſe 
Countries, icarce any Stones at Land, ex- 
cepting the Lime-ſtone, afford Marine Foſ- 
ſils; ſo I never ound the THolades at Sea 
in any other, tho' in that very common; 
and in divers Counties of Wales. 
As to the Vith, I pretend not to deter- 
mine how long ſuch Bodies may continue 
before the ir Diſſolution; but doubt not, 
but that, according to the Nature of the Mi- 
nerals wherein they are bedded, they may 
laſt much longer in ſome Places than others; 
and therefore we are not to wonder, if 
in ſuch Places we find a far greater Plenty 
of them than elſewhere. 1 

To the Sixth I anſwer, That at the Ba- 
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* /Y's Leigh Quarry, near Oxford, large Spe- 


cimens of the Turbinites Major, figured 
© Table the 7th, Numb. 341. may be often 


met with; and, likewiſe, in the fame Place, 
© concreted Lumps of others of the ſame 


Species very minute. I have alſo, in my 
Collection, divers other Examples of the 
£ fame Kind: And Seu informs us, That 
© he has diſcover'd amongſt Foſſils, ſome ſo 
£ ſmall, as to be ſcarce diſcernible without a 
F Microſcope , and even minute Eggs of 


+. Shells, 
6 THE 
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© Tus Seventh may be, in a great meaſure, 
anſwered from the numerous Hiſtories we 
have of monſtrous Productions: And, as 
to the Impropriety of the Place, the ſame 
may be anſwer'd here, in reference to Parts 
of Animals, as was to the Second Objection, 
in reſpect of whole ones. | 
© Ezghth, As to the Adheſion of one Shell 

© to another, that may altogether as well 
* happen by this Way of Generation as at 
* Sea: And, for the Signs or Impreſſions 
* made by ſome, that formerly adher'd to 
* them, thoſe might have been disjoin'd by 
the Workmen in digging, or by the Sink- 
ing of the Ground where they are found, 
or ſome other Accident. But, as to the | 
Change of the Colour of the Plectronites | 
towards the Root, and ſome of them being | 
* ſharpened at the Point, I muſt confeſs I 
have little to fay ; but that we do not yet 
© know the Teeth of what Fiſh theſe P/ec- | 
© tronite are; and, conſequently, cannot tell, | 
but they may be naturally ſo colour d, and 
pointed: Or elſe, that theſe and many 
* more have been thus preſerv'd in the Place 
* we find them, ever ſince the Deluge, which 
* was formerly my Opinion of all theſe Ma- 
* rine* Foſſils; though, for the Reaſon T have * Phil. 


© here given, I cannot now maintain it. Wer 
Ninth, To the Ninth may be anſwer'd, of May, | 

That we have as yet but an imperfect 163. 
* Knowledge of the Generation of particular 


© Species 
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: 1 of Fiſh. For whereas you have 
 obſerv'd, that ſome of the Cartilagineous 
are Viviparous, I have noted others to be 
* Oviparous ; having obſerv'd Embryo's in 
the Eggs of a fort of Dog-fiſh (which 
* were open at the one End) caſt aſhore in 
[ Angleſey, Caernarvonſhire, and other Coun- 
TEIES. 
© Tenth, As to the laſt, tho' we acknow- 
© ledge that there is an End in all the Pro- 
Phew of Nature; yet it is no leſs cer- 


© Judges of ſuch final Cauſes. Who there- 
tore can be aſſur d, but that the Fertility of 
the Earth may, in a great meaſure, be ow- 
ing to theſe Marine Foſſils? Thus much, 
at leaſt, I have obſerv'd, that in Wales they 
are found, for the moſt part, in the bet 
Countries, and that in vaſt Quantities : 
© And, on the other hand, in thoſe Hun- 
© areds, which are moſt barren, as the moun- 
© tainous Parts of Cardigan, Montgomery, 
Merionyab, and Caernarvon, I could never 
© find one of them. There is, at Cleydonu- 
Field, near Banbury in Oxfordſhire, a Place 
© calld Hore- Furlong, which is noted for 
Plenty of the Aſteriæ, or (as there call'd) 
© * Flore-ſtones ; and no leſs, as the Farmers 
© afſſur'd me, for its Fertility. Moreover, 


* 


A K K Aa 


K 


& Ab b. we cannot be fo poſitive, but that ſome 
p. 5 112. Minerals may from hence derive their 


5 Origine, to ſay nothing of their Fe 
Vie ; 
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© Uſe ; the Lapis Judaicus and Lyncurius 
© having been long ſince well known in our 
Shops, as perhaps ſome others are elſe- 
© where, and more may be hereafter. And 
© theſe, Hir, are the Notions I had to offer to 
your Conſideration, concerning the Ori- 

gine of Marine Foſſils and Mineral Leaves. 
© You will ſoon judge how frivolous they 
© may be, or how probable: And, as you 
find them, paſs your free Cenſure; for 
tis the Truth of ſo 3 a Queſtion 
© that's the only Aim of, | 

S I RN, 


Raiadar Gwy, Your Humble Servant, 
Mar. 10. 1698. EY E. L. 


Fox my part (if my Opinion be conſi- 
derable) I think that my learned Friend hath 
ſufficiently proved, that theſe Foſſil-ſhells 
were not brought in by the univerſal Deluge. 
He hath made it alſo highly probable, that 
they might be originally formed in the Places 
where they are now found by a ſpermatick 
Principle, in like manner as he ſuppoſes. 
Why do I fay probable? It is neceſſary that 
at leaſt thoſe, which are found in the Viſcera 
and Glands of Animals, be thus formed ; 
and if theſe, why not thoſe found in the 
Earth? T ſhall ay no more, but that thoſe 
who are not ſatisfied with his Proofs, I with 
they would but anſwer them. One thing, I 
confeſs, there is, which chiefly brought me 
| | over 
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over to the contrary Opinion, vi. That 
theſe Bodies owe their Original to the Sea, 
aud were ſometimes the Shells or Bones of 
Fiſhes : That is, the Beds of Oyſter-ſhells 
found in ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom, ſome 
of which I have before mention'd and de- 
ſcrib'd; which Shells, all Circumſtances con- 
ſidered, one can hardly be induced to believe 
to have been any other originally than the 
Covers of living Oyſters, and the Places where 
they lie, than the Bottom of the Sea. But be- 
cauſe this ſeems to infer the like Original of 
thoſe Beds of Coruua Ammonis, or Nautili, 
found at Keinſham in Somerſet ſhire, and elſe- 
where, of which Sort of Shell-fiſh (as T have 


before noted) there were never any found in 


our own Seas, nor indeed in any other, fo far 
as I have heard of, I ſhall allow them to 
have been the Effects of the like Principle 
with their Fellows. 

THe following Tables, containing ſome 
Species of the moſt different Genera of theſe 
Bodies, vzz. Shark's Teeth, Wolf-fiſh*s Teeth, 


 Cockles or Concha, Periwinkles or Turbens, 


Cornua Ammonis or Serpent. ſtones, Sea- Ur- 
chins and their Prickles, Vertebres and other 
Bones of Fiſhes, entire Fiſhes petrified, and 
of thoſe ſome ſingly, ſome repreſented as they 


lie in Beds and Quarries under Ground, for 


the Information of thoſe who are leſs acquain- 


ted with ſuch Bodies, were thought fit to be 
added to this Edition. FE. 100 
AB. 
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Tas. II. Pag. 204. 


1G. 1, 2. Several Fragments and Lumps of petrify'd Shells, 
as they lie in Quarries and Beds 7 on many 


of theſe Petrifactions there ſtill remain ſome Laminæ, or Plates 


of the original Shells, which prove them not to be Stones pri- 
mar ly ſo * | ; 

Fig. 3. The Cornua Ammonis lying in Rocks with other 
| petrify d Bodies. | 


* 


TAB. III. Pag. 204. 


F 16. 1, 2. Two petrify'd Fiſhes lying in Stone, with their 
Scales and Bones. | 

Fig. 3. A Sea-Urchin petrify'd with its Prickles broken off, 

which are a Sort of Lapis Judaicus or Few-Stones ; their In- 


ſertions on the Studs or Protuberances of the Shell are here 


ſhewn. See their Hiſtory and Manner of Lying in Stone and 
Beds, in Ageſtino Scilla, to. Napoli. 


TAB. IV. Pag. 204. 


18. I, 2 532 4, 5» 6, 75 8, 9, IO, 11, 12, 13, 14. Seve- 


1 


ral petrify'd Teeth of Dog-Fiſhes, Sharks, and other 


Fiſhes. | 


Fig, 15, 16. The ſame lying in a Tophaccous Bed, and al- 


ſo in a Jaw- Bone. 5 
Fig. 17. The petrified Teeth of a Wolf-Fiſh, in a Piece 
of the Jaw ; the round ones, or Grinders, are ſold in Mal- 
tha for rw 4 Eyes of Serpents ; and by our Jewellers and 
0 


Goldſmiths for Toad · ſtones, commonly put in Rings. 


Fig. 18, 19, 20. Other petrify'd Bones or Fiſhes, eſpe- 


cially Joints, or Vertebra's of Back-Bones, one with two 
ſtony Spines iſſuing out, F 20. See them more at large in the 
Draughts of that curious Sicilian Painter, Ageſtins Scilla. 
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C HAF. V. 


That there have been great Changes made 
in the Superficial Part of the Earth ſince 
the general Deluge, and by what Means. 


JESS SHALL now diſcourſe a little con- 
cerning ſuch Changes as have 
been made 1n the ſuperficial Part 
of the Earth fince the univerſal 
Deluge, and of their Cauſes. 
Tn there have been ſuch, I think no 
ſober and intelligent Perſon can deny, there 
being ſo good Authority and Reaſon to prove 
it. Plato, in his Timæus, tells us, That the 
Egyptian Prieſts related to Solon the Atheni- 
an Law-giver, who lived about 600 Years 
before our Saviour, that there was of old 
Time, without the Streights of Gibraltar, a 
vaſt Iſland, bigger than Africa and 4/12 toge- 
ther, called Atlautis, which was afterward b 
a violent Earthquake and mighty Flood, and 
Inundation of Water, in one Day and Night 
wholly overwhelm'd and drown in the Sea. 
Whence it may be conjeCtured, that the Old 
and New World were at firſt continuous, or 
by the Intervention of that Iſland not very 
far remote from each other. 
| Thar the Iſland of iii was of old bro- 
ken off from Itaſy by the Irruption or Inſinu- 
ation 
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ation of the Sea is generally believed, and 
there is ſome Memorial thereof retained in 

the very Name of the City Khegium, ſtand- 
ing upon the Fretum that ſeparates Italy and 
S$1cily, which ſignifies breaking off. 


D * Zancle quoque juncta fuiſſe * Ovid, 
Dicitur Italiæ, donec confinia pontus ib. 15. 
Abſtulit , & medid tellurem reppulit undd. 


In like manner, the Iſland calPd Eubœa, now 
Negroponte, was of old joined to Greece, and 
broken oft by the working of the Sea. 
MokkO VER, the Inhabitants of Ceylon re- 
port, that their Iſland was anciently joined to 
the Main-land of India, and ſeparated from 
it by the Force of the Sea. 1 
Ir is alſo thought, and there is good 
Ground for it, that the Iſland of Sumatra 
was anciently continuous with Malacca, and 
called the Golden Cherſoneſe ; for being be- 
held from afar, it ſeems to be united to Ma- 
lacca. + 210 80} 
AND to come nearer Home, Yerſtegan af= 
firms, and not without good Reaſon, that our 
[and of Great Britain was anciently conti- 
nent to Gaul, and ſo no Iſland but a Penim- 
ſala, and to have been broken off from the 
Continent, but by what Means, it is in his 
- Judgment altogether uncertain : Whether by 
tome great Earthquake, whereby the Sca 
firſt breaking through, might atterward by 
little and little enlarge her Paſſage ; or _ 
| | er 


* 
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ther it were cut by the Labour of Man in re- 


gard of Commodity by that Paſſage; or whe- 
ther the Inhabitants of one Side, or the other, 
by Occaſion of War, did cut it, thereby to be 
ſequeſtred and freed from their Enemies. 
His Arguments to prove that it was for- 


merly united to France, are, 1. The Cliffs 


on either Side the Sea, lying juſt oppoſite the 
one to the other; that is, thoſe of Dover to 
thoſe lying between Calas and Boulogne (for 


from Dover to alais is not the neareſt Land) 


being both of one Subſtance, that is, of 


Chalk and Flint. ». The Sides of both to- 


wards the Sea plainly appearing to have been 
broken off from ſome more of the ſame 


Stuff or Matter, that it hath ſometime by 
Nature been faſtned to. 3. The Length of 


the faid Cliffs along the'Sea-ſhore being on 
one Side anſwerable in effect to the Length of 
the very like on the other. Side, that is, about 
ſix Miles. And, 4. The Nearneſs of Land 


between England and France in that Place; 
the Diſtance between both, as ſome skilful 


Sailors report, not exceeding 24 Engliſ, Miles. 
To which may be added, 5. The Shallow- 
neſs of the Channel all along the Streight, in 
reſpect of the Sea at both Ends of it, which 
is much deeper. And, 6. The Being of 
Wolves and Foxes, yea, and Bears too, an- 
ciently in this Iſland; for it is not likely that 


they of themſelves ſhould venture to ſwim 


over a Channel 24 Miles broad; or if they 
n e were 


the Deluge. 
were ſo hardy as to venture in, ſhould be 
able to hold out till they had paſſed it quite 
over: Neigther is it probable that Men 
ſhould tranſport ſuch noiſome and miſchievous, 
Creatures by Shipping. To ſpeak 1n general, 


the Being of theſe wild Beaſts on many 


Iſlands near the Continent, and not upon 
thoſe that are far remote from it, though of 
ſufficient Bigneſs to receive and maintain 
them, as the auiards found when they firſt 
failed to America, 1s to me little leſs than a 
demonſtrative Proof, that thoſe Iſland; were 


anciently joined to the Continent by ſome 


Neck of Land which ſerved as a Bridge for 
theſe Creatures to paſs over, and was after= 


wards worne through and waſhed away by 


the conſtant Working of the Sea. 


Souk of the Ancients, as Strato, quoted 


by $7rabo in the Firſt Book of his Geography, 
lay, That the Fretum Gaditauum, or Streight 


of Gibraltar, was forcibly broken open 


by the Sea. The fame they affirm of the 
Thractan Boſphorus and Helleſpont, That the 
Rivers filling up the Euxineè Sea, forced a 
Paſſage that way, where there was none 


before. And in Confirmation hereof, Dio- 


dorus Siculus, in the Fifth Book, gives us 
an ancient Story, current among the Samo- 
thracians, viz. That before any other 
* Floods recorded in Hiſtories, there was a 
very great Deluge that overflowed a good 
* Part of the Coaſt of Aſia, and the lower 
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* Grounds of their Iſland, when the Exxzne 
Sea firſt brake open the Thracian Boſpho- 
* rus and Helle ſpont, and drowned all the 
adjacent Countries. | | 

This Traditional Story I look upon as ve- 
ry conſiderable for its Antiquity and Proba- 


| bility, it ſeeming to contain ſomething of 


Truth: For it's not unlikely that the & uxine 
Sea, being over-charged with Waters by ex- 
traordinary Floods, or driven with violent 
Storms of Wind, might make its way through 
the Boſphorus and Helleſpont. But it will 
be obje&ed, that the Euxine Sea doth emp- 
ty itſelf continually by the Boſphorus and 
Helleſpont into the Mediterranean, and that 
if it had not this Way of Diſcharge (the Ri- 


vers bringing in more than is ſpent by Va- 
pour) it would ſoon overflow all its Shores, 


and drown the cirèumjacent Countries; and 
ſo it muſt have done ſoon after the Flood; 
and therefore it is not probable that Samo- 
thrace ſhould have been inhabited before that 
Irruption, if any ſuch there were. 

To which I anſwer, 1. That Monſieur 
Mar ſilly thinks he hath demonſtrated an Un- 
der- current in the Thracian Boſphorus, by 
means of which the Euxine may receive as 
much Water from the Mediterranean as it 
pours forth into it. But becauſe I have al- 
ready declared my ſelf not to be fatisfied 
of the Being and Poſſibility of theſe Under- 
currents, I anſwer, 2. The Annual * 

| _ Trom 
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from the Rivers running into the Euxine, 
not very much exceeding what is ſpent in 


Vapour, who knows but that from the Time 


of the general Deluge, till the Irruption 
whereof we are diſcourſing, the Eu vine 
might yearly enlarge its Baſon, and encroach 
upon the neighbouring Countries? 

NaTURAL Hiſtorians give us an Account 
of new {lands raiſed up in the Sea: Plin. HP. 
Nat. lib. 2. cap. 87. enumerates Delos and 
Rhodes, Iſlands of Note; and of leſs Account 
and later Emerſion, Anaphe beyond Melos, 
and Nea between Lemnos and the Helleſpont : 
Alone between Lebedos and Tecs, and among 
the Cyclades, Theraand PN e P.135s 
An. 4. Among the fame, after 130 Years, 
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Hiera, and two Furlongs diſtant, in his own 


Time, when Junius Sy/ianus, and L. Balbus 
were Conſuls, Thia. Notwithſtanding theſe 


Authorities of Seneca, Pliny and Sirabo, be- 


fore- mentioned, Dr. Woodward, in his Na- 
ture Hiſtory of the Earth, confidently affirms, 
That there is no authentick Inſtance of 
any conſiderable Tra& of Land that was 


* thrown up from the Bottom of the Sea by 


* an Earthquake, or other ſubterraneous Ex- 
* ploſion, ſo as to become an Iſland, and be 
* render'd habitable. That Rhodus, Thera, 
* Theraſia, and ſeveral other Iſlands, which 
* were ſuppoſed by the Ancients, and upon 
their Authority by later Authors, to have 


been thus raiſed, had really no ſuch Ori- 


P 2 « ginal, 
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0 e but have ſtood out above Water as 
long as their Fellow-Iſlands, and ſtand now 
« juſt as the univerſal Deluge left them.” 

I canNNoT but wonder at the Confidence 
of this Author, in affirming this of all Iſlands, 
not excepting any, when as Seneca, a grave 
and ſober Writer, and of undoubted Fideli- 
ty, tells us, Natural. Quæſt. lib. 6. cap. 21. 


| Theram & Theraſiam, & hanc noſtræ etatis 


mnſulam ſpectantibus nobis in geo mari 
enatam : And this Iſland of our own Age, 
which was raiſed up in the the Mgean Noa 
our ſeves beholding it. But the moſt conſidera- 
ble and remarkable Mutations that have been 
made in the Earth have been on the Sea-Coaſts, 
either by carrying on the Land into the Sea, 
and atterrating the Bottom of the Sea ; or by 
drowning the Lands near the Sea, by Ir- 
ruptions and Inundations thereof, or under- 


mining or waſhing away the Shores. 


Or the firſt Sort of Change by Atterration, 
or making the Sea dry Land, we have an 
eminent Inſtance in the Datch Netherlands, 
which, I eaſily confent with Yer/tegan, ſo 
far as they are even and plain without any 
Hills, have undoubtedly heretofore, in Time 
long paſt, been Sea; as appears, 1. From the 
Lownels of their Situation, ſome of the more 
Maritime- Parts of them, as Zealand and 
Holland, and Part of Flanders, being fo low, 
that by Breach or Cutting of the Sand Banks 
or Downs, which the Sea by little and __ 

- Ma 
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hath caſt up, and the Labour of Man here 
and there ſupplied, might eaſily be drowned 


and converted into Sea again; and of the 


great Harms that theſe Parts have hereto- 
tore, by the Irruption of the Sea, ſuſtained. 
But now not only thoſe low Places that ad- 
join upon the Sea, as Holland and Zealand, 
but the greater Part of Flanders and Bra- 


bant, though they lie not ſo low as they, 
but of ſuch Height as no Inundation of the 
Sea can any whit annoy them, though the 


Sand-Banks and Downs on the Sea-Side were 


never ſo much broken or cut through; yet 
are they as even and level as even Holland 
and Zealand themſelves, which is a ſuffi- 


cient Demonſtration, that they were once co- 


vered with Water: For that Water will thus 
level Ground it often runs over, 1s clear 
from Meadows, and from the Bottom of the 
Sea diſcovered at low Water; and we have 
Experience of no other Cauſe that doth or 
can affect it. And therefore Lewis Guicciar- 


dine erroneouſly argues Hubert Thomas, Se- 
cretary to Count Frederic, Palatine of the 


Rhine, of a Miſtake, for ſaying, in his De- 


ſcription of the Country of Liege, that the 
Sea hath come up even to Tongres Walls, 


now well nigh a hundred Z2g//pb Miles 
from the Sea : Among other good Reaſons, 


alledging for the Proof thereof, that the great 
Iron Rings are there yet remaining, unta 
which the Ships that there ſometimes arri. 
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| 


lend itlelf, after many Floors of ſeveral 80 


ved were faſtned. I ſay erroneoully, ſeeing 
all the Countries between that and the Sea 
are level, and of an equal Super ſicies, with- 
out any Hills or Riſings. 2. This appears, 
not only from the great Plainneſs and Even- 
neſs of the Ground, but in that the Soil ge- 
nerally, both in Flanders and Br -bant, is fan- 
dy; whence it ſeems naturally to follow, that 
thoſe Countries were anciently the Flats, 
Sands, or Shores of the Sea. 3. In that 
digging about two Fathom more or leſs deep 
in the Earth, innumerable Shells of Sea-fiſh 
are found, and that commonly in all Places, 
both of Field and Town; and in many Pla- 
ces the great Bones of Fiſhes. 
FARTHER (faith Yerſ/tegan)'it is to be no- 
ted, that albeit digging deep in the Earth in 
Brabant and Flanacrs, great Abundance of 
Shells and Bones of Fiſhes are to be found; 
yet digging in the Earth in Holland and Zea- 
/and, none at all are perceived, howbeit on 
the Sands on the Sea-ſhore there are oy 
many. The Reaſon whereof may be, becauſe 
thoſe Parts have been in Time long paſt part 
of the Depth of the Sea; and- the Parts 
aforeſaid of Brabant and Flanders, the Flats 
or Shore; and on the Flats, and not in the 
Depths, ſuch kind of Shell-fiſn are naturally 
nouriſhed, This is a very plauſible: Account, 
But yet it hath been by Experience found, 
that If you dig deep enough, even in Hol- 


of 
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of Earth, you will at laſt come to Beds of 
Shells. For Varenius tells us, that ſinking a a 
Well in Am/terdam, after many Beds or Lay- 


ers of Earth, Sand, Turf, Sc. at a hun- 


dred Foot Depth they came to a Bed of Sea- 
ſand mix'd with Cockle-ſhells of four Foot 
Thickneſs, which doubtleſs was of old Time 
the Bottom of the Sea, and all the other 
Beds above it were brought down partly by 
Floods ſubſiding and ſettling there, — by 
the Working of the Sea ſpreading Beds of 
Sand upon the Layers of the Earth, and ſo 
interchangeably. But from this Experiment 


it doth appear, that however deep the Sea 


were thereabouts, yet it was not too deep to 
breed or harbour Shell-fiſh. Moreover, 
from this Inſtance it appears, that altho? now 
the Bottom of the Sea about Holland be not 
much below the Surface of the Land, yet 
anciently it was ſuppoſed fifty Foot; whence 
it will follow, that the Sea did then cover 
all the Land above Holland, which was not 
more than fifty Foot higher than it. This 


to me is a demonſtrative Proof of the Atter- 
ration of the Sea thereabout. | 


Ax OTHER great Inſtance of Change made 


in the Superficzes of the Earth by Atterration 


is in our own Country, the great Level of 
the Fens running through Holland in Lin- 


colnſhire, the Iſle of Ei in Cambridgeſhire, 


and Mar ſplaud in Norfolk. Which that it 


was ſome time part of the Sea, and atterra- 
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ted by Land brought down by Floods from 
the upper Grounds, ſeems to me evident, in 
that it is near the Sea, and in that there is 
thereabout a Concurrence of many great Ri- 
vers, which in Flood-times, by the Abun- 
dance of Mud and Silt they bring down, there 
ſubſiding, have by degrees raiſed it up. And 
thirdly, in that the whole Country is exact- 
ly level, like the Bottom of the Sea ; it be- 
ing (as I have already ſaid) the Nature of the 
Water flowing over the Earth in time to level 
and bring to a Plain all Places that are ſoft 
and yielding, and not rocky, as is ſeen in 
Meadows, and in the Bottom of the Sea 
diſcovered at low Water. 

A THIRD Inſtance is the Craux in Provence 
in France, anciently called Campus Lapideus, 
of which Pliny ſaith it was Herculis Prælib- 
rum Memoria 5 and Strabo, out of AM /chylus, 
gives us a poetical Fable, That the Stones 
5 were rained down by Jupiter in Favour of 
Hercules when he wanted Darts, that he 
might caſt them at the Ligurian Army, and 
thereby break and ſcatter it. Poſſidouius 
thinks it was once a Lake, which by Fluctu- 
ation dried up, and ſo the Stones came to 
be equally diſperſed over the Bottom of it. 
That it was a very ancient thing, is clear, 


having its Original in the fabulous Times be- 


fore any Memoirs of true Hiſtory; it con- 
tinues to this Day ſuch a kind of Place as it 
was in Strabo's Time, It appears ſo evident- 


*. 
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| any one who hath viewed and con ſi- 
e 


red it, to have been once Part of the Sea, 
from its being exactly level, and ſtrewed all 


over with Stones, as I have obſerv'd the Bot- 


tom of the Sea in many Places to be, - that 
there 15 not the leaſt Reaſon to doubt of it, 
Tk River Arnus in Tuſcany, now fal- 
leth into the Sea, fix Miles below Pz/a - 
Whereby it appeareth faith Dr. Hakews!) 
that the Land hath gained much upon the 
Sea in that Coaſt; for that Strabo, in his 
Time, reporteth, it was but twenty Fur- 
longs (that is, but two Miles and an half) 
diſtant from the Sea. | 
I micHT to theſe, add many other In- 
ſtances of Atterrations out of Strabo, in his 
firſt Book; as about the Outlets of Jer, the 
Places called St et he, and the Deſarts of Scy- 
thia : About thoſe of Phaſis, the Sea-Coaſt of 
Colchis, which is ſandy, and low, and ſoft: 
About Thermodon and Iris, all Themiſtyra, 
the Plain of the Amazons, and the moſt part 
of Srdeme. | . 
To omit the whole Land of Egypt, which 
probably was covered originally with the 
Sea, and raiſed up by the Mud and Silt, 
brought down by the Nile in its annual 
Floods, ſubſiding there, as I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſhew afterwards ——&& 
Mok over, FVarenius rationally conjec- 


_ tures, that all China, or a great Part of it, 


was originally thus raiſed up and atterrated, 
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having been anciently covered with the Sea; 
For, that that great and impetuous River cal- 
led the Yellow or Saffron River, coming out 
of [artary, and very often, though not at 
Anniverſary Seaſons, overflowing the Coun- 
try of China, is {aid to contain in it fo much 
Earth and Sand, as make up a third Part of 
its Waters. The Evennels, and Level Super. 
ficzes of this whole Country of Chiuà render 
this Conjecture more probable. 

IN fine, the like Atterrations appear to 
have been made about the Mouths of Indus 
and Ganges in the Eaſft-Indzes, and the River 
de la Plata in America, and the Rhodanus 
in France, and, doubtleſs, moſt other great 
Rivers throughout the whole World. 

To all which, if we add the ſpacious Plains 
that are on each Side moſt great Rivers, from 
their Mouths many Miles up their Channels, 
as may be obſerved in the Thames and Trent 
in Eug land, which probably weae at firſt Hi 
nuss of the Sea, landed up by Earth brought 
down from the Mountains and upper Grounds 
in Times of Floods; it will appear, that in 
this reſpect there hath been a very great 
Change made in the 'Terraqueous Globe, the 
dry Land much enlarged, and the Sea ſtrait- 
ned and cut ſhort. | 

NoTwIiTHSTANDING all theſe Authorities 
and Arguments, Dr. #/oodward, in his Natu- 
rat Hiſtory of the Earth, confidently affirms, 


© That there were never any Iflands, or other 
| con- 


b 
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conſiderable Parcels of Land amaſſed or 
* heaped up, nor any Enlargement or Addi- 
* tions of Earth made to the Continent, by 


the Mud that is carried down into the Sea 


* by Rivers. That although the Ancients 
* were almoſt unanimouſly of Opinion, that 
* thoſe Parts, where Egypt now is, were 
formerly Sea, and that a very conſiderable 
* Portion of the Country was recent, and 


* form®d out of the Mud diſcharged into the 
neighbouring Sea by the Nile, that yet this 


ITract of Land had no ſuch Riſe, but is as 
* old, and of as long ſtanding, as any upon 
the whole Continent of Africa, and hath 
been much in the ſame natural Condition 
that it is at this Day, ever ſince the Time 


of the Deluge: Its Shores being not advan- 


*ced one Jot farther into the Sea for this 
* Three or Four Thouſand Years, nor its Sur- 
face rais'd by additional Mud, depoſed u 
on it by the yearly Inundations of t 
Nile. That neither the Palus Mzotis, nor 
the Eux ine, nor any other Seas, fill up, or 
* by degrees grow ſhallower. That Salmy- 


* deſſus, Themiſcyra, Sidene, and the adja- 


* cent Countries upon the Coaſts of the Eu- 
* xine Sea, were not formed out of the Mud 
brought down by the [/ter, Thermodon, Iris, 
* and the other Rivers, which diſcharge them- 
* ſelves into that Sea, That Theſſaly was 
not raiſed by the Mud, born down by the 


_ * River Peneus ; the Iſlands Echinades or Cur - 
Ws Solari, 
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Solari, out of that brought by the River 
* Achetvas ; Celicia by the River Pyramus; 
* Myſia, Lydia, Ionia, and other Countries of 
* Anatolia, by the Caycus, Hermes, Cayſter, 
and the other Rivers which paſs thro? them. 
Io be ſhort, that no Country or Ifland in 
* the whole World, was ever raiſed by this 
means. Thus far Dr. Woodward. 

Arr. theſe Particulars he ought not onl 
to have confidently aſſerted, but alſo ſuffi- 
ciently proved ; which till he can do, I muſt 
crave Leave to ſuſpend my Aﬀent. 

Fox my part, I am of Opinion, that tho 
the Ancients might be miſtaken in the full 
Latitude of what they have delivered, con- 
cerning the Atterration of the Skirts of the 
Sea in the Places fore-mentioned, about the 
Outlets of great Rivers; yet, that they had 
very good Reaſon for what they wrote. 

Firſt, The Nature of thoſe great Levels 
being apt to ſuggeſt ſuch a Thought to any 


conſiderate and unprejudiced Perſon. 


Secondly, There being undeniable Inſtan- 
ces of ſuch Atterrations, though in leſs Quan- 
tities; as, 1. That of Ravenna in Italy, which 
City anciently ſtood: upon the Brink of the 
Sea-ſhore, when it was the Head of an Exar- 
chate ; whereas now, by the landing up of the 
Shallows, it is far diſtant from it. 2. That 
at the Mouth of the River Arnus in Tuſcany, 
juſt now mentioned. 3. That in the Camarg 


or Iſland which the River Rhodanus near 
| | | | Arles 
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Arles in Provence makes, where there hath 
been ſo much lately gained from the Sea, that 
the Watch-tower had been, in the Memory of 
ſome Men living, when I was there [ 1665 ] 
removed forward three times, as I was there 
credibly informed. i 
Mo REO VER, ſome Confirmation it is of 
this Opinion, that the Earth in the Levels, 
about the Mouth of great Rivers, is conti- 
nually raiſed up higher and higher, which is 
done by the Mud and Silt brought down by 
the Rivers, eſpecially in Times of Floods, 
and partly alſo by Sand and Ouze thrown 
up by the Sea; which, by this means, con- 
tributes to its own ſtraitning. 2 
ARELATITION of this Kind of Atterration, 
I find in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, 
Numb. 275. pag. 1256. communicated by an 
innominate Perſon to the learned and ingeni- 
ous Mr. Ralph Thoresby, and by him to the 
Royal Society, in theſe Words: 8 
NEAR the River Welland, which runs 
through the Town of Spalding in Lincoln- 


© ſhire, at the Depth of about 8 or 10 Foot, 


* there were found Jettys (as they call them) 
* to keep up the old River-Bank, and the 
Head ofa Tunnel that emptied the Land- 
© water into the old River: And, at a con- 


ſiderable Diſtance from the preſent River, 


* I gueſs, about 20 or 30 Yards, there were 
dug up, about the like Depth, ſeveral old 
Boats: Which Things ſhew, that W 
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© the River was much wider than now it 
is, or ran in another Place. On the o- 
© ther, vi g. the North-welt Side of the River, 
and more upward, in the Town, were dig- 
« ged up (at about the forementioned Depth) 
© the Remains of old Tan-Vats, or Pits, a 
great Quantity of Ox-Horns, Shoo-ſoles, 
and, I think, the very Tanners Knebs, Gc. 
Which Things ſhew, that the Surface of the 
Country lay anciently much lower than 
now it does. 
ONE Thing farther I will add, that lately, 
at the laying of the preſent new Sluice or 
Goat (as the call it) at the End of Hamore- 
Beck, as it falls into Boſton Haven; taking 
up the Foundation of the old Goat, they 
met with the Roots of Trees, many of 
them iſſuing from their ſeveral Boles or 


Trunks ſpread in the Ground; which, when 


they had taken up (Roots and Earth they 
grew in) they met with a ſolid, gravelly, 
and ſtrong Soil, of the High-country Kind, 


which was certainly the Surface of the old 


Country; the certain Depth whereof I can- 
not tell you, but that it was much deeper 
than that at Spalding. What elſe could raiſe 
up this Ten Foot Thickneſs of Earth, but the 
Mud and Silt brought down by great Rivers, 
ſubſiding here? and partly, alſo, Sand and 
Ouze thrown up by the Sea, and depoſited 
here in Spring-Tzdes ? N 


the Deluge. 

A PARALLEL Inſtance of the railing up 
of the Earth, the learned Signor Ramazzinz 
affords us in and about Modena in Italy. 

IN the whole City of Modena, and round 
about for ſome Miles diſtance, in whatever 
place they dig, when they come to the 
Depth of about 63 Foot, they pierce the 
Ground with a Terehra, about; Foot deep- 
© er, and then Water ſprings up with ſo great 
Force, that, in a moment, the Well is filled 
{ up to the Brim. This Water is perpetual, 
* doth not increaſe by Rain, nor decreaſe by 
* Drought.” Of this Springing up of the 
Water about Modena, we have already made 
mention, and given an Account out of 812 
nor Caſſiui. And what is yet more remark- 
* able, from the Surface of the Ground to 
the Depth of 14 Foot, they meet with no- 
thing but Rubbiſh and Ruins of an ancient 
City. Being come to that Depth, they find 
paved Streets, Artificers Shops, Floors of 
* Houſes, and ſeveral Pieces of Inlaid- Work. 
* It's very hard to conceive, how the Ground 
* of this City was raiſed thus; we can attri- 
* bute it to nothing elſe, but that it hath 
been ruined, and then rebuilt upon its 
Ruins, ſince it's not higher, but rather 
* lower ſtill than all the adjacent Country. 

* AFTER theſe Ruins, they find a very 
* ſolid Earth, which, one would think, had 
* never been removed ; but a little lower, 
they find it black, marſhy, and full of Briars. 

„ Signor 
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Signor Rama gini went down one of theſe 
Wells, and at the Depth of 24 Foot, he 
found a Heap of Wheat entire: In another, 
of 26 Foot, he found Filberd-trees with 
their Nuts. They find likewiſe, every ſix 
Foot alternatively, a Change of Earth, ſome- 
times white, ſometimes black, with Branches 
and Leaves of 'Trees of different Sorts. At 
the Depth of 23 Foot, or thereabout, they 
find a Chalk that cuts very eaſy. It is mixt 
with Shells of ſeveral forts, and makes a 
Bed of about 11 Foot. After this, they find 
a Bed of marſhy Earth, of about two Foot, 
mixt with Ruſhes, Leaves and Branches. 
Aiter this Bed, comes another Chalk-bed, 
of near the ſame Thickneſs with the for- 
mer, which ends at the Depth of 42 Foot. 


That is followed by another Bed of mar{ſhy 


Earth like the former. After which comes 
a new Chalk-bed, but thinner, which hath 


alſo another marſhy Bed underneath it. 


This ends at the Place which the Workmen 
pierce with their Terebræ. The Bottom is 
ſandy, mingled with a ſmall Gravel, in 
which they find ſeveral Shells, ſuch as ate 
on the Sea-ſhores. Theſe ſucceſſive Beds 
of marſhy Earth and Chalk, are to be found 
in the ſame Order, in whatever Part of the 
Earth you dig. The Terebra ſometimes 
finds great Trees, which give the Work- 
men much Trouble. They ſee alſo, at 
ſome times, at the Bottom of the Wells, 

great 
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« great Bones, Coal, Flints, and Pieces of 
« Iron.” „ 8 
RNamasgini thinks, that before the De- 
luge, the Gulph of Venice reach'd as far as 
Modena, and beyond it; but that the Waters 
decreaſing, the Earth was raiſed by the Slime 
and Sand which they left behind them, and 
that the Rivers and Brooks did, in pro- 
ceſs of Time, make the above-mentioned 
Beds. Indeed, I cannot imagine what could 
make thoſe Beds we find in Maritime Places, 
| {as thoſe we mentioned, which were found in 
fring a Well at Amſterdam) and thoſe we 
te in broken Mountains, but the Sediments 
of the Inundations of the Sea, or of Land- 
Floods, | 

To ſay, that the Earth about Modena tis 
m higher now than when the Flood left it, 
ſeems to me a very unreaſonable Afſertion. 
For though we ſhould grant, that the Earth 
was difſolved at the general Deluge, and that 
the different Parts thereof did ſubſide, accord- 
mg to their different Gravities and Form, ſe- 
veral Strata, or Beds; yet, how comes it t9 


by paſs, that there ſhould be /o many alternate 
9 Beds of Chalk, and mooriſh Ground, one a- 
- bove another, in the Earth about Modena? 
50 And, how comes the Country round about to 


*. be as high as the preſent City, which 15 four- 
een Foot higher than the Streets of the City, 
Is, os whoſe Ruins it ſeems to have been built? 


Q | NB. 
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1 NB. This Relation I tranſcribed out of 

if | the Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned. 

4 Tu Ar the Rivers do bring down a great 
deal of Earth from the Mountains, upon 
Shots of Rain, is demonſtratively prov'd by 
the lowering of the Mountains, becaule it 
can proceed from no other Cauſe imaginable, 
But that the Mountains are continually lower- 

ed or depreſſed, I ſhall hereafter, by two In- 
ſtances, undeniably prove. And, the learned 
Jeluit Joſephus Blancenus mentions the 
Lowering of Mountains, as a thing well 
known to the Mountaineers : For that, for- 
merly, ſome intermediate Mountain inter- 
cepted the Sight of a Caſtle, or Tower, ſi 
tuate ina more remote Mountain, which, at- 
ter many Years, the intermediate Mountain 
being depreſſed, came clearly into View. 

I s# ALL add hereto the Judgment of the 
moſt curious Obſerver of theſe things, N. 
colaus Steno, in his Prodromus, &c. p. 106, 
107. of the Engliſh Tranſlation ; This is cer- 
tain, (faith he) that a great Parcel of the 
Earth is every Tear carried into the Sea, (4513 
obvious to him that ſhall conſider the Largencs 
of the Rivers, and the long Paſſage throw! 
the Mid-land Countries, and the innumerab: 
Number of Torrents ; in a word, all the Di 
clivities of the Earth e And, conſequentij, 
that the Earth, carried away by the Ryvirs 
and joined to the Sea-Shores, does every Di 
leave new Lands fit for new Inhabitants. 


Bur 
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Bur you will ſay, Hath there been no 


Compenſation made for all this? Hath not 
the Sea otherwhere gained as much as it hath 
loſt about the Mouths of the Rivers? If not, 
then the Sea will in time be ſo far landed 
up, or ſtraitned, till it be compelled to re- 
turn again, and overflow the whole Earth. 
To which Ianſwer, That where the Shores 


are carthy, or argillaccons, or gravelly, or 


made of any crumbling and friable Marter, 
the Sea doth undermine and ſubvert them, 
and gain upon the Land; which I could 
prove by many Inſtances, ſome of which L 
ſhall afterward touch. But whether the Sea 
doth, in theſe Places, gain proportionably to 
what it loſes in the forementioned, accord- 
ing to the vulgar Proverb, is to me lome- 


what queſtionable. 
To proceed now to diſcourſe a little con- 
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cerning the Changes that have been made 


by the Irruptions and Inundations of the Sea, 
or by its undermining and waſhing away the 


Shores. 
Tx ar there have been of old great Floods, 


and much Land laid under Water by Inun- 
dations of the Sea, is ciear, many tuch be- 


Ing recorded in Hiſtory. 
Tux moſt ancient of all, next to the ge- 


neral Deluge in the Days ol Noah, viz. that 


of Ogyges King of Bœotia, or rather Attica, 
ſeems to have been of this Nature: So doth 


that of a great Part of Achaia in Peloponneſts, 
Q 2 wherein 
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wherein the Cities of Bara and Helice were 


overwhelmed and laid under Water. 


Camden out of Gyraldys reports, © That 
anciently a great Part of Pembrokeſhire ran 
« ont, in the Form of a Promontory,towards 
% Ireland; as appears by that Speech of King 
% William Rufus, That he could eaſily, with 
his Ships, make a Bridge over the Sea, ſo 
cc that he might paſs on foot from thence to 
« Ireland“ This Tract of Ground being all 
buried in deep Sands, during the Reign of 
King Henry the Second, was, by the Violence 
of a mighty Storm, o far uncovered, that 
many Stumps of great Trees appear'd faſten- 
ed in the Earth: Ictſque ſecurium tanquam 
hefterni, (faith Gyraldus) and the Strokes of 
the Axes in them, as if they had been cut but 
yeſterday ; ut non littus jam, ſed lucas efſe vi- 
deretur, mirandis rerum mutationibus 50 
that now it made Shew of a Wood rather than 
of a Strand; ſuch is the wonderful Change of 
all things. 

Hexe I might take occaſion to diſcourſe of 
ſubterraneous Woods and Foſſil Trees, and 
not impertinently; becauſe ſome have ſuppo- 
ſed them to have been thrown down by the 
univerſal Deluge, and to have lain buried in 
the Earth ever ſince, tho' erroneouſly. I ſhall 
therefore give a twofold Account of their Ori- 
ginal : The Fir, From Inundations of the 


o 


A 


Sea, or the Force of violent and tempeſtu- 


ous Winds: The Second, by the Labour of 
Men, 
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Men, who felled them down in the Places 
where they now lie. 
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Firſt, By Inundations of the Sea. Near 


Bruges in Flanders, {as Boetius de Boot, 
whs was Native of that City, relates dig- 
ging 10or 20 Ells deep in the Earth, they 
find whole Woods of Trees, in which the 
Trunks, Boughs, and Leaves, do ſo exact- 


ly appear, that one may eaſily diſtinguiſh 


the ſeveral Kinds of them, and very plainly 
diſcern the Series of Leaves which have 
fallen yearly. Theſe ſubterraneous Woods 
are found in thoſe Places, which, 500 Vears 
ago, were Sea, and afterwards either left 
or thrown up by the Sea, or gained from 
it; the Tides being kept off by Walls and 
Fences. But before the forementioned 
Term of 500 Years, there is no Memory 
that theſe Places were Part of the Conti- 
nent. And yet, ſeeing the Tops of theſe 
Trees do, for the moſt part, lie Eaſtward, 
becauſe, as it is probable, they were thrown 
down by the Eaſterly Winds, (which, on 
this Coaſt, are moſt boiſterous and vio- 
lent) it will neceſſarily follow, that in the 
moſt ancient Times, and before all Memo» 
ry of Man, theſe Places were firm Land 
and without the Limits of the Sea.” 50 


far he. Afterwards, this Land, with the 
Trees upon it, being undermined and over- 
whelmed by the Violence of the Sea, the 
Land and Trees continued fo long under 


C4 Water, 
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Water, till the Sea, either by its own Work- 


ing, bringing up Sand and Stones, Sc. or 
by Earth brought down by the Land Floods, 
{till ſubſiding to the Bottom, or by the Tide's 
being kept off by Walls and Fences, was fil- 


led up, and the Tops of the Trees covered; 


and 10 this Space again added to the firm 
Land. 

On the Coaſt of Suffolk, about Dowewich, 
the Sea hath, for many Years paſt, very much 
encroached upon the Land, undermining 
and overwhelming, by degrees, a great deal 
of high Ground, inſomuch that ancient Wri- 
tings make mention of a Wood a Mile and 
half to the Eaſt of Dunewich ; which is at 


preſent, ſo far within the Sea. Now if in 


ſucceeding Ages (as likely enough it is) the 


Sea fhall, by degrees, be filled up by the 


Means beforementioned, and this Space be 
added again to the firm Land, theſe Trees 
will be found under Ground, in like manner 
as thoſe about Bruges were. 


IrIN p, in a Letter from that agel 
and Ingenious Naturalift, Dr. Richardſon, 
regiſtred in the Philoſo phical Tranſactions, 


Numb. 228. An Account of ſome ſubter- 


* rancous Trees, dug up at Pale in York- 
 & ſhire, about 12 Miles below Tork, upon the 
* River Humber Some are fo large, that 


they are uſed for Timber in building Hou- 
«© tes; Which are ſaid to be more durable 
than Oak itſelf : Others are cut into long 

„Chips, 
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Chips, and tied up in Bundles, and ſent 
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ſubterraneous Trees, whereof we have an 


to the Market Towns ſeveral Miles off, to 
light Tobacco. Thoſe that I have viewed, 
were all broken off from the Roots, I ſap- 
pole, by Violence of Storm, or Water, or 
both; and, upon Enquiry, do find, that 
they are all after the ſame manner. 'They 
affirmed to me, that their Tops lay all 
one Way, vis. with the Current of Wa- 
ter. So it ſeems, that theſe are of this firſt 
Kind, that were thrown down by Floods, 
and the Force of Water, and not cut down 
by the Hand of Man. TE 

« Uroxn the firſt Sight of theſe {/a7th the 
Doctor) I was induced to believe, that 
they are really Fir-Trees. The Bate or 


Texture of the Wood is the ſame with 
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Fir, eaſily ſplitting. If burnt, it ſends 


out the ſame reſinous Smell; and it af- 
fords the ſame Coal. The Branches gene- 
rally grow in Circles, as the Knots do yet 
teſtify. The Knots do eafily part from 


the Wood, as is uſual in Fir- Wood. 


The Straitneſs and Length of theſe Trees, 
are alſo a Preſumption that they muſt be 


ſuch.“ 
Ix the 1/le of Man are alſo found of theſe 


Account ina late Deſcription of that Hland. 
In a Bog of 6 Miles long, and 3 Miles over, 
called the Curragh in Kirk-Chrift Lezayre, 
are Fir- Trees | frequently found, which 


4 | tho' 
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Roots are ſtill growing upright in the 
Ground, and all firm and entire, but the 
Bodies broken off, with their Heads lying to 
the N. E. 

Tun Trees (as it a to me) were 
broken down, and proftrated by the Force 
of violent and tempeſtuous Winds, and the 
boggy Earth raiſed above them, in the man- 
ner we have before ſhewn. Hence the Head 
of them lie to the N. E. becauſe the moſt 


violent Winds blow from the Atlantick 


Ocean which lies to the S. W. of this Iſland, 
The Manner of the Diſcovery of theſe Trees 
is very remarkable, ſince there are no Devs 
ever ſeen upon thoſe Parts of the Surface of 
the Bog where they are found, though they 
lie 20 Foot interred. 

Secondly, Some, and that the greateſt Num- 
ber of thoſe ſubterraneous Trees, were burnt 
or cut down by the Labour of Man, in the 
Places where they now lie. 

IN England, there are found of them in 
moſt of the great Moraſſes, Moſſes, Fens, 
and Bogs, in Somerſeiſbire, Che eſhire, Lanca- 


ſhire, Weſtmorland, Yorkſhire, Staffordſhire, 


Lincolnſhire, and other Counties. 'The Wood 


of them is uſually called Moſs-Wood, and 


is black as Ebony. 
TursE Trees, I ſay, were anciently burnt 


or cut down by the Labour of Man, as Mr. 


De la Pryme does clearly make out in 2 
Letter 


the Deluge. 


Letter to Dr. Sloane, regiſtred in the Philo- 


ſophical Tranſa&1ons, Numb. 275. © In that 


« many of theſe Trees have been burat, 
« ſome quite through, ſome all on one ſide ; 
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« ſome have been found chopt and ſquared, 


« ſome bored through, others half riven with 
« great wooden Wedges and Stones in them, 
« and broken Ax-Heads . . . . And it is 
« yery obſervable, that upon the Confines of 
« the Low Country, between Burningham 
« and Brumley in Lincolnſhire, are ſeveral 


« great Hills of looſe Sand, which, as they 


« are yearly worn, and blown away with 
« the Wind, there are diſcoyered under them 


many Roots of great Firs, with the Im- 
« preſſes of the Ax, as freſh upon them as if 


they had been cut down but a few Weeks; 
« which I have ſeveral times with Pleaſure, 
taken notice of, as I rode that way.” 
You will ask, Who felled theſe Trees ? 
and for what Reaſon did they fell them ? 


| Mr. De la Pryme tells us, and proves it by 


ſufficient Authorities, *That the Romans did 
« it, to take away theſe Shelters from the 
«& Britans, and to ſecure their Conqueſts. 
For {/aith he) the ancient Roman Wri- 
« ters and Hiſtorians frequently tell us, That 
« when their Armies and Generals purſued 
© the wild Britans, they always fled into 
the Faſtneſſes of miry Woods, and low 
« watry Foreſts.” Cz/ar himſelf confeſſes the 
lame, and ſays, * That Caffibelane and his 

- - « Britans,. 
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 Britans, after their Defeat, paſſed the 


Thames, and fled into ſuch low Mor 

and Woods, that there was no * 
of following them. We find alſo, that the 
ſtout Nation of the 5//ures did the ſame 
when they were ſet upon by O//orius and 
Agricola. The like did Venutius, King of 
the Brigantes. And Herodian plainly tells 
us, That it was the Cuſtom of the wild 
Britans, to keep in the fenny Bogs, and 
thick marſhy Woods; and when Oppor- 


tunity offered, to iſſue out, and fall upon 


the Romans ; who were at length 
plagued with them, that they ins. — 
to iſſue out Orders for the deſtroying and 
cutting down all the Woods and Foreſts 
in Britain, eſpecially all thoſe that grew 
on low Grounds and Moraſſes. This 
Order was executed, and they were a- 
cordingly cut down, as is evident in ma- 
ny Writers, who tell us, That when Sue- 
tonius Paulinus conquered Angleſey, he cut 
down all the Woods there. Galen the 
Phyſician tells us, 'That the Romans kept 
their Soldiers continually employed in 
cutting down of Woods, draining Mar- 
ſhes and Fens, and in paving of Bogs. It 
is manifeſt alſo, they did not only do this 
themſelves, but impoled the ſame heavy 


Task upon the Captive Britans. For 


CC 


0 


Galgæcus, in his Speech to his Soldiers, 


tells them, That the Romans made Slaves 
cc of 


in 887 Woods, he commanded them all to 


the ods 


« of them, and wore out their Bodies in 
cutting down of Woods, and in cleanſing 
« of Bogs, amidſt a thouſand Stripes and 

« Tndignities. But that which is moſt ob- 
« ſeryable, is, what Dion Caſſius tells ns, 
« 512, That the Emperor Severus loſt 0000 
« of his Men, in a few Years time, in cut- 
« ting down the Woods, and cleanſing the 
0 Tas and Moraſſes of this Nation.” Thus 
far Mr. De la Pryme ; who adds mach more 
of the famous Levels of Hatfield-Chace, and 
the adjoining Countries, which may be ſeen 
in the Letter quoted before. Moreover, not 
only the Romans have taken this Courſe of 
cutting down the Woods, for the Reaſons 
alledged, but other great Generals and Con- 
querors of Countries. So our Henry II. 
when he conquered Ireland, cut down all the 
Woods that grew upon the low Countries 
thereof, the better to ſecure his Conqueſt 
and Poſſeſſion of the ſame, to keep the Coun- 
try in a ſettled Peace, and to diſarm the 
Enemy, who commonly truſting to ſuch 
Advantages, are apt to rebell. For, ſafe 
Retreats are often obleryed not to make more 
Thieves than they do Rebels; as Mr. De /a 
?ryme well writes. The like did Edward J. 

(as Hollinſbed and other Hiftorians tell us) 
when he conquer'd Wales; for being not 
able to get near the Melſb to fight them, by 
raſon of their Skulking = Continuance 


be 
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be deſtroyed, and cut gown by the Fire and 
1 lik 
Tu E like Original, no doubt, had tho Ne 
reat Numbers of ſubterraneous Trees, Which 
the Deſcriber of 4m/erdam tells us, are found 
and digged up in Moſſes and Penny Grounds 05 
where they dig for Turves in Frie/land and 


Groningland. N : 

Ir it be demanded, how theſe Trees came 
to be ſunk ſo deep in the Moſſes; I anfye, £ 
partly by the Rotting of their ſmaller Bran * 


ches and Leaves, partly by the Earth and 
Silt brought down by Rivers, eſpecially in 
Times of Floods, ſubſiding and ſpreading itſelf 
oyer theſe Trees; partly by Rain- water pre- N, 
cipitating a copious Sediment, for the Nou- her 


riſhment of Moſs growing abundantly, with 4 
other Plants on the Moraſs, and ſhooting MW... 
down innumerable Roots, and thoſe amal- de 


ſed together to a great Depth; as we ſee in 
Turf-Pits, that which is the moſt firm Part 
of the Turfs, and holds them together, be- Mau- 
ing theſe Roots. Indeed it ſeems to me, h 
that the lower Part of the Super fictes of the 
Moſs is changed continually into Roots, and 
raiſes up the Moor. Fir 
Ir may be objected, that the greateſt Part 
of the Mois-Wood ſeems to have been Fir; Nhe 
but Fir-Trees are not Native of England. 37 
To which I anſwer, That this is a great bei, 
Miſtake. For that anciently there weie 
abundance of Firs . eyen in the great 


Leye 


the Deluge. 

Level about Hatfeld-Chace, or in other the 
like Places, Mr. De la Pryme hath ſufficiently 
royed, in a Letter to Dr. Sloane, regiſter'd 
Philoſoph. Jranſact. Numb. 277. And I my- 
ſelf have ſeen a Remnant of theſe Fir-Trees 
growing on a Hill near Wareton a Village in 
Sfordſhire, about two Miles diftant from 
Newport in Shropſhire. 

So, I think, I have given a ſufficient and 
ſatisfactory Account of all the Phenomena of 
theſe ſubterraneous or Foſſil Trees, or on 
Moſs-W ood. 1 

Since the Writing of this, happening to 
rad Part of the Learned Dr. Leigh's Natu- 


Peak of Derby, TI find that the Doctor ad- 
heres to the ancient Opinion concerning the 
Original of theſe Foſſil-Trees, viz. That they 


depoſited in the Places where they now lie; 
and rejects that of Dr. Plot, which we em- 
brace ; That theſe Moraſſes were the Pro- 
duct of the Woods that grew upon them, 


vhich by Putrefaction of the Leaves, Rains 


and Dews, may ( as we daily ſee) be con- 
rerted into Bogs and Moraſſes ; and that the 
Firs found there, were not brought thither 
by any Deluge, but were the Products of 
the Soil, and in Probability ruined by the 


25 


rl Hiſtory of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and the 


were brought in by the general Deluge, and 


Britans in Revenge to the Danes, the Pine 


being their Darling Tree. 


. 
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Trar theſe Trees grew originally in the 


Accord with Dr. Plot, but cannot agree with 


him that they were thrown down by th: 
Britans for the Reaſon he alledges. I mn. 
ther think them to have been proſtrated and 
overwhelmed by the Force of the Waters in 
ſome Inundation of the Sea, (not in the uni- 
verſal Deluge in the Days of Noah) and af. 
terwards the Sea by Degrees receding, to 
have been covered with the Sediment of the 
Waters, and their own Branches and Leaves, 
with Moſs and other Plants rotting upon 
them. This Hypotheſis anſwers Dr. Leigh 
ſecond and third Arguments againſt Dr. Plot 
Opinion, vis. 2. That he had ſeen ſeven or 
eight Fir-Trees of a vaſt Thickneſs conti- 
guous to each other, ſo that whoſoever con- 
ſiders the Circumference of them, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conclude, they could not grow ther. 
in that Order, it being impoſſible there 
ſhould be a Diſtance between each Tree for 
their aſcending Boughs. 3. Under thele arc 
frequently found the Exuviz of Animals, as 
Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, c. which could 
not come from any other Cauſe but a De- 
luge. If he had ſaid, ſome particular Inun- 
dation of the Sea, I could eaſily have agreed 
with him. For that there have been fuch 
particular Inundations of the Sea, is manifeſt 


from ſeveral Hiſtories, and particularly that 


tranſcribed ont of Comden a little before, to 
which 
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which I refer the Reader, As to his Opi- 
nion, that Firs are not, nor ever were, Na- 
tive of England, J have already ſaid, that I 
think it a great Miſtake; Mr. De 2 Pryme, 
producing many Teſtimonies that they were, 
particularly in the great Levels about Hat- 
d- Chace, and in Lincolnſhire, &c. For the 
Readers Satisfaction, I ſhall here relate his 
Words. 
« Brixc the other Day at Hatfield, I was, 
« told by ſeveral Gentlemen, that about 20 
« Yearsago died one Sanderſon of that Town, 
aged near 80 Years, whoſe Father, much 
« of the ſame Age, did frequently aſſure 
© him, and other Gentlemen that were curi- 
« ous in the Matter, that he could very well 
« remember many hundreds of great Fir- 
« 'Trees, ſtanding one here and another there, 
« in a languiſhing decaying Condition, half 
as high as Houſes, and ſome higher, whoſe 
“Tops were all dead, yet their Boughs and 
„Branches always green and Hflouriſhing, 
« growing all of them in theſe Levels. And 
John Hatficld, of Hatfield, Eſq; Counſellor 
« at Law, who is not above 40 Years of 
“Age, has by him a large Twig that his Fa- 
ther plucked off from che Sprout of a green 
« and flouriſhing Shrub of Fir, that grew 
at the Root of one of the ſame Kind in 
« thele Commons. And an old Man of Croul 
© tells me, that he has heard his Father ſay, 


” that he could remember Multitudes of 
« Shrubs | 
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“ Shrubs and ſmall Fir-Trees growing here, 
« while this Country was a Chace, and 
« while the Vert was preſerved before the 
« Drainage. And laſtly, in many old Char- 
ce ters that I have ſeen of the pious Roger 
« ge Mowbray, Lord of Axholm, who lived 


in the Year 1100, relating to Hur/t, Bel. 


« wood, Roſs, Santoft, &c. that then all theſe 
ce Vizees were covered with a great old de- 


«'caying Foreſt or Wood, and not them on- 


ly, but alſo all that low Common between 


& Croul-Caufſey, and Authrop upon Trent. 


« And tho' there be not one Stick of any ſuch 


ce thing now to be found, yet it is not only 
« plainly manifeſt, that the ſame was true 
ce from the Roots there found, but alſo from 
« the ſaid Roots that moſt of the Trees that 


« then grew there were Firs.” Thus far 


Mr. De la Pryme. To which, if we add 
what Dr. Richardſon obſerved of the ſubter- 
raneous Trees found at Yeule in Yorkſhire, 
together with the Remnant of theſe Trees at 


this Day growing near Vareton, which we 


before mentioned, all together make up a de- 
monſtrative Proof that Fir-Trees were not 


only Native of England, but grew abun- 


dantly in the great Leyels in many Coun- 


ties thereof. 


As for the Authority of Julius cæſar to 


the contrary, I make little Account there- 


of. 


Fox, 


Fox, 1. It's likely he never march'd ſo 


far up og Country, as to come to the Levels 


in 17 theſe Fir- Woods grew. 

He denies the Fagus to this Iſland : 
Wines the Beech-Tree, which is moſt bets 
tainly by the Authority of all Botaniſts the 
true Fagus of the Latins, grows plentifully 
here in many Places; and not a diſtin& Sort 
of Fagus, as Dr. Leigh fancies, from no bet- 
ter Proof than the Epithet Patula, or Spread- 
ing, (which Virgil attributes to the Fagus) 
which our Beech is not. But by his Leave, 
Imyſelf have ſeen Beech-Trees with Heads 


ſufficiently "_ to denominate them a- 


tula. 
To conclude: It's a vain thing to diſpute 


by Argument againft clear Matter of Fact; 

or to go about to prove, that all theſe Foſſil- 
Trees were brought in by the univerſal De- 
lige, when we have ſufficient Teſtimony, 
tat the greateſt Part of them that are found 
with us were cut or burnt down by the 
Hand of Man ; the very Strokes of the Axes 
appearing in them, as if they had been tell'd 


but Yeſterday. So I ſhall leave this Sub- 


ject, and return from whence J have digreſ- 


led. 
Is the Time of King Henry the Firſt ef 


England, there happen'd a mighty Inunda- 
tion in Flarders, whereby a great Part of the 


Country was irrecoverably loſt,. and many 


of the poor diſtreſſed People, being bereft of 
R their 
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their Habitation, came into England, where 
the King, in Compaſſion of their Condition, 
and alſo conſidering that they might be be- 
neficial to his Subjects, by inſtructing them 
in the Art of Cloathing, firſt placed them 
about Carli/le in the North, and after re- 
moved them into South-Males, where their 
Poſterity hath ever ſince remained. 

In the Year 1446, there periſhed I 0000 
People by the Breaking in of the Sea at Dor- 
drecht in Holland, and thereabouts ; and about 
Dullart in Frie/land, and in Zealand, above 
100000 were loſt, and two or three hundred 
Villages drowned, ſome of their Steeples and 
Towers, when the Tide is out, ſtill appear- 
ing aboye Water. 


Mx. Carew of Antony, in his Arve of 


Coruwal, afarmeth, That the Sea hath f- 
vened from that Shire the whole County of 
Lioneſs. And that ſuch a County there was, 
he very ſufficiently proves by many ftrong 
Reaſons. Cambden, in his Britannia, reports 
out of ancient Records, That upon the Kon- 
* tiſh Coaſt, not far from Thanet, is a ſandy 
dangerous Place, (which the Inhabitants 
* call Goodwyn's Sands) where an Iſland (be- 
ing the Patrimony of Earl Goodwyn ) ws 
* twallowed up in the Year 1097. 

Bur the greateſt Change of this Kind that 
ever was made (if it be true) was the Sub- 
merſion of the vaſt Iſland of Atlantis, where— 
of we ou already ſpoken, f 
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As for the Changes that have been made 
by undermining and waſhing away the 
Shoars, they have been partly the diminiſh- 
ing of the Land, and partly raiſing up of 
ſeyera] Iſlands not far from the Shoars. So 
the Baltick Sea hath invaded the Shoars of 
Pomerania, and deftroyed a famous Mart- 
| Town, called Vineta. So the ancient Borough 
of Donewich in Suffolk, is almoſt quite eaten 
away and ruined by the Encroachments of 
the Sea. And it is ſaid, that the Ocean hath 
cut off twenty Miles from the North Part 
of the Iſland of Ceylon in India, ſo that it is 
much leſs at this Day than formerly it was. 
And many the like Examples there are. And 
for the Raiſing up of Iſlands near the Shoar, 
very likely it is, that the Sea continually 
preying upon the Shoar, and waſhing away 
abundance of Earth from thence, cannot car- 
ry it far to any great Diſtance from the 
Shoars, but lets it fall by little and little in 
their Neighbourhood ; which ſubſiding or 
| ſettling continually for ſome Ages, at laſt 
the Heaps aſcend up to the very Superficies 
of the Water, and become Hlands. Hence, 
in the Middle of the Ocean, there are no 
Iſlands, or but a very few, becauſe thoſe 
Parts are too remote from the Shoars for any 
Earth waſhed from thence to be carried thi- 
ther; and if it were, yet the Sea thereabout 
is too deep to have any Heap raiſed in it ſo 
high: Beſides, the Motions of the Water in 
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thoſe Depths, were there Earth enough, would 
overthrow any Heap before it could be ad- 
vanced any thing near the Top. But all 
Iſlands in general, a very few excepted, are 
about the Shoars, or not far from the Shoars 
of the great Continents. Which Thing is 
eſpecially to be remarked in all the great 
Heaps or Swarms of numerous Iſlands, they 
being all near to the Continents ; thoſe of 
the Agean Sea to Europe and Aſa; the He- 
ſperides to Africa; and the Maldive, (which 
are thought to amount to eleven thouſand) 
to India; only the Flandrice or Azores ſeem 
to be ſituate in the Middle of the Ocean, be- 
tween the Old and New World. | 

BrnsivDes theſe Changes about the Sea— 
Coaſts, by the prevailing of the Land upon 
the Sea in ſome Places, and the Sea upon 
the Land in others, the whole Continents 
ſeem to ſuffer a conſiderable Mutation by 
the Diminution, and Depreſſion or Sinking of 
the Mountains, as I ſhall have Occaſion to 
ſhew afterward in the Third Diſcourſe. 

lian, in his eighth Book, cap. 11. telleth 
us, That not only the Mountain Atuna, but 
Parnaſſus and Olympus, did appear to be lels 
and leſs to ſuch as failed at Sea, the Height 
thereof ſinking. Of this Lowering and Dimi- 
nution of the Mountains, Iſhall not ſay much 
in this Place, but taking it for granted at 
preſent, only in brief intimate the Caules 
of it, aſſigned by that learned Mathematician 
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Poſe phas Blancanas, Which are partly Rain- 
Water, and partly Rivers, which by conti- 
nual Fretting, by little and little waſh away 
and cat out both the Tops and Sides and Feet 
of Mountains, and fill up the lower Places of 
the- Valleys, making the one to increaſe, and 
the other to decreale; whereby it appears 
(faith Dr. Hak-will) that what the Moun- 
tain loſeth, the Valley gains; and conſequent- 
ly, that in the whole Globe of the Earth no- 
thing is loſt, but only removed from one Place 
to another; ſo that in Proceſs of Time the 
higheſt Mountains may be humbled into Val- 
leys. And again (which yet I will not al- 
low him) the loweſt Valleys exalted into 
Mountains. He proceeds, Anaxagoras (as 
Diogenes Laertius reports in his Life) being 
demanded what he thought, Whether the 
Mountains called Laßſaceni would in time be 
covered with Sea ? anſwered, Yes, unleſs Time 
ſelf fail; which Anſwer of his ſeems to 
confirm the Opinion of Blancanus Ds Mun- 
di Fabrica, cap. 4. where he maintains, That 


if the World ſhould laft long enough, by 


reaſon of this continual Decreaſe of the Moun- 
tains, and the Leveling of the Valleys, the 
Farth would again be oyerflown with Was 
ters, as at firſt it was. 

Besrve theſe more eminent and remark- 
able Changes, which in Proceſs of time, after 


a long Succeſſion of many Ages, threaten 
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duction of the Warld to its primitive State 
before the Separation of the Land and Water; 
there have been many other leſſer Mutations 
made either by Earthquakes and Eructa- 
tions of burning Mountains, or by great 
Floods and Shots of Rain, or by violent or 
tempeſtuous Winds and Hurricanes, ſome 
whereof are mentioned by Naturaliſts and 
Hiſtorians, Strabo, Pliny, Seneca, Ovid, and 
others. | 

Fox Earthquakes, Pgſſidonius, quoted by 
Strabo, in his firſt Book, writes, That there 


+ was a City in Phenicia, ſituate above Si. 


* don, {wallowed up by an Earthquake, and 


© that almoſt two Thirds of Sidon itſelf fell 


therein, though not ſuddenly, and all at 
once, ſo that there was no great Deſtru- 
* &ion or Slaughter of Men happened, The 
* ſame extended almoſt over all Syria, tho 
© not violently, and reached as far as ſome 
© of the Cyclades Iſlands, and Eubæa, where 
© the Fountains of Arethuſ/a in Chalcis were 
* ſtopped up by it, and after many Days 
© broke torth againat another Source ; neither 
did it ceaſe to ſhake the land by Parts, 
© till the Earth opening in the Field Lelantas, 
* yomited out a River of fiery Clay. 
TE ſame Strabo tells us, That Demock; 
mentions huge Earthquakes of old in H- 
dia and Ionia, extending as far as Troas, by 
* which many Villages were ſwallowed ” 
| an 


A 
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© and Sipylus overthrown when Tantalus reign- 


ed, and great Lakes made of Fens. 
Ant that Duris faith, That the Rhagades 
© Tflands by Media were ſo called from the 


Lands about the Caſpiz Portæ being torne 


© and broken by Earthquakes, ſo that many 
© Cities and Villages were overthrown, and 
© ſeveral Rivers received Alterations. 

Anp Demetrius Calatianus, relating the 
Earthquakes that happen d throughout Greece, 
writes, That a great Part of the Lichades 
© Hands and Cenzus had been drowned 

thereby; and that the hot Baths at Adep- 
© ſas, and in Thermophile, having been ſtopt 
for three Days, flowed again, and thoſe of 
© #adepſus from new Sources. That the 
© Wall of Oreus on the Sea-Side, and ſeven 


© hundred Houſes, were thrown down; and 


© a great Part of Echinus and Heraclea Tra- 
china; but the whole Building of Phalar- 
© pus was overturned from the very Soil or 
Plain of it; the like happen'd to the La- 
* r7ans and Lariſſeans ; ; and that Scarphia 
vas utterly demoliſhed and ſubverted from 
© the very Foundations, and not fewer than 
© 1700 Perſons overwhelmed and buried; 
* and more than half that Number of the 
* Thronu. 
Pliny, in his firſt Book, cap. 84. tells us, 

* That in the Reign of T; rherias Ceſar, there 
© happen'd an Earthquake (the greateſt that 


* eyer was in the Memory of Man) wherein 
| R 4 l twelve 
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© twelve Cities of Af. a were proſtrated in 
© one Night. 

Bur what is that to what S. Auguſtin 
writes, [ Lib. 2. De Miraculis SS. cap. 3.] if 
that Book be his, In famoſo quodam terremoty 
eentum Libya Urbes corruiſſe That ina famous 
Farthquake, a hundred Cities of Lybia were 
demoliſhed. 

Tus City of Antioch, where the Diſciples 
of Cuxisr were firſt called Chriſtians, with a 
great Part of Aſia bordering upon it, was 
almoſt wholly ſubverted and ſwallowed up 
by an Earthquake in Trajar's Time, as Dion 
Caſſius writes; Trajan himſelf then wintering 
there. 

Tux ſame City of Antioch, in the Time 
of Juſtinian, in the Year of our Loxp 528, 
was again ſhaken with a terrible Earthquake, 


wherein were overwhelmed and buried in the 


Ruins of the Houſes above 40000 of the 


Citizens. 

ANy laſtly, in the 61 Year aſter the laſt 
mentioned Earthquake, being again ſhaken 
by a new one, it loſt 60coo of its Inhabi- 
tants; Gregory, the then Biſhop, being by the 
Divine Favour, and in a manner miraculouſ- 
ly preſerved, the Houſe wherein he abode 
falling down preſently after his going out of 
it. 

Euſebius and Spartanus make Mention of 
an Earthquake in the Emperor Adriav's 
Time, wherein Nicomedia and Nicea of Bi- 


thynia, 


— 
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fabilia & incredibilia damna 


for the greateſt part fallen. 
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thynia, and Nicopolis and Cæſarea, Cities of 
Palæſtina, were thrown down and ruined. 

Ix the Year 1182, when Saladin ſet him- 
ſelf to overthrow the Kingdom of Jeruſalem, 
there happen'd an Earthquake, in which An- 
tiochia, Lacdicea, Alapia, Ceſarea, Emiſſä, 
Triplis, and other famous Cities, were al- 
moſt wholly thrown down and deſtroyed. 

To omit many that are recorded in an- 
cient Hiſtories, and to come near to our 
Times: | 

Aneas Sylvias, afterwards Pope by the 
Name of Pius the Second, in a Letter of his 
to the Emperor Þrederick, thus pitifully de- 
ſcribes an Earthquake that fell out in his 
time; Audies ex latore praſentium quam mi- 
fecerit Terre- 
motus in Regno A puliæ; nam multa oppida 
unditiuscorruerunt, alia magnd ex parte col- 
lapja fant. Neapoli omnes fere Eccleſia & 
maxima Palatia ceciderunt, pluſquam trigin- 
tu millia corpora opprefſa ruints traduntur, 
populus omnis habitat in Tentoriis. i. e. You 
ſpall underſtand by the Bearer of theſe Preſents, 
what wonderful and incredible Loſſes an Earth- 
quake hath wrought in the Kingdom of Apu- 
lia; for many Towns are utterly ruined, otÞþers 
In Naples, almoſt 
all their Churches and fair Palaces are over- 
thrown; more than 30000 Perſons are ſaid to 
have been lain; all the Inhabitauts dwell in 


Tents. 
Tris 
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T = 15 Kingdom of Naples, eſpecially Apu- 
lia and Calabria, hath, I think, been oftner 
ſhaken, and ſuffered more by Earthquakes, 
than any other Part of Europe. For Cluve- 
rius tells us, That in the Year 1629, there 
were dreadful Earthquakes in Apulia, by 
which 17000 Men are ſaid to have periſhed. 
A xp Athanaſius Kircher the Jeſuite, in the 
Preface to his Mundus Subterranenus, gives us 


a ſad Narrative of a diſmal Earthquake in | 
Calabria, in the Year 1638, wherein himſelf 


was, and out of which he hardly eſcaped 


with his Life: Nothing to be ſeen in the 


whole Country he paſſed by for two hun- 
dred Miles in Length, but the Carcaſles of 


Cities, and the horrible Ruins of Villages, 


the Inhabitants wandring about in the open 
Fields, being half dead with Fear and Expe- 
ctation of what might follow. But moſt re- 
markable was the Subverſion of the noted 
Town of S. Eufamia, which was quite loſt 
out of their Sight, and abſorpt, and inſtead 
thereof, nothing left but a ſtinking Lake, 
But for a full Account thereof, I refer the 
Reader to the ſaid Preface. 

Nor many Years ago, the famous City ol 
Rag uſa was almoſt wholly ſubverted and de- 
ſtroyed by a terrible Earthquake; and Smyr- 
ud has lately been demoliſhed by one. From 
the We/i-Inaies we hear frequently of great 
Damages done in our Plantations by Earth- 


quakes. The printed Tranſactions and * 
| nals 
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nals are full of theſe great Concuſſions and 
subverſions. 

In the Year 1692, on the Seventh Day 
of June, there happen'd a dreadful Earth- 
quake in the Iſland of Jamaica, which made 
great Ruins and Devaſtations throughout 
the whole Country, but eſpecially in the 
Capital Town of Port- Royal, which was al- 
moſt ſwallow'd up and overflow'd by the 
Sinking of the Earth, and Irruption of the 
Sea: A full Account whereof, contained in 
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two Letters ſent from the Miniſter of the 


Place, the one dated June the 22d, the other 
the 28th of the ſame Month, 1692, from 
aboard the Granada in Port- Roya Harbour, 
to a Friend of his in Exglaud, and publiſhed 
by Authority, I ſhall give the Reader, with 
ſome Remarks. | 

1. He tells us in general, That this Earth- 
quake threw down almoſt all the Houſes, 
Churches, Sugar-Works, Mills and Bridges 
throughout the whole Iſland: That it tore 
the Rocks and Mountains, | others tell us, 
that it leveled ſome Mountains, and reduced 
them to Plains | that it deſtroy'd ſome whole 
Plantations, and threw them into the Sea; 
but that Port-Royal had much the greateſt 
Share in this terrible Judgment. 

2. TxxgN he acquaints us, what for to 
ſave the Reputation of the People, and to 
avoid the laying a perpetual Blot upon them, 
{ ſhould rather ſuppreſs and conceal, but for 

| the 
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the Vindication of the Divine Providence and 
Juſtice, and to deter others from the like 
Enormities, I think neceſſary to publiſh; 
That the Inhabitants of that Place were x 
moſt ungodly and debauched People, and {6 


deſperately wicked, that he was even afraid 


to continue among them; for that very Day 
this terrible Earthquake was, as ſoon as Night 
came on, a Company of lewd Rogues, whom 
they call Privateers, fell to breaking open 
Warehouſes and Houſes deſerted, to rob and 
rifle their Neighbours, whilſt the Earth trem- 
bled under them, and ſome of the Houſes 
fell upon them in the Act. | The like Rob- 


bers and Plunderers we are told wander'd up 


and down the Country, even in the very 
Smoak, during the laſt great Burning and 
Eruption of na in Sicily. ] And thoſe au- 
dacious Whores that remained ſtill upon the 
Place, were as impudent and drunken as 
ever; and that ſince the Earthquake, when 
he was on Shoar to pray with the bruiſed and 
dying People, and to Chriſten Children, he 
met with too many Drunk and Swearing. 
And in his ſecond Letter, he ſaith poſitively, 
That there was not a more ungodly People 
on the Face of the Earth.  - ' 

3. Tne Account he gives of the Motions 
od Effects of the Earthquake is as follow- 
eth: The Day when this Calamity befel the 
Town and Iiland was very clear, affording 


not any Suſpicion of the leaſt Evil. | This 
| | 15 
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js obſerved of moſt Earthquakes, and parti- 
cularly of our laſt here in England, the Morn- 
ing before it being clear and calm. | But 
in the Space of three Minutes, about half an 
Hour after Eleven in the Morning, Port- 
Royal, the faireſt Town in all the Engliſh 
Plantations, Land well might he call it ſo, 
il, as he writes in another Place of his Letter, 
moſt of the Houſes upon the Wharf Were 
built of Brick, and as fair as thoſe in Cheap- 


ſide, London | he beſt Emporium and Mart of 


this Part of the World, exceeding in Riches, 
and abounding in all good Things, was ſha- 
ken and ſhattered to Pieces, and covered for 


the greateſt Part by the Sea. The Wharf 


was entirely ſwallowed by the Sea, and two 
whole Streets beyond it. Himſelf, with the 
Preſident of the Council, being in a Houſe 
near where the Merchants meet, hearing the 
Church and Tower fall, ran to ſave them- 
ſelyes: He having loſt the Preſident, made 


toward Morgan's Fort, becauſe being a wide 


open Place, he thought to be there ſecureſt 
from the falling Houſes; but as he was go- 
ing he ſaw the Earth open, and ſwallow up 
a Multitude of People, and the Sea mount- 
ing in upon them over the Fortifications: 
Moreover he tells us, That their large and 
famous Burying-Place, called the Saliſadoss, 
was deſtroyed by the Earthquake; and that 
the Sea waſhed away the Carcaſſes of thoſe 
that were buried out of their Grayes, their 

Tombs 
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Tombs being daſhed to Pieces by the Mo- 
tion and Concuſſion. That the whole Har- 
bour, one of the faireſt and goodlieſt that 
ever he ſaw, was covered with the dead Bo- 
dies of People of all Conditions floating up 
and down without Burial. That in the o- 
pening of the Earth, the Houſes and Inhabi- 
tants ſinking down together, ſome of theſe 
were driven up again by the Sea which aroſe 
in thoſe Branches, and wonderfully eſcaped: 
Some were ſwallowed up to the Neck, and 
then the Earth ſhut upon them, and ſqueezed 
them to Death; and in that Manner ſeveral 
were left buried with their Heads aboye 
Ground, only ſome Heads the Dogs have 
eaten, others are covered with Duſt and Earth 
by the People which yet remain in the Place 
to avoid the Stench. So that they conje- 
cture, that by the Falling of the Houle, 
the Opening of the Earth, and the Inunda- 
tion of the Waters, there are loſt Fifteen 
hundred Perſons, and many of good Note, as 
Attorney-General Mu groe, Provoſt Marſhal 
Reeves, Lord Secretary Reeves, Kc. 

FAR T RHE R he tells us, That after he was 
eſcaped into a Ship, he could not ſleep all 
Night for the Returns of the Earthquake al- 
moſt every Hour, which made all the Guns 
in the Ship to jar and rattle. And he ſuppo- 
ſes that the whole Town of Port- Royal wil 
in a ſhort time be wholly ſwallowed by the 


Sea; for few of thoſe Houſes that yet ſtand 
are 
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are left whole, and that they heard them fall 
every Day, and that the Sea daily encroach- 
ed upon them. That they had Accounts 
from ſeveral Parts of thoſe Iſlands of Miſ- 
chiefs done by the Earthquake. From 
S. Anne's they heard of above 1000 Acres of 
Wood-Land changed into Sea, carrying with 
it whole Plantations. And, laſtly, 'That he 
was told by ſome, that they ſtill heard Bel- 
lowings and Noiſes in the Mountains, which 
made them very apprehenſive of an Eruption 
of Fire; which if ſo, he feared might be 
more deſtructive than the Earthquake. | But 
I think cauſleſly, for I never heard or read 
of any great Deſtruction of Men made by 
any Eruptions of Fire, eyen out of burning 
Mountains.] | 

4. T xe Account he gives of his own un- 
expected and ſtrange Preſervation, take in 
his own Words: After I had been at Church 
reading Prayers, ( which I did every day fince 
I was Rector of the Place, to keep up ſome 
na Sew of Religion) and was gone to a Place 
hard by the Church, where the Merchants 
meet, and where the- Preſident of the Council 
a was, who came into my Company, and en- 
gaged me to take a Glaſs of Wormwood Mine, 
as a Whet before Dinner, he being my very 
great Friend, I ftaid with him: Upon which 
he lighted a Pipe of Tobacco, which he was 
the Fretty long in taking ; and not being willing to 
leave him before it was out, this detuin'd 

me 
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me from going to Dinner to one Captain Ru- 
den's, whether I was invited. Whoſe Houſe, 
upon the fir ſi Concuſſion, ſunk firſt into the 
Earth, and then into the Sea, with his Wife 
and Family, and ſome that were come t9 dine 
with him. Had I been there I had been lift 
But to return to the Preſident, and his Pipe 
of Tobacco: Before that was out, I found the 
Ground rolling and moving under my Feet ; up- 
on which TI ſaid to him, Lord! Sir, what is 
this? He reply'd very compoſedly, being a very 


grave Man, It is an Earthquake; be not a- 


fraid, it will ſoon be over: But it increaſed, 
&c. Then he relates, how he went to his 
own Lodging, and found all things in Or 
der there, nothing ſtirred out of its place; 
and, going into his Balcony to view - the 
Street, he ſaw never a Houſe down there, 
nor the Ground ſo mach as crack'd : And 


that, after he had prayed with the Peo- 


ple at their earneſt Requeſt, and given them 
ſome ſerious Exhortations to Repentance, in 
which Exerciſes he ſpent near an hour and 
half, there came ſome Merchants of the 
Place to him, defiring him to go aboard 
ſome Ship in the Harbour, and refreſh 
himſelf, telling him, that they had got- 
ten a Boat to carry him off; whom he ac- 
companied: And paſling over the Tops of 
ſome Houſes, which lay levelled with the 
Surface of the Water, got firſt into a * 
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and then into a Long-Boat, which put him 
„on board arShop.: 7 

e 5. Txx laſt thing I ſhall take notice of in 
G = Letters, ſhall be the Influence and Effect 
e this Judgment had upon the Remainder of 
. the People, to bring them to a Senſe of their 
ve Sins, and Repentance for them, and to re- 
'; ſolve upon, and begin a Reformation and 
Amendment of their Lives. It is a true Say- 
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is Wing, Veratio dat intellectum- In their. Afli- 


bin they will ſeck me early. The pious Incli- 
4. nation of the People appeared, in that they 
d, Nwere fo glad to ſee their Miniſter in the 
1s {Wmidſt of this Diſaſter, and ſo earneſt with 
him to come down and pray with them, 
e; uhen they ſaw him in the Balcony before- 
he ¶ mentioned; and that when he came down 
into the Street, every one laid hold: on his 
Cloaths, and embraced him, ſo that with 
their Fear and Kindneſs he was almoſt ſtifled. 
And that not only at the Inſtant of the Di- 
ſtreſs, but afterwards when he went aſhore 
o bury the Dead, and pray with the Sick, 
and baptize the Children; and preach among 
hem, the People were overjoy'd to ee 
him, and iwept bitterly when he preached 
0 them. Fear is a more powerful Paſſion 
ian Love: And whatever creates Terror, is 
a more effectual Curb to reſtrain and rule 
Men as well as Children, than any Favours 
or Benefits, the moſt powerful Motiyes of 
Loye and Affection: For though the Bonds 
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of Love are called the Cords of a Man, and 
are indeed very ſtrong ones to rational and 
ingenuous Perſons; yet the greateſt part of 


Mankind are ſo far degenerated, that they 
have broken theſe Bonds, and caft theſe Cord; 


from them; and upon Trial, one ſhall find 
little of Gratitude or Ingenuity among 


them. 

ISsnAIIL add one or two Remarks 1 the 
precedent Paper. 
Fit, It is very remarkable, that the Day, 
when all this befell Port- Royal and the whole 
Iſland of Jamaica, was very clear, not af- 
fording the leaſt Suſpicion of any Evil; ſo 
that the Inhabitants had no Warning at all 


of it, but were ſurprized of a ſudden, without 


time ſufficient to eſcape and ſave themſelves. 
For, in the ſhort Space of three Minutes, the 
Town was ſhaken and ſhattered to pieces, 
and ſunk into, and covered, for the greateſt 


part by the Sea. In which reſpect, this Judg- 


ment reſembled thoſe on the old World and 
on Sodom, which, the Scripture tells us, were, 
to the People involved i in them, ſudden and 
unexpected; as alſo the Second Coming of 
Cuxrsr, and future Diſſolution of the World 


by Fire, is predicted to be. 


Trar the Cauſe of a is the 
ſame with that of Thunder, I doubt not, and 
moſt learned Men are agreed; that is, Exha- 
lat ions or Steams ſet on fire, the one in the 


Clouds, the other in the Caverns of the 1 
ic 
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which 1s ſufficiently proved from the great 
Deflagrations and Eruptions of Yulcang's or 
burning Mountains; they being always ei- 
ther preceded or attended by Earthquakes : 
And Earthquakes, even here in England, be- 
ing, as far as I can underſtand, for the moſt 
part, accompanied with a Noiſe. But now 


of what Nature this Steam is, that is thus in- 
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flamed, and what cauſes the Accenſion, I 


muſt confeſs myſelf not to be yet fully ſa- 
tisfied. That it is at leaſt partly Sulphure- 
ous is certain, and well proved by Dr. * Li- 


fer, from the Sulphureous Stink of Waters 


ſmelt before, and of the very Air itſelf after 
them: That it conceives Fire of itſelf, and 


is not kindled after the Manner of Gunpow- 


der by the Touch of Fire, is as clear, there 
being no Fire preexiſting in the Clouds; 
but how it ſhould Kindle, unleſs by a Col- 
luctation of Parts after the manner of Fermen- 
tations, I cannot conceive. And if ſo, then 
the Steam muſt be a diſſimilar Body com- 
poſed of Parts of different Natures; elſe 
would there be no Colluctation, and conſe- 
quently no Accenſion, the Parts friendly con- 
ſpiring and agreeing in the fame Motion. 

I ax not ignorant, that Water, either in 
the groſs Body, or in Vapour, may and doth 
lo far work upon ſome ſolid Bodies, as for 


Example, Quick-Lime, Hay in a Mow, the 


Pyrites or Fire-ftone, &c. as to cauſe an In- 
caleſcency, and even an Accenſion; but ftill 
} I 2 this 


* 
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this is by the Diſcord or Contrariety of the 


fo much dilated, that the Cavity of the 


and forces its Way through where it is moſt 


ſtance of the Remainder, and cloſes itſelf 


med, as to have Strength enough to tear it, nc 


in the Clouds, heats gradually before it comes 
to Accenſion, Ithink probable, becauſe before 
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Parts of Water or Vapour, and thoſe of the 
forementioned Bodies meeting and ſtruggling 
together. So in Tempeſts of Thunder and 
Lightning, the Fume contain'd in the Clouds, 
which my honoured Friend Dr. Martin Lij- 


ſter ſuppoſes and proves to be no other than 


the Breath of the Pyrizes encountring with 
the Vapourof Water, there may very likely, 
by the Concourſe and Conflict of theſe two, 
be produced firſt a great Heat, and after- 
wards an actual Fire. | 

As for Thunder, after the Steams incloſed | 
in the Cloud are once inflamed, I conceive t 
the Fire goes not out till the End of the 
Tempeſt; but when the inflamed Matter is 


Cloud cannot contain it, it rends the Cloud, 


yielding, ſo mach of the Fire eſcaping at the 
Breacl:, till the Cloud overcomes the Reſi- 


again; and continues ſhut, till there be fo 
much of the ſulphureous Steam anew infla- 


and break out the ſecond time; which Pro- at 
ceſs is repeated, till the whole Steam be burnt 5 


and conſumed, and the Fire go out; or till 
the Cloud be quite condenſed and fallen 
down in Rain. That this Vapour or Steam 
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any conſiderable Tempeſt the Air beneath is 
ſultry, (as we call it) that is, ſuffocatingly 


hot. 
80 likewiſe in the Caverns of the Earth, 


it is not unlikely that the Steams or Damps 


that cauſe Earthquakes before Ignition, may 
be gradually heated by a Colluctation of 
Parts; but their Accenſion ſeems to be very 
ſudden, and in manner of Exploſion, like 
that of Gun-powder; the Succuſſion coming 
unexpectedly without any Notice-giving, and 
being alſo very tranſient, and of ſhort Conti- 
nuance. I mean Earthquakes where there 
are no Eructations of Fire, ſuch as ours in 

England are. | 
TABERE is a Sort of Damp which ſome 
call a Fire-Damp or Fulminating-Dampy, of 
which I had the firſt Notice from my ho- 
noured Friend Francis Feffop Elq; An. 1668. 
whereof I find a Relation ſince communica- 
ted by him in a Letter to Dr. Lifer, pub- 
liſhed in the PHiloſophical Tranſations, Nam. 
117. and a farther Account from him in An- 
ſwer to ſome Queries propoſed by the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Numb. 119. wherein he writes, That 
this Sort of Damp preſently takes Fire at the 
Touch of a lighted Candle, or other flaming 
Matter, and flies out of the Mouth of the 
Bink or Shaft, with a Crack like a Gun. He 
inſtances in three Perſons that had been hurt 
by it; one in the Coal-Mines in H1fleberg 
8 E-: - 
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Hills, who had his Arms and Legs broken, 


and his Body ſtrangely diſtorted by it: A ſe- 


cond in thoſe at //inzerſworth, who going 
into a Bink, where this Kind of Damp was 
to fetch ſome of his Tools witha Candlein his 
Hand, found himſelf on a ſudden environ'd 
with Flames, ſo that his Face, Hands, Hair, 
and a great part of his Cloaths were very 
much burnt. Heheard very little Noiſe, but 
one who was working at the ſame time in 
another Bink, and thoſe that were above 
Ground, heard a very great one, like a Clap 
of Thunder, wherewith the Earth ſhook; 
which hearing, they ran in a great Amazc- 


ment to ſec what the Matter was, with their 


Candles in their Hands, which were twice 
extinguiſhed, but held upon the third Light- 
ing. They ſaw nothing, but met with an 
intolerable Stench of Brimſtone, and a Heat 
as ſcalding as an Oven half heated, which 
made them glad ſpeedily to quit the Place. 
A third at the ſame Place met with the ſame 
Accident: And the fore-mentioned Perſon 
happening then to ſtand at the Mouth of the 
fired Bink, was ſhot forth about two or three 
Yards, and had his Head broken and Body 
bruiſed againſt the farther Side; the ſame 
alſo a third time incurred the like Diſaſter, 
That it ſhot off the Turn at the Mouth of 
the Pit to a conſiderable Height : That they 
could perceive no Smell wet the Fire, but 


aiterwards a very ſtrong one of Brimſtone. 
That 
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That the Damp hung about the Top of the 


Bink, and therefore they were forc'd to go 


with their Candles very low, elſe it would 


have taken Fire. That the Flame would 


continue in the Vault two or three Minutes, 
ſometimes more after the Crack. That he 


could never hear of any Damps that kindled 
of themſelves. That from the Breaking of 


theſe Fulminating Damps, proceeded a black 


Smoak of the Smell and Colour of that from 


Gunpowder fired. | 
Tars Sort of Fire-Damp, Mr. Beaumont 


tells us, they have alſo in ſome Coal-Works 


bordering on Mendip Hills. See Philoſcph. 


Colle. 1. And Mr. George Sinclair, in a Land 


called Merdy, Weſt of Leith, which even in 
the Day-time is ſometimes ſeen in Coal-works. 


in little Holes, ſhining like kindled Sulphuꝶ 
But the moſt ſtrange Fire-Damp was tha > 


which happen'd at Moy/lys in Flintſhire, at the 
ſame time with that at /Vingerſworth | 1675. ] 
which as ſoon as the Colliers were ſcanted 
of Air, appeared in the Crevices or Slits of 
the Coal, where Water had been before, in a 
ſmall bluiſh Flame, flaſhing and darting like 


Sword-Blades from Side to Side of the Pit ; 


and being kindled, had the ſame and more 
violent Effects than thoſe of Haſleberg or Min- 
zerſworth, leaving a foul ill- ſcented Smoak 
behind it. In the laſt there mention'd (Phi- 
loſo ph. Tranſat. Numb. 136.) firing of it by 
one who ran indiſcreetly with his Candle 
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over the Eye of the damp Pit, it flew to and 
fro over all the Hollows of the Work with 
a great Wind and mighty Roaring, tore the 
Mens Cloaths from their Backs, findging and 
burning them, as alſo their Hair and Skins, 
carrying ſome of them 15 or 16 Yards from 


Roof of the Coal and the Poſts: As it drew 
up to the Day-Pir, it caught one that was 
next the Eye along with it, and up it comes 
and was di ſcharged out of the Mouth of the 
Shaft with a terrible Crack, not unlike, but 
more ſhrill than a Cannon, {o that it was 
heard fifteen Miles off The Man's Body, 
and other things from the Pit, were ſeen in 
the Air above the Tops of the higheſt Trees 
that grew on the Brow of the Hill ( eigh- 
teen Yards above the Pit) more than 100 
Yards. The Barrel of an Horſe Engine for 
winding up the Rope of above 1000 Pound 
Weight, though faſten'd to the Frame with 
Locks and Bolts of Iron, together with the 
ricd a good way from the Pit, and Pieces 
And laſtly, the whole Frame of the Engine 
moved out of its Place. 
tion deſerves well to be read. 

Tua which ſeems to me moſt ſtrange and 
Romantick, is the Motion of the Damp, that 


dles 


their firſt Station, beating them againſt the 


Buckets and Rope, were thrown up, and car- 
torne off from it ſcattered about the Woods. 


'The whole Rela- 


as if it had been a living thing, it ſhould fly 
up with a long ſharp Flame to lighted Can- 
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des fet over the Eye of the Pit, and put 
them out. And yet Mr. Jeep allo menti- 
ons a like Motion in that of Wingerſworth; 
For if, ſays he, in the Bink where it was, they 
held their Candles any higher than ordinary, 
they could ſee the Damp, which lay near the 
Roof, to deſcend like a black Miſt, and catch 
hold of the Flame, lengthening it to two or three 
Handfuls. {FFF 

By theſe Deſcriptions, this Damp ſhould 
ſeem to be but Gun- powder in a Vapour, and 
to partake the Sulphur, Nitre, and Bitumen, 
as the learned Dr. Ph well proves in his 
Natural Hftory of Staffordſhire, c. 3. ſect. 47. 
to which I refer the Reader. But for the 
Accenſion of it, whether it ever takes Fire of 
itſelf, J am in ſome Doubt. Mr. 7ef/op de- 
nies it of thoſe of Haſleberg and Winger/- 
worth ; and how far thoſe Relators that af- 
firm it are to be credited, I know not. 

Ir in this Particular I were ſatisfied, I ſhould 
readily accord with the Doctor, That our 
Earthquakes in England, and any others that 
have but one ſingle Pulſe, owe their Original 
to the Kindling and Exploſion of Fire-Damps. 

Vov will ſay, That Fire is the Cauſe of 
Thunder we feadily grant, becauſe we ſee it 
plentifully diſcharged out of the Clouds; 
but what Reaſon have we to think ſo of this 
Sort of Earthquakes, where we ſee no Light- 
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ning or Eruption of Fire at all? What be- 


comes of the incloſed Flame ? 
I'N 
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I's Anſwer hereto, I demand, What be. 
comes of it in the open Air? It diffuſes it- 
ſelf through the Caverns of the Earth, till 
the Deflagration be made, and is there diſſi- 


pated and diſſolved into Fume and Aſhes. It 


breaks not forth, I conceive, becauſe by rea- 
ſon of the Depth of the Caverns wherein it is 
lodged, it is not able to overcome the Reſi- 
ſtance of the incumbent Earth, but is forced 

ud data porta ruere, to make its Way where 
it finds eaſieſt Paſſage through the ſtrait Cuni- 
culi of the Earth: As in a Gun the inflamed 
Powder, though it were at Liberty, and 
found equal Reſiſtance on every Side, it would 
ſpread equally every way; yet by reaſon of 
the Strength and Firmneſs of the Metal, it 
cannot tear the Barrel in Pieces, and ſo break 
out; but is compelled to fly out at the Muz- 
le, where it finds an open, tho' ſtrait Paſ- 
ſage. For the Force of Flame, though very 
great, is not infinite. 

Ir may be farther objected, We hear not 
of any Eruption of Fire at Port-Royal, or elſe- 
where in this Iſland, and yet the Earth open- 
ed, and the Roofs of the Caverns fell in, 
therefore Fire could not be the Cauſe of this 
Earthquake; for if it had, at thoſe Apertures 
and Rifts of the Ground, it muſt needs have 
iſſu'd forth and appear'd abroad. 

To which I anſwer, that the Vaults and 
Cavities wherein the inflamed Matter was im- 
priſon'd, and the Exploſion made, lay deep 

in 
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in the Earth, and were cover'd with a thick 
and impenetrable Coat of hard Stone, or 
other ſolid Matter which the Fire could not 
tear; but that above this Coat there were 
other ſuperficial Hollows in a more looſe and 
crumbling Earth, which being not able to 
ſuſtain the Shock, and hold out againſt the 
impetuous Agitations of the Earthquake, the 
Roofs might yield, open, and ſubſide, as we 
hear they did, and give Way to the Sea to 
ruſh in and ſfarmount them. 
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You will reply, This may be a tolerable. 


Account of our Engliſh Earthquakes, which 
are finiſhed at one Exploſion, but. what ſhall 
we ſay to thoſe of Jamaica, which like a 

Tempeſt of Thunder and Lightning in the 
Clouds, have (as we learn by this Relation ) 
ſeveral Paroxyſms or Exploſions, and yet no 
Diſcharging of Fire? 
To which I anſwer, That I conceive the 
Caverns of the Earth wherein the inflamed 
Damps are contained, are much larger there 
than ours in Exglaud; and the Force of the 
Fire, joined with the Elatery of the Air, be- 
ing exceeding great, may of a ſudden heave 
up the Earth, yet not ſo far as to rend it in 
ſunder, and make its way out, but is forced 


to ſeek Paſſage where it finds leaſt Reſiſtance 


through the lateral Cuniculi. So the main Ca- 
vern being in a great meaſure emptied, and 
the Exterior Parts of the extended Matter 
within cooling and ſhrinking, the Earth 

may 
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may ſubſide again, and reduce the Cavern to 
its former Dimenſions. Yet poſſibly there 
may not be a perfect Deflagration and Extin- 


ction of the Fire, and ſo new Damps aſcend- 
ing out of the Earth, and by Degrees filling 


the Cavern, there may ſucceed a ſecond In- 


flammation and Explofion, and ſo a third and 


fourth, till the Steams be quite burnt up and 
conſumed. But in this, I confeſs, I do not 
fatisfy my ſelf. They who have a more com- 
prehenſive Knowledge of all the Phenomena, 
may give a better Account. 

B u r as for thoſe Earthquakes that are oc- 
caſion'd by the Burning of Yulcans's, they 
are, I conceive, of a different Nature. For 
in them the Fire burns continually, and is 


never totally extinct, only after the great 


Eruptions, in which, beſides Smoak and Fire, 
there is an Ejection of abundance of Aﬀhes, 
Sand, Earth, Stones, and in ſome Floods of 
melted Materials, the Raging is for a time 


qualified; but the Fire ſtill continuing, and 


by Degrees increaſing in the combuſtible 
Matter it finds in the Hollows of the Moun- 
tains, at laſt ſwells to that Exceſs, that it 
melts down Metals and Minerals where it 


meets with them, cauſing them to boil with 


great Fury, and extending itſelf beyond the 
Dimenſions of the Cavities wherein it is con- 
tained, cauſes great Succuſſions and Trem- 
blings of the Earth, and huge Eruptions of 


Smoak, and caſts out ſuch Quantities of 
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Aſhes, Sand, and Stones, as we juſt now men- 


tion'd; and after much Thunder and Roar- 
ing by the Alliſion and Repercuſſion of the 
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Flame againft and from the Sides of the Ca- 


ycrns, and the Ebullition and Volutation of 
the melted Materials, it forces out that boil- 
ing Matter either at the old Mouths, or at 
new ones, which it opens where the incum- 
bent Earth is more thin and yielding. And 
if any Water enters thoſe Caverns, it migh- 
tily increaſeth the Raging of the Mountain. 
For the Fire ſuddenly diſſolving the Warer 
into Vapour, expands it to a vaſt Dimenſion, 


and by the Help thereof throws up Earth, 


Sand, 'Stones, and whatever it meets with. 
How great the Force of Water converted in- 
to Vapour is, I have ſometimes experiment- 
ed by inadvertently caſting a Bullet in a wet 
Mold, the melted Lead being no ſooner 
poured in, but it was caſt out again with 
Violence by the Particles of Water adhering 
to the Mold, ſuddenly converted into Va- 
pour by the Heat of the Metal. 

Secondly, The People of this Plantation 
being generally 1o ungodly and debauched 


in their Lives, this Earthquake may well 


be eſteemed by this Gentleman, the Miniſter 
of Port- Royal, a E of Gon 9887 
them. 

Fox tho' it may be a Kalbe Complain 
and popular Miſtake, that the former Times 
were better than theſe, and that the World 

doth 
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doth daily degenerate,, grow worſe and 
worſe. Aitas parentum pejor avis tulit Nos 
nequiores, mox daturos Progeniem vitiofgorem. 
For had this been true, Vice would long be- 
fore this Time have come to the Height and 
greateſt poſſible Exceſs ; and this Complaint 
hath been made as well in the beſt as worſt 
of Times. Though, I ſay, this be partly an 
Error, yet I do verily believe, that there are 
certain Times when Iniquity doth abound, and 
Wickedneſs overflow in a Nation or City ; and 
that long Peace and Proſperity, and great 
Riches, are apt to create Pride and Luxury, 
and introduce a genera] Corruption of Man- 
ners: And that at ſuch Times G o v uſually 
ſends ſome ſweeping Judgment, either utter- 
ly deſtroying ſuch a People who have filled 
up the Meaſure of their Iniquity, or at 
leaſt grieyoully afflicts and diminiſhes them. 
So when in the old World the Wickedneſs of 
Man was great upon the Earth, and every 
Imagination of the Thoughts of his Heart was 
only Evil continually, Gen. vi. 5. And the 
Earth was corrupt before Gov, and filled with 
Violence, all Flejh having corrupted their Ways, 
verſ. 11, and 12. Gop brought in the Flood, 
and drowned them all. The like Vengeance 
we find executed on the Cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, aiter ſuch a monſtrous Height 
of Wickedneſs as the Inhabitants were gene- 


rally arrived at. And we ſhall find it no- 


ted by Hiſtorians, That before any great 
| publick 
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publick Calamity, or utter Exciſion of a Na- 
tion, the People were become uni verſally vi- 
cious and corrupt in their Manners, and with- 


out all Fear of Gop, or Senſe of Goodnels. 
For God doth not ſtand by as an idle and 


unconcerned Spectator, and ſuffer T hings to 


run at Random, but his Providence many 


times interpoſes, and ſtops the uſual Courſe 
and Current of Natural Cauſes: Nay, I be- 


lieve and affirm, That in all great and nota- 
ble Revolutions and Mutations, He hath the 
greateſt Hand and Intereſt; Himſelf ordering 
and governing them by his ſpecial Super- 


intendence and Influence. So, though the 


Inſtruments and Materials wherewith this De- 
vaſtation in Jamaica was made, as a ſubter- 


raneous Fire and inflamable Materials, were 


before in the Earth, yet that they ſhould at 
this time break forth and work, when there 
was ſuch an Inundation of Wickedneſs there, 
and particularly and eſpecially at Port-Royal, 
this we may confidently ſay, was the Finger 
of Gov, and effected perchance by the Mi- 
niſtry of an Angel. 

Moxxrovesx, this Relator's being called 
aſide, and ſtopped from going to a Place, whi- 
ther if he had then gone he had certainly 


periſhed, we have good Reaſon to think an 


Effe& of Providence, deſigning thereby his 
Preſervation ; as Gregory the Biſhop of An- 


tioch his going out of the Houſe wherein he 


abode immediately. before it fell down, 
1 was 
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Was rationally thought to be in reſpedt of 
him. 

Bur to proceed; I ſhould now have done 
concerning Earthquakes, it being my Deſign 
only to take Notice of ſuch as have. made 
conſiderable Mutations in the ſuperficial Part 
of the Earth, paſſing by thoſe, which after 
a ſhort Trembling and Succuſſion, have left 
the Earth as they found it, making no Alte- 
ration at all therein. But at the very time 
this Sheet of Earthquakes was Compoſing, 
there happening a notable one, though of this 
latter Kind, in our own Country ; I was, part- 
ly by the Coincidence of it with the Compo- 
{ure before-mentioned, partly at the Requeſt 
of the Bookſeller, induced to make ſome 
Mention of it, and add what I knew or could 
learn of its Hiſtory; which is, indeed, very 
little and inconſiderable, we having as yet 
but a very lame and imperfect Account of 


the Accidents of it. 


As for the Time when it happened, it was 
the 8th of September, 1692, about 4 Minutes 
paſt Two of the Clock in the Afternoon, as 
was obſerved at Loudon: Hereabouts I can 
hear of no body that was ſo critical in no- 


ting the Time, only they agreee that it was 


about Two of the Clock. Had we a punctu- 


al and exa Notice of the very Minute that 
it happened in far diſtant Places, we might 


thence gather ſomething concerning the Mo- 


tion and Progreſs of it. However, it is re- 


markable, 
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markable, that it happened in the Autumn, 


one of the Seaſons, in which, 4riftotle tells 


us, ſuch Effects are moſt frequent, the other 
being the Spring; and likewiſe in the Month 


| of September; in the which, that about Ox- 
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ford in the Year 1683, fell out; and, more- 


over, in a wet Seaſon, as that alſo did: 
Though the Forenoon of the Day was clear 
and fair, yet, in the Afternoon, when the 
Earthquake was paſt, it rained hard till Night; 
the whole precedent Summer ( to this I mean) 
having been cold and wet: Which, what 


Influence it can have toward the Production 


of an Earthquake, unleſs by ſtopping the 


Pores of the Earth, and hindring the Eva- 
poration of thoſe ſulphureous Steams, which 
are the Efficients of it, I know not. 'The ſame 


Night ſucceeded ſome Strokes of Thunder 


and Flaſhes of Lightning, both here and at 
London; and ſince then, we have had great 
Storms of Wind. I might have taken No- 
tice, that, for ſome Mornings before, we had 
imart Froſts for the time of the Year. 

Sick this was written, and ſent away in 


order to printing, I am advis'd, by Letter from 


my honoured Friend Dr. Tancred Robinſon, 
that this Earthquake was not coniin'd to ſome 
Counties of England, as Middleſex, Eſſex, 
Kent, Sufſex, Hampſhive, &c. but ſpread far 
into Foreign Parts; an Account whereof I 
ſhall give you in the Doctor's own Words. 
The Concuſſion or Vibration of our late Earth- 

T quake 
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quake was felt in moſt Parts of the Dutch and 
Spaniſh Netherlands, as alſo in Germany and 
l| France - It affected Places moſt upon the Sea- 
I Coaſts, and near the great Rivers, as Lealand, 
Cologn, Mentz, and the Bridge of London, 
lt went not beyond 52 Degrees and 40 Mi. 
nutes of Northern Latitude; how far it reach'd 
to the South and Eaſi, is not yet certain 
known, for want of good Intelligence ; we have 
already traced it beyond Paris, to the 48 De- 
gree of N. Latitude, and beyond the Rhine, oy 
the aſi to Francfort; ſo that we know, at 
preſent, of 260 Miles ſquare ſhaken by it. The 
Motions of ſome Machines were very ſenſibly 
ſlapd or retarded by the Choc, eſpecially Pen- 
dulums: Aud there were ſome Alterations in 
the Air, (as to its Smell, Spring, and Er- 
vity) both before and after. The Time of iti 
happening here in England, and beyond th 
Seas, ſeems 16 vary ſome Minutes; but that 
may eaſily be accounted for by the Difference of 
Meridians. Thus far the Doctor. Dat. Sep 

 tember 22. ; | 
Tur Duration or Continuance of it (as! 
am inſormed by ſome curious and attentive 
Oblervers) about London, was about two Mt 
nutes; here not ſo long. s 
Tur Manner of the Motion, as J am al- 
ſured by my learned and ingenious Friend 
and Neighbour Mr. Allen, Phyſician in Braun- 
tree, who had it from ſeveral intelligent and 


obleryant Perſons hereabouts, and that lived 
My in 
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in diſtant Places, was firſt a manifeſt Heaving 


upwards, and after that a T rembling, or 


Vibration, or Agitation to and fro. So that 


in the firſt reſpect, its Motion ſeemed to re- 
ſemble that of the Blood in an Artery 
ſtretching the Channel as it paſſed. 

Tae Motion of it was moſt confiderable 
upon the Hills, and in Valleys. 

Tre Effect it had upon thoſe who were 
ſenſible of it, was a Swimming or Dizzineſs in 
their Heads; and this was general upon all. 
In ſome it affected their Stomachs, and crea- 
ted a Loathing, and Inclination to Vomit: 
Some of the tenderer Sex found in themſel ves 
ſuch a Diſpoſition as they have had before a 
ſwooning Fit. All which muſt be the Ef- 
fects, either of the Heaving, or tremulous 
Motion, or both; and yet no Motion of Boat 


or Coach doth ſo ſuddenly affect and diſturb 


the Head or Stomach. 

Laſily, It was attended with a Noiſe, as our 
Earthquakes generally in England are, as is 
obſerved by Mr. Pigot in that of Oxford in 
the Year 1683, and by myſelf when I lived 
in Sutton-Chfield, in one that happen'd there 
in the Winter- time, as I remember, in the 
Year 1677, and extended at leaſt 40 Miles 
in Length into Worceſterſhire. The Noile I 
heard, ſeem'd to be inthe Air. This Noiſe, 
hereabouts, was heard but in few Places, and 
by few Perſons ; but yet I am well aſſured by 


_ and thoſe of the Vulgar and Ignorant 
2 ſort, 
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[| ſort, who reported it of themſelves, having 
| no reaſon to feign it, and who had never 
heard that any ſuch thing accompanied Earth- 
I quakes. 

| Fon many of the afore-mentioned Par- 
ticulars, it may be collected, That the Ca- 
verns, in which the inflamed Damp, cauſing 
this Earthquake, was contained, lie deep in 
the Earth. 

Fox, 1 It could not elſe have ſhook ſuch 
a vaſt Extent of Ground, both Hills and 
Valleys in England, and beyond Seas, ( the 
Motion not being ſtopt by the Channels of 
great Rivers or even Creeks of the Sea) un- 
Jeſs, I ſay, the containing Cuniculi or Con- 
duits had paſſed under the very Bottom of 
the narrow Seas: Which is a great Confir- 
mation of what we have before delivered 
concerning the Mountains of Atna, Strom 
boli, and Veſuvius, communicating by ſub- 
marine Vaults. 

2. Ir the Caverns had not lain deep, the 
encloſed Damp would, in all likelihood, 
ſome where or other, have rent the ſuper— 
incumbent Earth, and broken forth in the 
Form of a Flame. 

Axp yet, notwithſtanding the Depth, it 
ſhould ſeem, it found ſo much Vent as to 
affect the external Air, and create a Sound: 
For if the Caverns, wherein the Damp was, 
had been cloſe ſhut up with ſuch a thick 
Coat of Earth, I doubt whether the Trem- 
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bling and Vibration of the ſoft Earth alone, 
would have produced ſuch a Noiſe abroad in 
the Air; and the Vapour of it alſo made a 
ſhift to ſtruggle through the Pores of the 
Earth into the open Air, in ſuch Quantity as 
to affect the Senſe; a ſulphurous Scent having 
been obſerved in the Air, both before and 
after the Concuſſion. 

Ir is moreover very comarkebte That 
there were ſome particular Spots which were 
not at all ſtirred in thoſe Countries where 
the Places, not far diſtant round about, were 
ſhaken; as Sturbridge-Fair before-remembred, 
and that where my Dwelling 1s; neither my- 


elf, nor any of my Family, though they 


were Above-ftairs, nor any of our near Neigh- 
bours, being ſenſible of the leaſt Motion or 
Impreſſion of it, and yet thoſe living within 
leſs than half a Mile, had their Houſes con- 


ſiderably thaken by it. 
Ir is alſo worth the noting, That both 


this, and all other Earthquakes I have heard 


or read of in England, have been very ſhort, 
and finiſhed at one Exploſion ; which is an 
Argument that the Cavities and Cuniculi, 
wherein the inflamed Matter is contained 


and moves, are very ſtrait, and of ſmall Di- 


menſions. Exploſion I callit, becauſe by the 
Quickneſs of the Motion, it ſeems rather to 
reſemble that of Powder in a Gun, than that 
of a Squib running in a Train of Powder. 
Though others I have read of, whoſe Motion 

+ ö 8 was 
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was very ſlow; as that obſerved by the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle, and deſcribed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tran ſactions, Numb. 11. Had we 
certain Knowledge where the greateſt Force 
of this Earthquake was, we might thence 
learn where its firſt Accenſion was, and 
which way it ſpread itſelf, But I have not 
time to. enlarge farther concerning it, or to 
give an Account of all its Phanomena ; leſt I 
injure the Printer by ſtopping the Preſs: 
Neither, indeed, would it be Prudence to at- 
tempt it, till we have a more particular and 
perfect Hiſtory of it. 


SINCE this was written and ſent away to 


the Printer, Intelligence is come from be- 


yond the Seas, that Flanders and all Holland, 
Part of France and Germany, were ſhaken 
by this Earthquake, and, conſequently, the 


interjacent Provinces; which is a clear De- 


monſtration of our Opinion, That the in- 
flamed Damp which cauſed it, was lodged 


deep in the Earth, the Cuniculi or Caverns, 


which contained it, paſſing under the very 
Bottom of the Sea. It is alſo a great Con- 
firmation of what we have delivered con- 
cerning the Mountains of Auna, Stromboli, 
and Veſubius, communicating by ſubmarine 
Paſſages. Add hereto, that Coſendus, 1n the 
Life of Peireskius, reports, That at the Moun- 
tain Semo in Ahiopia, there happened a 
Burning at the ſame time with that of 


Veſuvius in Campania, vis. in the Year 


1633. 
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1633. So that not only Y/avias commu- 
nicates with Atua by ſubterraneous Vaults, 
but alſo (as he rationally infers) Atna with 


the Mountains of Syria, the Tunnels rune 


ning under the Depths of the Meditarranean 
Sea, and thoſe with the Arabian; and, laſt- 
ly, the Arabian with Mount Sem i in Athio- 


#14. 


Fire is the Caule of all Earthquakes in gene- 
ral, and not only ſuch as precede the Erup- 
tions of Vulcano, may be proved by an 
eminent Inſtance of an Earthquake happen- 
ing May 12. 1682. which ſhook the greateſt 
Part of France and Switzerland, and reach'd 
as far as Collen in Germany: An Account 
whereof we have in the Journal des Scavans, 
ſet forth June 1. 1681. inſerted in the Week- 
ly Memorials, printed for Mr. Faithorne, 
Numb. 23. In which they write, That it 
was perceived in Lionnois, (which was wont 
to paſs for a Place exempt from ſuch Acci- 
dents) in Dauphine and Beaujolsis, though 
very little, and without any ill Conſequence. 
That at Mets in Lorrain, the Watch: place of 
2 Bulwark was thrown down into the 
Ditch, with the Soldier that ſtood Centinel 
there. 

Trar at Tounerre, the Houſes and Churches 
were ſo terribly ſhaken, as if ſeveral Coaches 
with ſix Horſes had driven along full ſpeed 


2 


Tnar an inflamed Damp or ſubterraneous 


through the Streets; and that it threw | 


2 down 


as 


/ 
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down ſeveral Rocks on the fide of Ponrbi. 
rant. They tell alſo, that it ſtopt a Foun- 
tain at Raviere, hard by, ( which at fifty Pa- 
ces from its Head, turns a Mill ) for half an 
Hour. 
Tuar it was perceived in Provence, by the 
Shaking of Windows and Beds, and Opening 
of Doors; and that it had two ſeveral Moti- 
ons or Pulſes, as ours alſo was, by ſome, ob- 
ſerved to have: And that the Domeſtick 
Animals, as Sheep, Cows, Horſes, and Poul- 
try, did diſcover their Fear by unuſual Mo- 
tions and Cries. And the Sheep at Dijon in 
Burgundy could not be ſtopt from getting 
into their Stalls at Four of the Clock in the 
Afternoon, which were not then wont to 


betake felder thither till Sun-ſet. 


Trar the Cities of Orleans, Troyes, Sens, 
Chalons, Foinville, Reims, Soiffons, Laon, 
Maſcon, . Strasbourg, c. felt the Effes 
oh 

Bur at Remiromont upon the Moſelle, where 
it:cxerted its greateſt Force, throwing down 
ſeveral Houſes, inſomuch that the Inhabi- 
tants were forced to betake themſelves into 
the Fields for fix Weeks time; there was a 


Noiſe heard like Thunder, and Flames 


frequently broke out of the Earth of a 
noifome Scent, but not ſulphureous, and 
which burnt nothing; yet was there no Rift 
or Chap in the Ground, ſave only in one 
Place; the Depth whercof was in vain 
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ſearch'd, and which afterwards cloſed up. 
And before this Earthquake alſo, Flames ap- 
peared for four Days upon a Mountain near 
Geneva. 

Ir is very ſtrange and remarkable, that the 
Flames that iſſued cut, were of the Nature 
of an Ignis fatuns, and burnt nothing; and 
that the Earthquake raged every Night, and 
never in the Day-time. 

Concexnins Earthquakes, I ſhall only 
add two Obſeryations. 

1. Trar it is not likely that they ſpend 


all their Strength upon Cities, but do indiffe- 
rently ſhake, break in ſunder, and throw down 


Mountains and Rocks; and ſeeing few Ci- 
ties there are but haye been ſhaken, and 
many ruined and ſubverted by them, and 
leveled with the Ground; there is good 
Reaſon to think, that few Rocks or Moun- 
tains have eſcaped their Fury, but have ſuf- 
fered the like Concuſſions and Alterations. 

2. Tnar the Changes that have hitherto 
happened in the Earth by Earthquakes, have 
not been ſo conſiderable as to threaten a Diſ- 
ſolution of the preſent Syſtem of the Terra- 
queous Globe, ſhould there be a like Suc- 


cuſſion of them to Eternity. Unleſs we will 


except that unparallel'd univerſal one, which 
happened in the Days of Valentinian the Firſt, 
( which we have already mentioned) by which 
the whole known World, both Land and 
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Sea, and it's like the then unknown too, were 


violently 
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| violently ſhaken; which might ſeem to be 
a Prelude to the future Conflagration, or I. 

Deſtruction of the whole, by ſuch a Confu- 
ſion and daſhing in Pieces of all the Parts of Mlf x 
it, one * another, as the SYoicks ſpeak Ml 1 
of. / 
Or the Effects of burning Mountains or i : 
Vulcano s, J have already ſaid ſomething, and , 
v 
( 


mall, 3 have occaſion to ſay more. 
In brief, They caſt forth out of their 
Mouths, 2 ſcatter all over the Country, I 
ſometimes to a very great Diſtance, abun- 

dance of Sand and Aſhes. Dion Caſſius re- ſin 
ports, That in the noted Deflagration of Ve- 
ſavins, in the Time of Titus the Emperor, WW t: 
there was ſo much Cinders and Aſhes vomit- MW li 
ed out of its flaming Tunnel, and with that ¶ ti 
Fury and Violence, that they were tranſ- Has 
ported over Sea, into Africa, Syria, and Egypt; Ml 
and, on the other ſide, were carried as far as MW vw 
Rome, where they darkned the very Air, and 
intercepted the Sun- beams. At which time, 
by the Fury of this Burning and Tempeſt, 
the whole Mountain and Earth thereabouts 
was ſo ſhaken, that two adjoining Cities, 
Herculanium and Pompeii, were deſtroyed 
with the People ſitting in the Theatre. And 
the famous Natural Hiſtorian Pliny the Elder, 
then Admiral of the Roman Navy, out of a 
Curioſity of ſearching out the Cauſes and 
Nature of the Deflagration, approaching too 


near the Mountain, and ſtaying too long 
there, 


the Deluge. 


there, was ſuffocated with the ſulphureous 
Smoak and Stench thereof. 

Or another Eruption of the ſame Ye/avins, 
we rcad, in the Time of Leo the Emperor, 
wherein the Aſhes thereof, tranſported in the 
Air, obſcured all Europe, being carried as far 
as Conſtantinople; and that the Con ſtantino- 
politans being wonderfully affrighted there- 
with, ( infomuch as the Emperor forſook the 
City ) in Memory of the ſame did yearly ce- 
lebrate the Twelfth of November. 

2. TRE allo pour out huge Floods of 
melted Minerals, Stones, and other Materi- 
als, running down like Rivers for many Miles 


together; as did the Mountain Atua in that 


laſt and moſt famous Eruction, diſgorging 
ſuch mighty Streams of fiery running Matter, 
as flowed down to Catana, above twenty 
Miles diſtant, and advanced a conſiderable 
way into the very Sea itſelf. 

3, TR E next thing I ſhall mention, is the 
extraordinary Floods cauſed by long conti- 
nung Showers, or violent and tempeſtuous 
Storms and Shots of Rain. | 

T E moſt ancient and memorable of this 
Kind is that of Deucalion, of which we have 
already diſcourſed ſufficiently. S. Hierome, 
in the Life of Hilarion, (as I find him quo- 
ted by Dr. Hakewill) ſpeaks of a Flood and 
Inundation after the Death of Julian, in 
which Naves ad. frœrupta montium delate 
tependerunt, the Ships being landed * 

- The 
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the tops of the Mountains, there ſtuck. Which, 
whether it proceeded from Rain, or from 
an Irruption of the Sea, or from both Cauſe; 
together, he doth not iay : But if it were 
literally true, and not hyperbolically exag. 
gerated, then may ſome Credit be given 
to what Sabin, in his Commentaries upon 
Ovid's Metamorphoſgs, reports, Ex Annaliun 
monumentis conſiat Anno 1460, in Alpibus in- 
ventam efſe Navim cum anchorts in cuniculs per 
quem metalla effodiuntur It appears by the 
Monuments of Hiſtory, that in the Year 1460, 
in a Mine of the Alps, was found a Ship with 
its Anchors; in Confirmation of what that 
Poet writes: | 
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Et vetus inventa eſt in montibus anchora ſummii 


In the Year of our Redemption 590, in 
the Month of Odober, Gregory being then 
Biſhop of Rome, there happened a maryel- 
lous Overflowing in 1taly, and eſpecially in 
the Venetian Territory, and in Liguria, ac. 
companied with a moſt fearful Storm of 
Thunder and Lightning ; after which fol- 
lowed the great Plague at Rome, by reaſon 
of many dead Serpents caſt up, and left up 
on the Land, after the Waters decreaſed and 
returned. 1 LEAF 

STROzIUS SiGos, in his Magia omni 
faria, telleth of an Inundation in Italy, in the 
Time of Pope Damaſus, in which alſo many 
| Cities 
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the Deluge. 
Cities of Sicily were ſwallowed : Another in 
the time of Alexander the Sixth. Allo, in 
the Year 1515, Maximilian being Emperor, 
he alſo remembers a perilous Overflowing in 
Polonia about Cracovia, by which many Peo- 
ple periſhed. 

LIXEWISE Wignier, a French Hiſtorian, 
ſpcaketh of a great Flood in the South Part 
of Languedoc, which fell in the Year of our 
Lord 1557, with fo dreadful a Tempeſt, that 
all the People attended therein the very End 
of the World and Judgment-Day, faying, 
That by the violent Deſcent of the Waters 
about Mines, there were removed divers old 
Heaps and Mountures of Ground, and many 
other Places torne up and rent; by which 
Accident, there was found both Coin of Sil- 
yer and Gold, and divers Pieces of Plate, and 
Veſſels of other Metal, ſuppoſed to be hid- 


den at ſuch time as the Goths invaded that 


Province. Theſe Stories related in the three 
laft Paragraphs, I have borrowed of Sir Mal- 
ter Raleigh his Hiſtory of the World. 

To which I ſhall add one of late Date 
happening in Sicily, a Narrative whereof 
communicated in a Letter from Palermo, 
dated June the 25th, 1682, I met with in 


the London Gazette, Numb. 1742, in the 


following Words: Ve have an Account from 
the Town of Tortorica, That on the Sixth 
Inſtant, about Seven a Clock in the Evening, 


after ſo great a Darkneſs that no Object could 


be 


. 
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be diſtinguiſbed at the Diſtance of four Pa. 
ces, here aroſe ſuch a great Storm of Raiy, 
Lightning, and Thunder , which laſted Six 


and thirty Hours, that about One a Clock th 


next Morning, great Torrents of Water, 
cauſed by theſe Rains, fell down from the 
neighbouring Mountains with ſo great Rafi. 
dity, that they carried with them Trees 9» 
an extraordinary Bigneſs, which threw down 
the Walls and Houſes of the Town they Haß. 
pened to beat againſi, The Waters were i 
violent, that they overthrew the Church f 
S. Nicolas; and the Archdeacon of the Town, 
who retired thither, periſhed there with ma- 
ay other Perſons: There remaining only one 
Abby, and about {9 Houſes, and thoſe i 

attered, that they fell one after another, 
There were about Six hundred of the Tnha- 
bitants drown'd, the reſt being abroad in thi 
Field gathering their Silk, fled to the Moun- 
gains, where they ſuffered very much for want 
of Proviſions. The Goods, Trees, Stone, Sand, 
and other Rubbiſh, which the Waters carried 
away, were in ſo great Abundance, that they 
made a Bank above the Water, two Miles in 
Length, near the Mouth of the River, where 
before the Sea was very deep. This Town is 


ſituate in that Part of Sicily called the Valley 


of Demona, on the ſide of the River Torto- 
rica, about Five and twenty Miles from the 
Tuſcan Sea. The Towns of Randazzo ani 

Fran- 
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Francaville, and ſeveral others, have likewiſe 
been deſtroyed by this great Flood. It is added, 
that Mount Atna caſts out ſuch abundance of 
Water, that all the neighbouring Country is 
drowned. Which if it be true, (as I ſee no 
Reaſon to doubt it) this is a farther Proof 
againſt Borellius, that the Caverns of Ara 
are more than ſuperficial, and reach down to 
the very Roots and Foundations of that 
Mountain, communicating with the ſubter- 
rancous Abyſs, and the Sea itſelf, from 
whence, in all likelihood, theſe Waters were 
derived, as is evident in thoſe poured out 
by 22 

Many other Floods we read of in Hiſto- 
ries, whether cauſed by Rains or Inundati- 
ons of the Sea, is uncertain ; and, therefore, 
1 ſhall not ſpend time in ſetting them down, 
The Effect of all which, relating to the Earth 
in general, is, the Waſting, and Waſhing 
away of Mountains and high Grounds, the 
Raiſing of the Valleys and Bottoms, and, 
conſequently, Levelling of the Farth, and 
Landing up of the Sea. 

3. Tre laſt thing I ſhall mention, which 
hath effected conſiderable Changes in the 
Earth, is boiſterous and outrageous Winds 
and Hurricanes, of which I need not give 
Inſtances, they every Year almolt happening. 
Theſe, I conceive, haye a great Intereſt in the 
| Inundations of the Sea we have before men- 


tioned, Theſe raiſe up thoſe great Hills or 
4 Downs 
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Downs of Sand we ſee all along the Coaſts 
of the Low-Countries, and the Weſtern Shores 


of England, and the like Places. Theſe ſome- 


times blow up ſo much Sand, and drive it fo 
far as to cover the adjacent Countries, and 
to mar whole Fields, yea, to bury Towns 


and Villages. They are alſo a concurrent 


Cauſe of thoſe huge Banks and Shelves of 


Sand, that are ſo dangerous to Mariners, and 
bar up Havens, and ruin Port-Towns ; of 


which many Inſtances might be given. 

I x1nD in Dr. Hakewill's Apology, a Story 
or two, ſhewing the great Force and Strength 
of Winds; the one taken out of Bellarmine's 
Book, De aſcenſu mentis in Deum per ſeal, 
creat. grad. 2, Vids ego (faith the Cardinal) 
quod ni ſi vidiſſem non crederem, a vehementiſ- 


imo vento effofſam ingentem terræ molem, eam- 


que delatam ſuper pagum quendam ut fovea 
altiſſima conſpiceretur, unde terra eruta fuerat, 
& pagus totus coopertus, & qua ſi ſepultus man- 


ſerit, ad quem terra illa devenerat i. e. 1 


myſelf have ſeen, which if I had not ſeen, 1 

ould not have believed, a very great Quantity 
of Earth, digged out and taken up by the Force 
of a firange Wind, and carried up a Village 
#hereby, ſo that there remained to be ſeen a 
great empty Hollowneſs in the Place from whence 
it was lifted, and the Village upon which it 
lighted was in a manner all covered over and 
buried in it. 
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Trex other out of Stow, who reports, 
That in the Year 1095, during the Reign of 
King William Ruft, there happened in Lon- 
dn an outrageous Wind, which bore down 
in that City alone Six hundred Houſes, and 
blew off the Roof of Bow-Charch, with which 
the Beams were born into the Air a great 
Height, ſix whereof being 27 Foot long, with 
their Fall were driven 25 Foot deep into the 
Ground, the Streets of the City lying then 
unpaved. | 
Nov then to ſum up what we have ſaid; 
The Changes and Alterations that have been 
made in the ſuperficial Part of the tefrraqueg 
ous Globe, have been effected chiefly by 
Water, Fire, and Wind, Thoſe by Water 
haye been either by the Motions of the Se, 
or by Rains; and both either ordinary or ex- 
traordinary: The ordinary Tides and Spring- 
Tides of the Sea do wafh away the Shores, 
ind change Sand-Banks, and the like. The 
extraordinary and tempeſtuous Motions of 
the Sea, raiſed by raging and impetuous 
Winds, ſubterraneous Fires, or ſome other 
hidden Cauſes, overwhelm Hands, open Fre- 
tums, throw up huge Beds and Banks of 
Sand, nay, vaſt Baiches of Stone, extending 
ſome Miles, and drown whole Countries. 
The ordinary Rains contribute ſomething to 
the daily Diminution of the Mountains, fil- 
ling up of the Valleys, and atterrating the 
dkirts of the Seas. The extraordinary Rains 
cauſing 
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cauſing great Floods and Deluges, have more 
viſible and remarkable Influences upon ſuch 
Mutations, doing that in a few Days which 


the ordinary Weather could not effect, it may 


be, in a hundred Vears. 
Ix all theſe Changes the Winds have a 


great Intereſt; the Motion of the Clouds 


being wholly owing to them, and, in a great 
Meaſure alſo, the Overflowings and Inunda- 
tions of the Sea. 

Wu ATE VER Changes have been wrought 
by Earthquakes, Thunders, and Eruptions of 
Vulcano sg, are the Effects of Fire. 

Arr theſe Cauſes co-operate toward the 
lowering of the Mountains, leveling of the 
Earth, ſtraitning and landing up of the Sea, 
and, in fine, compelling the Waters to return 
upon the dry Land, and cover the whole 
Surface of it, as at the firſt. How to ob- 
viate this in a natural way, I know not, un- 
leſs by a Tranſmutation of the two Elements 


of Water and Earth one into another, which 


I can by no means grant. Tis true indeed, 
the rocky Parts of the Mountains may be 0 


hard and impenetrable, as to reſiſt and hold 


out againſt all the Aſſaults of the Water, and 
utmoſt Rage of the Sea; but then all the 


Earth and Sand being waſhed from them, 


nothing, but as it were their Skeletons, will 
remain extant aboye the Waters, and the 
Earth be in FG drowned. 


Bur 
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Bur tho'I cannot imagine or think upon 
any natural Means to prevent and put a 


Stop to this Effect, yet I do not deny that 


there may be ſome; and I am the rather in- 
clinable ſo to think, becauſe the World doth 


not in any Degree proceed ſo faſt towards 
this Period, as the Force and Agency of all 
theſe Cauſes together ſeem to require. For, 
as I ſaid before, the Oracle predicting the 
carrying on the Shore of Cilicia as far as Cy= 
prus, by the Earth and Mud that the turbid 
River Pyramus ſhould bring down, and let 


| fall in the interjacent Strait, is ſo far from 


being filled up, that there hath not any conſi- 
derable Progreſs been made towards it, fo 
far as I have heard or read, in theſe. 2000 
Years. And we find by Experience, that the 
longer the World laſts, the fewer Concuſſi- 
ons and Mutations are made in the upper or 
ſuperficial Region of the Earth; the Parts 


thereof feeming to tend to a greater Quiet 


and Settlement. „ 

In this bog Siem I find myſelf miſtaken. 
riting hereof there have hap- 

pened as terrible and deſtructive Earthquakes 

as any we read of in Hiſtory, particularly 
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thoſe of Sicily in the Year 1692-3, the firſt on 


5. 9. about four Hours and a half after 
un- ſet; the ſecond on the 11th of the ſame 
Month, about the 21ſt Hour of the Day, 
according to the Italian Reckoning, that is, 
three Hours before-Sun-let. In both which 

| U 2 there 
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there periſhed 93000 Souls; were deſtroyed 
and much damnified two Biſhopricks, 700 


Churches, of which 22 Collegiate ones, 250 
Monaſteries, 49 Cities and Villages, where- 


of the moſt remarkable was the City of Ca- 


tania, one of the faireſt and largeſt in the 
Iſland, which was wholly overthrown and 
buried in its Ruins, ſcarce any Footſtep of it 
remaining, wherein periſhed above 15000 


Souls: Of which the learned and ingenious 


Signor Paulo Bonone gives a particular Ac- 


count, in his Book entituled, Muſzum Phy- 
ſicum & Experimentale;, and beſides affords 


us many curious Remarks and Obſervations, 
concerning the Signs, Concomitants and Ef- 


fects of theſe Earthquakes, which being too 


long to tranſcribe, it not being my Deſign to 
write a complete Treatiſe of Earthquakes, 
but only to diſcourſe a little of them occa- 
ſionally, as they, or rather the Cauſe of 
them, might poſſibly have been the Means 
or Inſtruments the Almighty made uſe of at 
firſt to raiſe up the dry Land, and caſt off the 
Waters; I refer the Reader to the Book it- 
ſelf. 5 
2. TxOSH of Naples, or Terra di Lavoro, 
anciently called Campania Felix, happening 
on the fifth of June 1688, of which Mr. 
Miſſon gives us an Account at the End of 
his New Voyage to Italy, Vol. I. ſent in a 
Letter from an Engliſh Merchant then living 
in 
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in Naples to his Friend, in theſe Words: Sir, 
About eight Days ago we all believed the World 


was at an End. Me felt a moſt terrible Earth- 


quake in this Town of Naples: It laſted but 
three Minutes, but in that little time ſuch 
Wings happened, as without all Doubt were 
done by the Hand of the Almighty. About a 
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quarter of an Hour after four in the After= 


noon, a terrible Earthquake ſhook the whole 
City all of a ſudden, and put the People into 
ſuch a Confuſion as cannot be expreſſed. Mount 
Veſuvius being quiet, no body miſtruſted any 


| ſuch thing + Aud though they perceived the 


Houſes to floop, and to recover again, to part 
from one another, to move every where, and 
in ſome Places to fall, their Aſtoniſhment was 
% great, and their Eyes ſo dazzled, that ſome 
cried out Fire, others fancied to themſelves 
ſome popular Sedition, and very few gueſ= 
ſed what it really was. But another more 
violent Earthquake ſucccedins the firſt, a 
ſubterraneous Noiſe, ſurpaſſing that 72 Hun- 
der, was heard and accompanied by a Dome- 
ick Noiſe of all the Houſhold Goods, which 
were overturned, and a good Part of them ei- 
ther broken or bruiſed. The Bells rang in all 
the Steeples, the Cifterns vomited up their Ma- 
ters, ſeveral Houſes parted from each other, 


ſome rejoined, others fell, and ſome flood as if 
Then 


they were looping and ready to fall. 
every one was ſenſible that it was an Earth- 
| "= 2-2 quake, 
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quake, &c. To this ſucceeded a third Trem- 
bling, which the Writer only mentions. Not 
many People were loſt in this Earthquake at 
8 but the Damage ſuſtained by it was 
reckoned by knowing Perſons to amount to Ten 
Millions of Crowns. At the Town of Bene- 
vento, there were 1567 Perſons cruſhed to 
Pieces, and buried under Ruins; ſo that that 
Town. is nothing now but a Heap of Stones, 
We have here a Lift of $00 Perſons more kil- 


led in twelve or thirteen Villages about the 


ſaid City of Benevento. The Town of Ceret- 


to, belonging to the Duke of Mattalone, was 
entirely overturned, and 4000 Perſons periſhed 


| therein. Five Thee were alſo loſt at Mira- 


bella, 1000 at S. Lupo, 300 at S. Laurence 
Major, 400 at Pierra Roya, and every Soul 
without any one's eſcaping, at the Boroughs of 
Civitella, S. Laurence Minor, and. Guardia 


8. Framondi. 


3. To theſe may be added' the terrible 
Earthquake in the Iſland of Jamaica, where- 
of we have already diſcourſed at large. 

BzsIpEs, the Super ficies of the Sea, not- 


withſtanding the Overwhelming and Sub- 
merſion of Iſlands, and the Straitning of 


it about the Outlets of Rivers, and the 


Earth it waſhes ſrom the Shores ſubſiding, 
and cleyating the Bottom, ſeems not to 
be raiſed higher, nor ſpread. farther, or 


hear any greater Proportion to that of 


the 


2NC- 
! to 
that 
es, 


the Deluge. 
the Land, than it did a Thouſand Years 
agd. - 
Ss have I finiſhed my Second Dj iſcourſe 
concerning the Deluge 420 its Effects; and 


the Mutations that have been ſince made 3 in 
the Earth, and their Cauſes. 
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DISCOURSE III 


OF THE 
DISSOLUTION 
OF THE 
vw O R T D. 


0 _ 
_ 


— 


— 
— 


Te INTRODUCTION to the Third 
| DISCOURSE. 


FLHERE Bu implanted in the 
Nature of Man a great Deſire 
and Curioſity of fore-know- 


— | ſhall beſal themſelves, their 
Renton and Dependents in time to come 


the Fates of Kingdoms and Common wealths, 
eſpecially 


ing future Events, and what 
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eſpecially the Periodical Mutations, and final 
Cataſtrophe of the World. Hence, i in ancient 
Times, Divination was made a Science or 
Myſtery, and many Nations had their Col- 
leges or Societies of Wiſe-Men, Magicians, 
Aſtrologers and Sooth-ſayers ; as for Exam- 
ple, the Egyptians, Babylonians and Romans. 
Hence the Vulgar are very prone to conſult 
Diviners and Fortune-Tellers. 

To gratify in ſome meaſure this Curioſi⸗ 
ty, and that his People might not in any 
Privilege be inferior to the Nations about 


| them, it pleaſed Gop, beſides the ſtanding 


Oracle of Urim, not only upon fpecial Oc- 
caſions to raiſe up among the Jews extraordi- 


| nary Prophets, by immediate Miſſion ; but 


alſo to ſettle a conſtant Order and Succeſ- 
fion of them; for the Maintenance and Up- 
holding whereof, there were Colleges and 
Seminaries inſtituted for the educating and 
fitting young Men for the Prophetick Fun- 
ction. Theſe were the Sons of the Pro- 
phets, of whom we find ſo frequent Men- 
tion in Scripture, 

Moxxoves, it pleaſed Gop ſo far to con- 
deſcend to the Weakneſs of the 7ews, that in 
the Infancy of their State, He permitted 
them to conſult His Prophets concerning or- 
dinary Accidents of Life, and Affairs of 
ſmall Moment: As we ſee Saul did Samnet. - 
about the Loſs of his Father's Aﬀes, which 
it's not likely he would have done, had it 

$I not 
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not been uſual and cuſtomary ſo to do. In 
the latter 'Times of that State, we read of no 


Conſulting of Prophets upon ſuch Occaſions, 


®* FHore 
Hebr. 


in Matth. 


cap. 3. v. 


. 


At laſt al ſo by their ownConfeſlion,theSpirit of 
Prophecy was quite taken away, and nothing 
left them but a Vocal Oracle, which they 
call Bath col, i. e. the Daughter of a Voice, 


or the Daughter of Thunder, a Voice out of 


a Voice. This * Dr. Lightfoot thinks to have 
been a meer Fancy or Impoſture. Yu de 
Bath Kol referunt Fudæi, ignoſcant illi mibi 
fs ego partim pro Fabulis habeam Fudaicis, par. 
tim pro praſtigiis Diabolicis. What the Jews 
report concerning Bath Kol, I beg their Par- 
don, if I eſteem them no other than either 
Fewiſh Fables, or Diabolical WMiufions. It is a 
Tradition among them, that after the Death 
of the laſt Prophets, Haggai, Zachary, and 
Malachi, the Holy Spirit departed from I/ 
raed. But why, I beſeech you, was Prophecy 
withdrawn, if Celeſtial Oracles were to be 
continued ? Why was Urim and Thummim 
taken away, or rather not reſtored, by their 
own Confeſſion, after the Babyloniſh Capti- 
vity ? It were ſtrange indeed, that Gow ta- 
king away His ordinary Oracles from a 
People, ſhould beſtow upon them one more 
or equally noble; and that, after they were 
extremely degenerated and fallen into all 
manner of Impiety, Superſtition and Here- 
fy, &c. And a little after, if J may free- 


ty. ſpeak what I think, thoſe innumerable 


Stories, 


MM © WW TO Þ» x 
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Stories, which every where oceur | in the 
Jewiſh Writings | concerning Bath Kol, are 
to be reduced to two H iz. 1. The 
moſt of them are meer Fables, invented in 
Honour of this or that Rabbin, or to gain 
Credit to. ſome Hiſtory. 2. The reſt meer 
Magical and Diabolical Illuſions. 

Ix the Primitive Churches of Chriſtians 


planted. by the Apoſtles, there was. alſo an 
Order of Prophets, i 2 x11, 28. Gon hath 


ſet ſome in the Church, fit Apoſtles, ſeconda- 


rij Prophets, &c. This Spirit of Prophecy 
was an extraordinary and temporary Gift, as 
were the Gifts of Healing and Speaking with 
Tongues, continuing not long after the Death 
of the Apoſtles, and Conſignation of the 
Canon of Scripture. So that now we have 


no Means left us of Coming to the Know- 


ledge of future Events, but the Prophecies 


contained in the Writings of the Holy Pen- 
men of Scripture, Which we muft fearctr di- 
lgently, conſider attentively, and compare 
together, if we deſire to underſtand any 
thing of what ſhall befall the Chriſtian Church 
or State, in. Time to come. | 

Tus Text which I have made: Choice of 


for my Subject, is Part of 4 Prophecy con- 


cerning the greateſt of all Events, the Piſſo- 
lution of the World. 


DI 
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2 Pere iii. II. 
Seeing then all theſe Things 


ſhall be diſſolved, what man. 
ner of Perſons ought we to 


be in all holy Converſation 
and Godline(s ? ; 
Ele Sree SeSrebefeeSecbeeerfnecde 4 
„ 08 
The Diviſiom of the Words and Doctrine 


contained in them, with the Heads of 
the following Diſcourſe. | 


HES E Words contain in them 
WI two Parts: 1. An Antecedent 
or Doctrine, All theſe things ſhall 
e diſſolved. 2. A Conſequent, 
or Inference thereupon, What 
manner of Per ſons ought we to be? 


Tux Doctrine, here only briefly hinted, 
or ſummarily propoſed, is laid down more 
fully in the precedent Verſe; But the Day of 
the Loxp will come as 4 Thief in the Night, 
in which the Heavens” ſhall paſs away with a 
2 great 
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great Noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with 
fervent Heat, the Earth alſo, and the Works 
that are therein, ſhall be burnt up. 

Taxes: Words are, by the generality of 
Interpreters, Ancient and Modern, under- 
Rood of the final Deſtruction or Diſſolution 
of Heaven and Earth; in which Senſe I ſhall 
87 chuſe rather to accept them at preſent, than 
i- Nvith the Reverend and Learned Dr. Ham- 

nond, and ſome few others, to ſtem the Tide 
to of Expoſitors, and apply them to the Deſtru- 
„ (tion of ee and the Jewiſh 5977 1 
ſay then, 


That this World, and all things jhereinD Dodr. 
on contained, ſhall one Day be di ſolved ang 
deftroyed ty Fire. 


„ Br World, in this Propoſition, we, and by 
of Heaven and Earth ; in this Place, the moſt ra- 
tional Interpreters of Scripture, do under- 
ſtand only the whole Compages of this Sub- 
m lunary World, and all the Creatures that are 
Za it; all that was deſtroyed by the Flood in 
„che Bays of Noah, and is now ſecured from 
periſhing ſo again; that T may borrow Dr. 
| Hammond's Words, in his Annotations: on 
this Place. © And again, the Word Heavens 

q 1 faith he) being an Equivocal Word, is 
uſed 3 for the ſuperior Heavens, whe- 
of ther Empyrcal or Ethereal, or for the Sub- 

lunary Heavens, the Air, (as the Word 

«© /erld is either the whole Compages of the 
ſuperior 
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© ſuperior and inferior World, as the Author 
of the Book De Mundo, aſcribed falſly to 
Ariftothe, defines KiouS., o 3 wes 1 
„e N Thiy Cy rr ]’ QUIswy, The 
Syſtem or Compages of Heaven and Earth, 
and the Beings therein contained Or elf 
only of the Sublunary lower World) ve 
may here reſolve, that the Oearol and wmiyes, 
Heaven and Hoſt, or Elements thereof, ar: 
literally the Sublunary Aereal Heaven; 


therein. : 
In Proſecution of this Propoſition, and in 
order to the Proof and Confirmation, and 
likewiſe the Clearing and Illuſtration of It, | 
ſhall, (1.) give you what I find concerning 
the Diſſolution of the World: 1. In the Ho- 
ly Scripture. - 2. In ancient Chriſtian Wi. 
ters. 3. In the Heathen Philoſophers and 
Sages. (2.) I ſhall endeavour to give ſome 
Anſwer to thele ſeven Queſtions, which at: 

obvious and uſually made concerning it. 
1. Waerxzx there be any thing in Ns 
ture, which might proye or demonſtrate, 
argue and infer a future Diſſolution of th: 
World? WE 

2. WxeTntr ſhall this Diſſolution be 
brought about and effected by Natural, of 
by Extraordinary Means and Inftruments 

an 


"AA AA A A A @a @&aA aA a nA © 


" 


and all that is therein, Clouds and Meteor, iſ 
Sc. Fowls and flying Creatures, and fo, ft 
to join with the Earth and Works that ar 


AY 2. 5 


of the World. 


ind what thoſe Means and Inſtruments ſhall 


be? 

3. WeeTxes ſhall the Diſſolution be 
gradual or ſudden ? 

4. Wuretzes ſhall there be any Signs 
and Fore-Runners of it? 


5. Ar what Period of Time ſhall the 
World be diflolved ? 4 
6. How far ſhall this Conflagration ex- 
tend? Whether to the Ethereal Heavens, and 


all the Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
or to the Aereal only. 


7. Wurrann ſhall the Heavens and 


| Earth be wholly diſſipated and deſtroyed, or 


only refined and purified ? 
oe de de de de de, de de RAI LLUNANAEAY 


En L 
The Teſtimonies of Scripture concerning 
the Diſſolution of the World. 


F HEN, let us conſider what we 
find delivered in the Holy Seri- 
e ptures, concerning the Diſſoluti- 
N | on of the World. And firſt of 
all, This Place, which I have 
made Choice of for my Text, is in my Opi- 
nion the moſt clear and full, as to this Parti- 
cular, in the whole Scripture; and will give 
Light for the Solution of moſt of the pro- 
6 poſed 
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poſed Queſtions. Verſ. 10. The Day of the 
Lozxp ſhall come as a Thief, &c. This an- 
ſwers the third Queſtion, Whether the Diſ- 
ſolution ſhall be gradual or ſudden? here. 
in the Heavens ſhall paſs away with a great 
Noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with fer. 
vent Heat, the Earth alſo, and all the Works 
that are therein, ſhall be burut up. And 
again, Ver. 12. Wherein tbe Heavens being 
on Fire ſhall be diſſolved, and the Element; 
ſhall melt with fervent Heat. This anſwers 
the ſecond Queſtion, What the Means and 
Inſtruments of this Diſſolution. ſhall be? 
Ver. 13. Nevertheleſs we, according to his 
Promiſe, look for a new Heaven and a new 
Eurth, wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs. This 
gives ſome Light toward the anſwering of the 
laſt Queſtion, Whether ſhall the Heavens 
and the Earth be wholly burnt up and de- 
ſtroyed, or only renewed and purified? 
Theſe Words as clearly as they ſeem to re- 
ferr to the Diſſolution of the World, yet 
Dr. Hammond doubts not to be underſtood 
of the remarkable Deſtruction of Feruſalem, 
and the Jewiſh State, he thus paraphraſing 
them. | 


Verſe 10. But the Day of the Lozp will 


come as a Thief in the Night, in which 
the Heavens ſhall paſs away with a great 
Noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with 
fervent Heat, and the Earth alſo, 2 

The 


of the World. 
the Works that are therein, ſhall be burnt 
up. | | 


markable on the Yews, ſhall now ſhortly 
come, and that very diſcernibly; and the 


greater Part of it burnt, and the City and 
people utterly conlumed. 


| Verſe 11. Seeing then all theſe Things [hall 


ought ye to be in all holy Converſation and 
Godlineſos? 


SEEIN& then this Deſtruction ſhall thus 
involve all, and now approacheth ſo ncar, 
he what an Engagement doth this lay upon us 
ns to live the moſt pure ſtrict Lives that ever 
le- Men lived? | 


1 Verſe 12. Looking for and haſtning unto the 
t Coming of the Day of G o p, whercin the 
me Heavens, being on Fire, ſhall be diffolved, 
7 and the Elements ſhall melt with fervent 
9 9 Heat 


Look INe for the Coming of CRHRTS x for 
our Deliverance, and by our Chriſtian Lives 
quickning and haſtning Go to delay it no 


ar Fit ſignifies great Mercy to us, fo it fignifies 
th very ſharp Deſtruction to the whole Jewiſh 
ad Nstate. | fs 

he Ls X Verſe 


be diffolved, what Manner of Perſons 


longer; that Coming of His, I fay, which as 
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Bur this Judgment of CHRIST, ſo re- 


Temple ſhall ſuddenly be deſtroyed, the 
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Verſe 13. Nevertheleſs we, according to his 


Promiſe , look for new Heavens and 4 
new Earth, wherein dwelleth Righteouſ. 


neſs. 


InsTEAaD of which we look for a ney 
Chriſtian State, wherein all Proviſion is made 
by CuxIS1H for Righteouſneſs to inhabit, 
according to the Promiſe of CHRIS Y con- 
cerning the Purity that He ſhould plant in 
the Evangelical State. 


How he makes out and confirms this Pa. 
raphraſe, ſee in his Annotations upon this 
Place. So confident is he of the Truth of 
this his Interpretation, that he centures th: 
uſual one as a great Miſtake, in his 4nnots- 
tion on ver. 10. where he thus writes; What 


os ws . . .., ̃ . os 


is here thus expreſſed by S. Peter, is ordini- 


„ m è·qg mm ůͥùya . m ·̊ 1 


rily conceived to belong to the End of the 
World, and by others applied to the End i 
this World, and the Beginning of the Millan. 
nium, or Thouſand Years. And fo, as S. Peter 
here faith, ver. 16. many other Places in 
S. Paul's Epiſtles, and in the Goſpel, elpect 
ally Matth. xxiv. are miſtaken and wreſted 5 
That it doth not belong to either of thoſe | 
but to this fatal Day of the Jeu, ſufficient) 
appears by the Purport of this whole Epiſile 
which is, to arm them with Conſtancy and 
Perſeverance till that Day come; and pat 
ticularly in this Chapter, to confute then 


who object againſt the Truth of CRHRI p Th ral 
| ; o re- 


of the World. 

© Prediftions, and reſolve it ſhould not come 
60 dat all: Againſt whom he here oppoſes the 
x Certainty, the Speedineſs, and the Terrible- 
« neſs of its Coming. That which hath given 
© Occaſion to thoſe other common Miſtakes, is 
© eſpecially the Hideouſneſs of thoſe Tudg- 
ments which fell upon the People of the 
Jer, beyond all that ever before are rela- 
ted to have fallen upon them, or indeed 
© any other People; which made it neceſfary 
for the Prophets, which were to deſcribe it, 

(and who ule Tropes and Figures, and not 
plain Expreſſions, to ſet down their Predi- 
tions) to expreſs it by theſe high Phraſes, of 
© the paſſing away and diſſolving of Heaven and 
Earth, and Elements, &c. which ſounding 
© yery tragically, are miſtaken for the great 
and final Diffolution of the World.” So far 
the Doctor. Two Things there are in this 
Chapter, which ſeem to contradict this In- 
terpretation: Firſt, That the Deſtruction 
here ſpoken of, is compared with Noa#'s 

Flood; and the Heaven and Earth to be diſ- 
ſolved by this, made parallel, and of equal 
Extent to the World deftroyed by that. Of 
this the Doctor was well aware, and there- 
fore grants, that the ſeventh Verſe, Bat the 
Heavens and the Earth which are now, by the 
fame Word are kept in Store, reſerved unto Fire 
againſt the Day of Judgment, aud Perdition of 
i #:godly Men, is to be underſtood of the gene- 


21 tal and Anal Deſtruction of the World by 
ä Fire, 
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Fire, but the following Verſes to be an An- 
{wer to the firft Part of the Atheiſts Objecti- 
on, viz. Where is the Promiſe of His Coming ? 
To me it ſeems, that all refer to the ſame 
Matter. The ſecond Thing which ſeems to 
contradid the DoYJor's Interpretation, is, the 
Apoitle's citing for the Inſtruction and Con- 


firmation of the Belieyers, and in Anſwer to 


the Atheiſts Objection, ( Where is the Promiſe 


of His Coming“) that Place of the P/almif,, 
Pſal. xc. 4. That one Day is with the LORD as 
a thouſand Years, and a thouſand Years as one 


Dry. For the Apoſtle ſeems to ſuppoſe, that 


the Time of Cuxz1sT's Coming might pol- 
ſibly be a thouſand Years off; and that they 
were not to think much, or diſtruſt the Pro- 
miſe, if it were ſo: For though it were pre- 
dicted as a thing ſhortly to come, yet they 
were to conſider, that a thouſand Y cars in 
God's Sight is but a very ſhort Time; 10 
that it might be foretold as ſhortly to come 
tho' it were a thouſand Years off, Whereas 
it might ſeem improper to mention a thou- 
ſand Years to ſupport them in Expectation 
of an Event that was not twenty Years to 
come. | 

ANOTHER Place, where Mention is made 
of Cnxisrt's coming to Judgment, and the 
Diſſolution of the World, is Matth. xxiv. to 


which may be added as Parallel, Mark xill, 
and Luke xxi. In which Places you have con- 


ſiderable, 1. The Suddenneſs of Cx «r871' 
2 Coming, 


ROC I c . et. 


— 
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Coming, ver. 27. As the Lightning comes out 
of the Eaſt, and ſhineth even unto the Weſt, {6 
ſhall the Coming of the Son of Man be. 2. The 
Signs of His Coming, v. 29. {[mmeatately af- 
ter the Tribulation of thoſe Days ſhall the Sun 
be darkned, and the Moon ſhall not give her 
Light, and the Stars ſhall fall from Heaven, 
and the Powers of Heaven ſhall be ſhaken. 
z. The Manner of His Coming, v. 20. And 
then ſhall appear the Sign of the Son of Man in 
Heaven, and then ſhall al! the Tribes of the 
Farth mourn, when they ſhall fee the Son of 
Man coming in the Clouds of Heaven with 


| Power and great Glory. And He [hall ſend 


His Angels with a great Sound of a Trumpet, 
and they ' ſhall gather together his Elett from 
the four Winds, from one End of Heaven to 
the other. 4. The Uncertainty of the Time 
of His Coming, and this Diffolution as to us. 
But of that Day and Hour knoweth no Man, no 
not the Angels in Heaven: And Mark adds, 
neither the Son, but the Father only. 

AI this Prophecy Dr. Hammond under- 
ſtands of the Deſtruction of the City and 


Temple of Jeruſalem, and whole Nation of 


the Jews ; as may be feen in his Paraphraſe 
and Annotations upon this Place. And in- 
deed, our Saviour Himſelf ſeems to limit 
it to this, ſaying, Verſe 24. Verily I ſay unto 
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you, this Generation ſhall not paſs away, till 


all theſe things be fulfilled. For if thele Pro- 
phecies look farther than the Deſtruction of 
| X 3 Jeru- 
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Jeruſalem, even to CuxisT's coming to Jude. . 
ment, how could it be true, that that Genera- i. 
tion ſhould not paſs away till all thoſe Things iſ » 
were fulfilled? Whereas we ſee that that Ge- 
neration is long ſince paſſed away, and yet t. 
the End is not come. And indeed, Ex poſi- Ia 
tors that underſtand them of the End of the a 
World, and CRRIST's ſecond coming to Judg. N v 
ment, are hard put to it to anſwer this Ob- 5 
jection. S. CHryſoſtom will have this Word 
derga to be unerſtood not of the Generation z 
of Men then living, but of the Generation i i: 
of the Faithful, which ſhould not fail till 


the End of the World. O:2: yep (faith he) Un 


\ 3 1 7 : / / 7 ) 
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21, Abu 1 pere Cnrtrruy os, &c. He denomi -· ¶ ti 
nates a Generation not only from living toge- I 
ther in the. ſame time, but from having th 1 


fame Form and Manner of religious Worſhip|M V. 


and Polity ;, as in that Place, This is the Ge-. 4. 
neration of them that ſeek thee, that ſeek th tt 
Face, O Jacob. Beza underſtands ave off t 
the preſent Age, and will have it to be off 7 
the fame Value with Ju in Hebrew, andi pe 
Tyr TzoT, to refer not to all Particular lu 
mentioned in this Chapter, but only to thoſe x1 
which are ſpoken of the Deſtruction of the P: 
City and Nation of the Jews. But (faith th 
he) it any one urgeth the univerſal Particle, an 
Vertere licebit, Fiant omnia, viz. que ultiman|y D: 
iam diem praceſſura dixit. Nam ab ill de 
| temport 
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tempore cœperunt fieri, & adhuc perſeverant 
a figna, ſuo demum tempore Filio hominis 
venturo | 

Bur on the other ſide, rx. Some Paſſages 
there are in this Chapter, which are hardly 
applicable to the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
and the Diſſolution of the Jewiſh Common- 
wealth ; as the Appearing of the Sign of the 


Ln of Man in Heaven, and the Tribes ſeeing 


the Son of Man coming in the Clouds of Heaven, 
with Power and great Glory. And his ſend- 
ing his Angels with a great Sound of a Num- 
jet. 2. The Coming of CRS 5 is in like 
manner deſcribed in Places which undoubt=- 
edly ſpeak of His coming to Judgment at the 
End of the World. As in 1 Cor. xv. 52. Men- 
tion is made of the Trumpets ſounding at the 
Time of Cnzisr's Coming: And 1 Te iv. 
16. it is ſaid, The Lo RD Himſelf ſhall deſcend 


from Heaven with the Voice of the Archangel, 


and with the Trump of God; and v. 17. We 
that are alive ſhall be caught up together with 
them | that are riſen] in the Clouds to meet 
the Lo RD in the Air. All which Places are 
perfectly parallel, and ſeem manifeſtly to al- 
lude to the fore- mentioned Words, Matth. 
iv. 30, 31. I am apt to think that theſe 
Prophecies may have a double Reſpect; one to 
the City, Temple, and Nation of the Jews; 
another to the whole World at the great 
Day of Doom: And that the former is in- 
deed typical of the latter: And ſo they have 

: "4 — a dou- 
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a double Completion; the firſt in the Deſtru- 
ction of Fernſalem and the Jewiſh Polity: In 
Reference to which it is truly ſaid, This Ge- 
neration ſhall not paſ away till all theſs 
things be fulfilled. The ſecond in the final 
Diſſolution of the World, which is yet to 
come. 

Bur to proceed: Another Place which is 
uſually underſtood of the Diſſolution of the 
World by Fire, is 2 The: i. 7, 8. When the 
Loxp Jesvs ſhall be revealed from Heaven 
with his mighty Angels in flaming Fire, &c. 
Other parallel Places may be ſeen, Rev. vi. 


12, 13, 14. Rev. x. 6. Rev. xxi. 1. And I 


aw a new Heaven and a new Earth, for the 
firſt Heaven and the firſt Earth were paſſed 
away, and there was no more Sea, Heb. xi. 
26, 27. Theſe Places ſpeak more directly of 
the Diſſolution of the World, and the Com- 
ing of Cnzisr to Judgment. Others there 
are, that ſpeak only concerning the Time of 
it, 1 Pet. iv. 7. But the End of all Things is at 
hand. James v. 9. Behold the Fudge ftandeth 
before the Door. 1 John ii. 18. Little Chi 
dren, it is the laſ time; or as ſome tranſlate 
it, the laſt Hour, e&eaTy wex. Heb. x. 57. 
Tet a little while, and He that ſhall come will 
come, and will not tarry, wines Conv Com. 
Luke xviii. 17. I tell you he will avenge them 
ſpeedily. All theſe Places the forementioned 
Dr. Hammond ſtill applies to that famous Pe- 
riod of Deſtruction of the City, T _— 
; = . an 
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and Polity of the Jews; only in his Note 
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upon d? arwnG., that everlaſting Deſtru- 


ction mentioned 2 Te. i. 9. he hath ſome 
Qualification, ſaying thus: Mean while, not 
excluding the eternal Torments of Hell. fre, 
which expect all impenitent Sinners that thus 


fall, but looking particalarly on the viſible De- 


ruction and Vengeance which ſeizeth on whole 
Nations or Multitudes at once in this Life. 
And in Concluſion hath left us but one Place 
in the New Teſtament, to prove the general 
Conflagration of the World, vis. 2 Pet. 


LY. | 


Now, becauſe ſome have been offended at 
theſe Interpretations of his, others have ſpo- 
ken very ſlightingly of them: TI ſhall briefly 
ſum up what hath been alledged in Defence 
of them by this great Man. 

1. Tur the Prophets ule to ſet down their 
Predictions in Tropes and Figures, and not in 
plain Expreſſions, (Heir Style being Poetical.) 
And therefore, in deſcribing thoſe hideous 
Judgments which fell upon that People of 
the Jews, beyond all that ever before fell 
upon them, or indeed any other People, they 
found it neceſſary to employ thoſe High and 
Tragical Phraſes of the paſſing away and 
diſſolving Heaven and Earth, and Elements. 


And that this was the Manner of the Pro- 


phets, may be proved ; becauſe we find the 
Deſtruction of other Places deſcribed in as 
high Strains, as loſty and tragical Expreſ- 

ſions 
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ſions as this of Jeruſalem. For Example, 
that of Idumea, a. xxxiv. 9. The Streams 
thereof ſhall be turned into Pitch, and the Duff 

thereof into Brimſtone, and the Land ay 
ſhall become burning Pitch. It ſhall not be 
quenched Night nor Day, the Smoak thereof 
ſhall go up for ever. And in the 4th Verſe 
he ſeems but to preface to this Deſtru- 
ction, in theſe Words; Aud all the Hoſt of 
Heaven ſhall be difſolved, and the Heavens 
ſhall be rolled together as a Scroll; and all their 
Hoſts ſhall fall down as the Leaf falleth off 
from the Vine, and as a falling Fig from the 
Fig-Tree ; for my Sword ſhall be bathed in 
Heaven : Behold it ſhall come down upon 
Idumæa. And in the Burden of Babylon, 
cap. xiii. 8, 9. we have theſe Words, Behold 
the Day of the Loxp cometh, cruel both with 
Wrath and fierce Anger to lay the Land deſo— 
late: For the Stars of Heaven, aud the Con- 
ſtellations thereof ſhall not give their Light : 

| The Sun ſhall be darkened in his going forth, 
and the Moon ſhall not cauſe her Light to 
ine. | 

Pp 2. AL.. the Predictions in that famous Place, 
Matth. xxiv. to which all other Places in the 
New Teſtament relating to this Matter are 
parallel, are by our Saviour Himſelf reſtrain- 
ed to the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the 
full Completion of them limited tothe Dura- 
tion of that Age: Verſe 34. Perily I jay 

unto you, This Generation fhall not paſs 71 
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all theſe Things be fulfilled. What Reaſon 
then can we have to extend them farther ? 

3. In moſt of the Places where this Co- 
ming of Cuxisr is mentioned, it is ſpoken of 
as near, and at hand; as in the Places laſt 
cited. Now, ( faith the learned Doctor) in 
his Note upon Lake xviii. 7. I tell you he will 
avenge them ſpeedily, * All which if (when 
© it is {aid to approach and to be at the door) 
© it belonged to the Day of Judgment (now 
© after ſo many hundred Years not yet come) 
© what a waxes Wie were this? What a De- 
© laying of His Coming? And conſequently, 
| © What an Objection againſt the Truth of the 
© Chriſtian Religion? As Mahomet, having 
* promiſed aiter his Death he would preſent- 
© ly return to Lite, and having not performed 
© his Promiſe in a thouſand Years, is by us 
* juftly condemned as an Impoſtor. 

4. Tur this Place of S. Peter, out of 
which I have taken my Text, doth not be- 
long to the End of the World, ſufficiently ap- 
pears (ſaith he) by the Purport of this 
whole Epiſtle, which is to arm them with 
Conſtancy and Perſeverance till that Day 
come, and particularly in this Chapter to 
confute them who object againſt the Truth 
of Cazisr's Predictions, and reſolve it ſhould 
not come at all; againſt whom he here op- 
poſes the Certainty, the Speedineſs, and the 
Terribleneſs of its Coming. And for that 
other famous Place, 2 e. i. 8, 9. that it 

1 belongs 
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belongs to the fame Period. See how he 
makes it out in his Annotations. 

I sxaLr now ſuperadd ſome Places out of 
the Old Teſtament, which ſeem to ſpeak of 
the Diſſolution of the World, Fob xiv. 12. 
Man lieth down and riſeth not till the Heavens 
be no more, Pſal. cii. 5, 6. quoted Heby. i. 
10, 11. Of old haſt thou laid the Foundations 
cf the Earth, and the Heavens are the Works 
of thy Hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou re- 
maineſt; and they all ſhall wax old as doth a 
Garment, and as a Veſture ſhalt thou change 
them, and they ſhall be changed. Ia. xxxiv. 4. 
And all the Hoſt of Heaven ſhall be difſelved, 
and the Heavens ſhall be rolled together as a 
Scroll, and all their Hoſt ſhall fall down as a 
Leaf falleth from the Vine, &c. Iſa. li. 6. The 
Heavens ſhall vaniſh away like Smoak, and the 
Earth ſhall wax old like a Garment. Joel ii. 31. 
The Sun ſhall be turned into Darkneſs, and the 
Moon into Blood, before that great and terri- 
ble Day of the Loxp come. Malachi iv. 1. Be- 
gold the Day cometh that ſhall burn like an 
Oven, &c. Deut. xxxii. 22. For a Fire is kind- | 
led in my Anger, and ſhall burn to the loweſt 
Hell, and ſhall conſume the Earth with her 

Increaſe, and ſet on Fire the Foundations of 
the Mountains. I muſt confeſs, that the Pro- 
phetick Books are full of Figurative Ex- 
preſſions, being written in a Poetick Style, 
and according to the Strain of the Oriental 
Rhetorick, which is much different irom 
the 
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the European, affecting lofty and tumid Me- 
taphors, and exceſſive Hyperbola's and Ag- 


gravations, which would either ſound harſh 
to our Ears, or import a great deal more 


to us than they did to them. This is obvi- 


ous to any one that reads their Books ; and 
may clearly be demonſtrated from the Titles 
that their Kings aſſumed to themſelves, as 
well anciently as lately, viz. Sons of the Sun, 
Brethren of the Sun and Moon, Partners 4 
the Stars, Lions crowned in the Throne of the 
World, endued with the Strength of the whole 
Heaven, and Virtueof the Firmament, Now, 
we cannot poſſibly imagine them ſo yain, as 
to think themſelves literally to be ſuch : No 
ſure, all they meant by theſe Expreſſions, 
was, that they were great, and honourable, 
and powerful. Now, the Prophetick Books 
of the Old Teſtament being written in a 
Style ſomewhat conformable to the Oratory 
of thoſe Countries, are not (I humbly con- 
ceive) in every Tittle to be ſo exactly ſcanned 
and literally expounded, but ſo to be inter- 
preted, as a Few or an Aſiatick would then 
have underſtood them. And this I rather 
think, becauſe there be divers Paſſages in 


the Prophets, which cannot be verified in a 


ſtrict literal Senſe; as in the Place before 
quoted, 1/a. xxxiv. 9. it is ſaid of the Streams 
of Idumæa, that they ſhould be turned into 
Pitch, and the Duſ thereof into Brimſione; 


and the Land thereof ſhould become burning 


Pitch, 
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Pitch, and ſhould not be quenched Night nor 


Day ; but the Smoak thereof fhould go up for 


over. And of the City of Tyre it is ſaid, Ezek. 


xxvi. 14. It fhall be built no more. And ver, 
19. When I ſhall make thee a deſolate City, 
Bike the Cities that are not inhabited, when 
T ſhall bring up the Deep upon thee, and great 
Waters ſhall cover thee. And Perſe 21. which 
is thrice repeated, I will make thee a Terror, 
aud thou ſhalt be no more; though thou be 


| fought for, thou ſhalt never be found again, 


faith the Loxp Gop. And yet we ſee that 


the City of Tyre, though it was indeed 
wholly difpeopled at that Time, the Inhabi- 
tants transferring themſelves into Africa, 
when it was beſieged by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
yet was it afterward peopled again, and 
continues a City inhabited to this Day. And 


of Babylon, it is ſaid, that there ſhould none 


remain in it, neither Man nor Beaſt, but that 
it ſhould be deſolate for ever, Jer. li. 62. ai, 
xiii. 20. and of the Land of Babylon, v. 29. 
that it ſhould be Deſolation without an In- 


habitant. And though indeed this Prophecy 


was, I think, as to the City, at laſt verified 
in the Letter; yet did Babylon long continue 
a great City after this Prophecy : And the 
Land of Babylon is now inhabited, there be- 
Ing at this Day a great City not far from the 
Place where Babylon ſtood. So that theſe 
Places import no more, than that there ſhould 
be a very great Deſtruction and — 
| 0 
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of thoſe Cities and Countries. As for thoſe 
in Mention is made of the laſt Days and the 
laſt Times, it is clear that they are to be 
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underſtood of the Age of the Meſſiah, all 


the Time from the Exhibition of the Meſſiah 
to the End of the World. I/aiah ii. 1. And 
it ſhall come to paſs in the laſt Days, that the 
Mountain of the Loxp's Houſe ſhall be eſta· 
bliſhed in the Top of the Mountains, and ſhall 
be exalted above the Hills, and all Nations ſhall 

ow to it; which very Words we have re- 
peated Micah iv. 1. So in that Prophecy of 


Joel 11. 28. quoted Add. ii. 17. Aud it ſhall 


come to paſs in the laſ Day, ſaith Gop, I will 
four out of my Spirit upon all Fleſh, &c. it is 
clear the laſt Days are to be underſtood: The 
Apoſtle Peter interpreting the Prophecy, 
(ver. 16.) of the Gift of Tongues beſtowed 
upon the Diſciples at that time. Hence the 
laſt Days have among the 7-ws proverbially 
ſignified the Days of the Meſliah, as Doctor 
Hammond in his Annotations upon this Place 
tells us; who alſo notes, that in that Place 
of Joel, the laſt Days do literally fignity the 
laſt Days of the Jews, immediately preced- 
ing their Deſtruction, called there the great 
| and terrible Day of the Loxy. So Hebr. i. 
2. by sr s 7 nueper rr, in the laf 
Days, is meant the Days of the Meſſias. So 
I Pet. i. 20. 2 Pet. iii. 3, 1 Tim. ix. . 4 7. 
iii. 1. Mention is made of the laſt Days in 

| this 
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this Senſe. In like manner, the End of the 
World, Curriaaiz 72 aim, Heb. ix. 26. But 
now once in the End of the World hath he ap- 
peared to put away Sin by the Sacrifice of Him. 
ſelf. And Tm TiAn 7 E N, the Ends of the 
World, in 1 Cor. x. 11. upon whom the End; 
of the World are come, ſignify the Age of 
the Meſſias, though indeed the former ſeems 
more peculiarly to denote the Shutting . of 
the Jewiſh Age or O Economy. 


6 
CHAS ME. 


The Teſtimonies of the Ancient Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, concern- 


ing the Dilſelution of the World. 


> zx0CEED now to what the 

1\ Ancient Fathers of the Church 

NN U 0 and Chriſtian Writers have de- 

2 IJ livcrcd concerning the Diſſo- 

— luution of the World. 

Tua there ſhould be a Diſſolution of this 
World, and that it ſhall be by Fire, is fo cer- 
tain and clear among them, that it would 
be ſuperfluous to cite Particulars to prove it: 
Nay, ſo general and unanimous is the Conſent 
of all Chriſtians in this Point, that, as Ori- 


get 
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gen obſerves in his third =} Aga, and 
the Learned Doctor Hakewill after him; 


- MW whereas there can hardly be named any Ar- 
m. ticle of our Faith, which ſome | Hereticks 
the have not preſumed to impugn or call in 
t Queſtion, yet not any to be met with who 


queſtion this; but herein all agree, being 
compelled ( faith Origen) by the Authority of 
the Scriptures. As for the Time of this Diſ- 
ſolution, the ancient Chriſtians held it to be 
at hand, as might eaſily be proved by many 
Teſtimonies, were it not granted on all 
Hands. And here it may be worth the ob- 
ſerving, that the longer the World ſtood, the 
farther off generally have Chriſtians ſet the 
Day of Judgment, and End of it. Many of 
"vg Ancients did conceive that the Diſſolu- 
tion ſhould be at the End of ſix thouſand 
Years. As for Example, Juſtin Martyr, in 
Aut. & Reſp. ad Orthodoxos, it he be the 
Author of that Picce, where this Queſtion 
(hen the End of the World ſhould be?) be- 
Ing put, the Anſwer is, Een 32 maar 
eM paprveray, Kc. We may rationally 
onjeFure and conclude from many Scripture 
»preſſions, that they are in the right, who ſay 
hat the World will laſt ſix rhouſand Years. 
or in one Place it ſaith, In thele laſt Days; 
nd in another, Upon whom the Ends of the 
orld are come; and in a third, When the 


Fulneſs of Time was come. Nam it is evi- 
Y dent, 


* 2 Pet. ii. ur; * Mille anni ante Dominum ſicut Dies 
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dent that theſe things were ſpoken in the ſixth 
Millenary. 
Ixznzavs adv. heref. lib. 5. cap. ult. who 
gathers ſo much from the Similitude of the 
ſix Days Creation, after which ſix Days was 
the Sabbath, that is, the Day of Reſt; Hoc 
autem (ſaith he) % & preteritorum narras 
tio, & futurorum prophetia. Dies enim unus 
mille annos ſjgnificabat, ſicut S:riptura tefta- 


unus ergo ſicut conſummatus fuit mundus in 
ſri creatione intra ſex dierum ſpatium, & po- 
tea quies; fic in ſui fine conſummabitur intra 
ſpatium ſex millium annorum, deinde vera & 
perpetua quies ſubſequetur. This is both 4 
Narration or Hiſtory of what is paſt, and 
Prophecy of Things to come. For one Da 
wnified a thouſand Years, as the Scripture 
teſtify, A thouſand Years in the Sight of Gos 
are but as one Day. Therefore, as the Morli 
at the firſt Creation was conſummated in the 
Space of ſix Days, and afterwards followed th 7 
Sabbath or Reſt; ſo, in the end, its Duratin t. 
all be conſummated within the Space of S o 
thouſand Years; and then ſhall follow the trui ur 
and perpetual Reſt. 
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To theſe I might add Lactantius, in hi 8 
Seventh Book of Inſtitut. cap. 14. who uſetiſ fr 
the lame Argument with Irenzus, Ergo qu, 
niam ſex diebus cuntta Dei opera perfe w 
fant : per ſecula ſex, id eft, ſex annorum mi di. 
lia manere in hoc ſtatu mundum neceſſe ( K. 
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Dies enim magnus Dei mille auuorum circulo 


terminatur, ſicut indicat Propheta, qui dicit, 


Ante oculos tuos, Domine, mille anni tanquam 
dies unus, &c. Therefore, becauſe all the Works 
of Gop were per fected (or finiſhed) in fix Days, 
it is neceſſary (or neceſſarily follows) that the 
World fhall continue in this State fix Ages, 
that is, Six thouſand Years. For, the great 
Day of Gov is terminated in a Circle of Six 
thouſand Tears; as the Prophet intimates, 
who ſaith, A thouſand Years in thy Sight, O 
Lok, are but as one Day. S. Auguſtin, l. 20. 
de Croitate Dei. S. Hieronymus Comment. in 
Mich. cap. 4. Moſt clear and full to this pur- 
pole is Euftath. in his Comment. in Hexaeme- 
ron, Aol dur tc , N jmã F xriov, Ke. We 
reckon ( faith he) that the Creation ſhall con- 
tinue till the End of the ſixth Chiliad, becauſe 
Gop alſo conſummated the Univerſe in ſix Days; 
and, I ſuppoſe, that the Deity doth account 
Days of a thouſand Years long ; for that it is 


ſaid, A thouſand Years are in the Sight of 


the Loxp as one Day. Howbeit, the moit 
of them did not propoſe this Opinion as an 
undoubted Truth, but only as a modeſt Con- 
And S. Auſtin is very angry with 
them, who would peremptorily conclude 
from ſo ſlight an Argumentation. ; 

Txrs Conceit is already confuted, and the 
World hath long outlaſted this Term, accor- 
ding to their Computation who followed the 


Septuagint or Greek Account, and reckoned 
1 that 
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that Phaleg lived about the Three thou- 
ſandth Year of the World, and had his Name 
from his living in the Diviſion of Time, there 
being to come after him Three thouſand 
Years, that is, juſt ſo many as were paſt be- 
fore him. 

As concerning the future Condition of the 
World after the Conflagration, I find it the 
general and received Opinion of the ancient 
Chriſtians, that this World ſhall not be an- 
nihilated or deſtroyed, but only renewed and 
purified. So Euſebius, Ov TIUYTEN Deg; 
S Se 6 0p © pion, GIA , d va- 
1’ The World ſhall not be wholly de- 
ſtroyed, but renewed, Divers other Paſſages 
might produce out of him to the 2 
purpoſe. Cyril of Feruſalem, Catech. 
EA ) TS5 seas, Bx iva SimAgoy TN 
GM ita NAA e He folds uUp the 
Heavens, not that he might deſtroy chow but 
that he might rear them up again mire 
beautiful. Again, Cyril upon this Place, 
 Oararey 5 7 gig cuQuas Wnuale Tus M 
& hive Lx u Kc He acutely or itt 
genoujly calls the Death of the Elements that 
Change into better. So that this Renovation 
in relpect of the Creation, ſhall be ſuch a 
kind of thing as the Reſurrection in reference 
to Man's Body. Oecumenius, upon this Place 
He laith, new Heavens, and a new Earth, & 
frieav 5 755 Ar yer not aiferent in Matter 


And again, &x eis a 72310 [469 YAN Els or” 
The 
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They ſhall not be deſtroyed or annihilated, but 
only renewed and purified. And upon Rev. 
x81. 2. T6 8 F avrugctiay Aw Þ ame, 
aA T d U This, he ſaith, not 
denoting the Non-exiſftence of the Creation, but 
the Renewing, In this manner he expounds 
Pſalm cii. 5, 6. and proceeding, ſaith, We 
may here take Notice, that the Apoſtle doth not 
uſe the Word dnn, as if the Heaven and 
Earth were annihilated, and brought to no- 
thing; but wuxri6n, they paſſed away, or re- 
moved, or changed State. S. Hierome upon 
the Plalms, P/alm cii. faith, Ex quo oſtenditur 


perditionem cœlorum non interitum ſonare, ſed 


mutationem in melias. From which Words 
[as a Veſture ſhalt thou change them ] may 
be ſhown and made out, that the Diſſolution of 
the Heavens doth not ſignify their utter Deſtru- 
ion or Annihilation, but only their Change into 
a better State. I might add abundance more 
Teſtimonies ; but theſe, I think, may ſuffice. 
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EN 
The Opinions of the Ancient Heathen Phi- 


lofophers, and other Writers concerning 


the Diſſolution. 


T follows now that I give you 
Ny an Account what the Ancient 
21 Philolophersand Sages among 
= the Heathens thought and deli- 
— vered concerning this Point. 
Two of the four principal Sects of Philoſo- 


phers held a future Diſſolution of the Won 


viz. the Epicureans and Stoicks. 

As for the Epicureans, they held, that as 
the World was at firſt compoſed by the for- 
tuitous Concourle of Atoms, ſo it ſhould at 
laſt fall in Pieces again by their fortuitous 
Separation, as Lucretius hath it, lib. F. 


Principio maria ac terras cœlumgue tuere, 
Horum naturam triplicem, tria corpora, Memmi, 


Tres ſpecies tam diſſimiles, tria talia texta 


Una dies dabit exitio, multoſque fer annos 
Suftentata ruet nas & machina mund.. 


But now to prove all this; firft caſt an Eye, 
And look on all below, on all on high, 

The ſolid Earth, the Seas, and arched Sky : 
One fatal Hour at laff muſt ruin all, 


This glorious Frame, that [300d ſo ung, 25 Tag 
This 


if the World. 


This Opinion of theirs is conſonant enough 
to their wild Principles, ſave only in that 
Point of its Suddenneſs, Una dies dabit exi- 
go, Kc. One day ſhall deſtroy or make an end 
of it. 
1 HE Stoicks were allo of Opinion, that 
the World muſt be diſſolved, as we may 
learn from the Seventh Book of Laertius, in 
the Life of Zeno, *Apiona & aureic, &r. They 
held, rang the World i is corruptible for theſe 
Reaſons ; 1. Becauſe it was generated, and 
had a Beginning. 2. Becauſe That 1s cor- 
ruptible in the Whole, whole Parts are cor- 


int. ruptible : But the Parts of the World are 


m 


corrupt ible, being daily tranſmuted one in- 
to another. 3. That which is capable of 
Mutation, from better to worſe, is corrup- 
tible. But ſuch is the World; ſometimes 
being afflicted with long Heats and Droughts, 
ſometimes with continued Showers and In- 
undations. To theſe we may add, 4. ac- 
cording to ſome of their Opinions, Becauſe 
the Sun and Stars being fed with Vapours ex- 
haled from the Earth, all the Moiſture will 
at length be drawn out, and the World fly on 


fire. They were afraid, Ne humore omni *Minut. 


conſumpto totus mundus jeneſteret. The Poet Fl. 
Lucan, who ſeems to be of the Sick Sect, in 
the Beginning of his Firſt Book, deſcribing 
the Diſſolution of the World, makes it to be 
a a Falling in Pieces of the whole Frame of 

Y 4 Heaven 
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Heaven and Earth, and a Jumbling and Con- 
founding of all their Parts together. 


Sic cum compage ſolutd » 
Secula tot mundi ſuprema coegerit hora; 
Antiquum repetent iterum Chaos omnia; miſtis 
Sydera ſyderibus concurrent ; ignea Pontum 
Aſtra petent, tellus extendere littora nolet, 
Excutietque fretum; fratri contraria Phebe 
Lit, & obliguum bigas agitare per orbem 
Indignata diem poſcet fibi ; totaque diſcors 
Machina divulſi turbabit fadera mundi. 


—— S when the laſt Hour ſhall 
So many Ages end, and this disjointed, All 
To Chaos back return; then all the Stars ſhall be 
Blended together; then thoſe burning Lights 
on High : 
In Sea ſhall drench; Earth then her Shore, 
all not extend, | 
But to the [Waves give May; the Moon her 
Courſe ſhall bend 
Croſs to her Brother's, and diſdaining ſtill to 


drive 


Her Chariot Wheel athwart the heavenly Orb, 


all ſtrive * 
To rule the Day; this Frame to Diſcord bent, 
The World's Peace ſhall diſturb, and all i 


under rent. 


This Diſſolution of the World, they held, 
ſhould be by Water and by Fire alternately 
at certain Periods, but eſpecially by Fire, 
which 
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The Stoicks ſay, that the Cauſe of the De- 


ſtruction of the World is the Irreſiſtible Force 


of Fire that is in things, which, in long Pe- 
riods of Time, conſumes and diſſolves all things 
into itſelf. Euſeb. Prep. I. 15. *Aftoxa Y Tos 
neeo Cure mu; F rd N alptows, Keaeotabou mire 
„ 4 \ / 5 ne 9 vv 
{TH DD 2000 55 D, WAY A, US up L rpg 
ava vp oy Travrwv. The moſt ancient of that 
delt held, That at certain vaſt Periods of Time 


| all things were rarified into Air, being reſolved 


into an Ethereal Fire. The *ExTopzas of the 
Stoicks we find mentioned by many, both 
Chriſtian and Heathen Writers; as beſides 
the fore-quoted Minutius Felix, Juſtin Mar- 
un, Clemens Alexandrinus in 5. Strom. Plu- 
tarch, Seneca, and others. The Time of 
this Conflagration Seneca determines not, 
but ſaith only, it ſhall be when Gop pleaſes. 


3 9ueft. Nat. cap. 20. 8. Cum Deo viſum, ve- 


tera finire, ordiri meliora; When it ſhall ſeem 
good to G o p to put an end to oid Things, and 
to begin better. Some there be who tell us 
of the Aunus Platonicus or Magnns, by which 
they underſtand ſuch a Period of Time, 
as in which all the heavenly Bodics ſhall 
he reſtored to the fame Site and Diſtance 
they were once in, in reſpect of one ano- 


ther: As ſuppoſing that all the Seyen Pla- 
nets 
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nets were at the Moment of Creation in the 
firſt Degree of Aries, till they come all to be 
in the lame Degree again, all that Space of 
Time is called the Great Year, Annus Mag- 
nus. In this Year they tell us, that the Height 
of Summer is the Conflagration, and the 
Depth of Winter the Inundation ; and ſome 
Aſtrologers have been ſo vain as to aſſign the 


Time both of the Inundat ion and Conflagra- | 


tion. Seneca, 3,Yugft. Nat. cap. 20. Beroſus, 
qui Belum interpretatus eft, dicit, curſu iſta 
derum fieri, & adeò quidem affirmat, ut con- 
fugrationt atque diluvio tempus affignet. Ar- 
 fara enim terrena contenait, quando omnia ſy- 
dera in Cancro convenerims - inundationem fu- 
turam, quando eadem ſyderum turba in Capri- 
corno convenerit. Beroſus, who interpreted 
Belus, /aith, That thoſe things came to paſs 
according to the Courſe of the Stars; and he ſi 
confidently affirms it, that he aſſigns the Time 
both for the Conflagration and Inundation. For 
that all Earthly Bodies will be burnt up, when 
all the Stars ſhall meet in Cancer; and the In- 
undation will fall out, when the ſame ſhall be 
in Conjunction in Capricorn. Concerning the 
Manner of this Conflagration, they held it 
ſhould be ſudden. Senec. Natura ſubitò ad 
ruinam, & toto impetu ruit ; licet ad originem 
parce utatur viribus, diſpenſetque ſe incremen- 
is fallacibus. Momento fit cinis, diu ſytva, &c. 
Nature doth ſuddenly, and with all its Force, 
ruſh on to Ruin; though, to the Riſe and For- 
| mation 
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mation of Things, it uſeth its Strength ſpa- 
ringly, diſpenſing its Influence, and cauſing 
them to grow by inſenfible Degrees; a Wood is 
long in growing up, but reduced to Aſhes almoſt 
in a Moment. And ſome of them were ſo 
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abſurd as to think, that the Stars ſhould 


juſtle and be daſhed one againſt another. 
Senec. lib. de conſolatione ad Marciam : Cum 
tempus advenerit, quo ſe mundus revocaturus 
extinguat, viribus iſta ſe ſuis cedent; & ſyde- 
ra ſyderibus incurrent ; & omni flagrante ma- 
teria, uno igne, quicquid nunc ex diſpoſito lu- 
cet, ardebit. When the Time ſhall come, that 
| the World, again to reſtore and renew itſelf, 
ſhall periſh, theſe things ſhall batter and mall 


themſelves by their own Strength, the Stars 


ſhall run or fall foul upon one another, and all 
the Matter flaming, whatſoever now, according 
to its ſettled Order and Diſpoſition, ſhines, ſhall 
then burn in one Fire. Here, by the way, we 


may, with Dr. More, | Soul's Immortality, lib. 3. 


cap. 18. ] take notice, how coarſely, not to 
ſay ridiculouſly, the Szoicks philolophize 


way of Moral Sentences, and pretend to 
give an Account of the Nature of Things. 
For, what Errors can be more groſs than 
they entertain of Gop, of the Soul, and of 
the Stars? they making the two former 
corporeal Subſtances, and feeding the lat- 
ter with the Vapours of the Earth; affirm- 
ing that the Sun ſups the Water of the 

4 * great 
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| great Occan to quench his Thirſt, but that 
the Moon drinks off the leſſer Rivers and 
Brooks; which is as true as that the / 
drank up the Moon. Such Conceits are 
more fit for Anacreon in a drunken Fit to 
ſtumble upon, who, to invite his Compa- 
nions to tipple, compoſed that Catch, 


A aA 4 A 


„„ 


TIc FrAzare 0” aver, 
'O . S 0 

De Sea drinks up the Vapours, 
And the Sun the Sea. 


than te be either found out or owned by a 
ſerious Philoſopher. And yet Seneca migh- 
tily triumphs in this Notion, of foddering 
the Stars with the thick Fogs of the Earth, 
and declares his Opinion with no mean 
Strains of Eloquence, &c. 
As ſor the Extent of this Conflagiation, 
they held, that not only the Heavens ſhould 
be burnt, but that the Gods themſelves 
ſhould not eſcape Scot- free. So Seneca, Re- 
ſoluto mundo, & Diis in unum confuſis. When 
the World ſha be difſolved, and the Gods con- 
founded and blended together into one. And 
again, Atque omnes pariter Deos perdet nor 
aliqua & Chaos. And, in like manner, a certain 
Night and Chaos ſhall deftroy all the Gods. | 
not this wiſe Philoſophy ? H their Morality 
were no better than their Phyſicks, their 
Wife Man they boaſt of, might be ſo deno- 


minated, A «ripezam, as they of Gotham. 
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Bur let us look a little farther, and we 
mall find, that the Szoicks were not the firſt 


Authors of this Opinion of the Conflagra- 
tion; but that it was of far greater Antiquity 
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than that Sect. Others of the more ancient 


Philoſophers having entertained it, viz. Em- 


pedocles, as Clemens Alexandrinus teſtifies in 


his 5 SFrom. Q gopphins more sI P 72 g 
ga AE . That there Shall ſome time be 
a Change of the World into the Nature or Sub- 
france of Fire. 2. Heraclitus, as the ſame 
Clemens ſhews at large out of him in the 


2 5 
| fame place, mw av evarauEay?) Y Cu- 


mwp37Ty, Sc. And Laertius, in the Life of 


| Heraclitus, he taught, Ea h + 190wgr, Neu- 


ren Te auTWY Ca mes, tf, AN Camupsyas 
A mg cd sg WRANGE T* OV TIUTR Au 
That there is but one World, and that it was 
generated out of Fire, and again burnt up, or 


| turned into Fire, at certain Periods alter- 
nately throughout all Ages. 


I might add to 


theſe the Ancient Greek Poets, Sophocles and 


Diphilus, as we find them quoted by Fu/7in 
Martyr, and Clemens Alexandriaus, Neither 
yet were theſe the firſt Inventers and Broach- 
ers of this Opinion, but they received it by 
Tradition from their Forefathers, and look'd 
upon it as an Oracle and Decree of Fate. 
Ovid ſpeaks of it as ſuch, in the Firſt of his 
Metamorphoſis : ng 3 


BP: 
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5 quoque in fatis reminiſcitur, affore tempus i * 
Duo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia cali I” 
Ardeat, & mundi moles operoſa laboret. fl 
4 

— Beſides by Doom 
Of certain Fate, he knew the Time ſhould come, 4 
When Sea, Earth, raviſh'd Heuav'n, the curiou f 


Frame 


Of this World's ; Ma; ſhould * in purging 
Flame. 


* Lib . And * Lucan ; 


Hos, Cæſar, popules fo fs nunc non uſſerit i inis, 
Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite ponti : 

Communis mundo Juperef rogus offibus Aſtra 
Miſturus— 


If now theſe Bodies want their Fire and Urn, 

At laſt with the whole Globe they'll ſurely burn 

The World expects one general E ire: And thou 

Muſt go where * poor Souls are wandring 
noi. 


Now, though ſome are of Opinion, that by 
Fate here are to be underſtood the S;bylline 
Oracles, and to that Purpoſe do alledge ſome 
Verſes out of thoſe extant under that Title, 
as Lactantius, in his Book De ira Dei, cap. 23. 


Kei more Þ fey Oedy sxin aexuroTe, 
A Hen etvorra, &, $onvmre Te Yaovay 
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And it ſhall ſome time be, that Go p not any 
more mitigating his Anger, but aggravating 
it, ſhall deſtroy the whole Race of Mankind, 


conſuming it by a Conflagration. 


And in another Place there is Mention made, 
of a River of Fire that ſhall deſcend from 
Heaven, and burn up both Earth and Sea. 


Junc ardens fluvius celo manabit ab alto 

neus, atque locos conſumet funditus omnes, 

Terramgue, Oceanumque ingentem, & cerula 
fonts, 


| Stagnaque, tum e fontes, Ditemque ſe- 


derum, 
Cœleſſemque folum, cœlo quoque lumina in 
unum _ 
Fluxa ruent, formd deletd prorſus eorum, 
Aſtra cadent, etenim de cœlo cuncta revulſa. 


Then ſhall a burning Flood flow from the 
Heav'ns on high, 

And with its fiery Streams all Places utterly 

Defiroy, Earth, Ocean, PWT, Rivers, Foun- 

. tains, Hell, 

And heav 'nly Poles, the Lights in Firmament 
that dwell, 


Lofi ng their beauteous Form hall be obſcar'd, 


and all 
Raught from their Places, down from Heav'n 


to Earth ſhall fall. 
Now 
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Now becaule the Verſes now extant urider 
the Name of Sibylline Oracles are all ſuſpe&-. 
ed to be falſe and P/eudepigrapha; and many 
of them may be demonſtrated to be of no 
greater Antiquity than the Emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius his Reign; and becauſe it cannot 


be proved, that there was any ſuch thing in 


the Ancient genuine Sibylline Oracles; J ra- 
ther think, (as J ſaid before) that it was a 
Doctrine of ancient Tradition, handed down 
from the firſt Fathers and Patriarchs of the 
World. Joſephus, in his Antiquities, runs it 
up as high as Adam, from whom Seth his Son 
received it; his F Father, laith he, forctelling 
him, Sparinpuby * CAwv e Da, 2 ev ual 
ian Tveg, TI Y uae Bizv g, Abos vim. 
That there ſhould be a Deſtruction of the Uni- 
verſe , once by the Violence of Fire, and 
again by the > hor and Abundance of Water; 
in Conſequence whereof he erected two Pil. 
lars, one of Brick, which might endure the 
Fire, and another of Stone, which would 
reſiſt the Water; and upon them engraved 


his Aſtronomical Obſervations, that ſo they | 


might remain to Poſterity : And one of theſe 
Pillars, he faith, continued in Syria until his 
Days. Whether this Relation be true or not, 
it may be thence collected, that this was an 
univerſal Opinion, received by Tradition, 


both among eus and Gentiles, That the 


World ſhould one Day be conſumed by Fire. 
It may be proyed by good Authority, that 
4 „%%% 
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the ancient Gauls, Chaldeans, and Indians, 
had this Traditioa among them ; which 


they could not receive from the Greek Phi- 


lofophers or Poets, with whom they had no 
Intercourſe; but it muſt, in all Probability, 
he derived down to both from the ſame 
Fountain and Original; that is, from the 


firſt Reſtorers of Mankind, Noah, and his 


Sons. 
I now proceed to the Third Particular 


propoſed in the Beginning; that is, to give 


Anſwer to the ſeveral Queſtions concerning 


the Diſſolution of the World. 
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The firſt Queſtion concerning the Worlds 
Diſſolution, Whether there be any thing 
in Mature that may probably cauſe 
or argue a future Diſſolution ? Thre: 
probable Means propounded and diſ- 
cuſſed. 


ST CT. I 


The Waters again naturally over flowing and 
covering the Earth. 


HE firſt Queſtion is, Whether 
there be any thing in Nature, 
which may prove and demon- 
ſtrate, or probably argue and in- 
| fer a future Diſſolution? To 
which I anſwer, That I think there is nothing 
in Nature which doth neceſſarily demon- 
ſtrate a future Diſſolution : But that Poſition 
of the Peripatetick Schools may, for ought | 
know, be true Philoſophy ; Poſito ordinari 
Dei concurſu mundus pofſet durare in &ternun 
Suppoſing the ordinary Concourſe of Go p | with 
ſecond Cauſes ] the World might endure ft 
ever. But though a future Diſſolution by 
Natural Cauſes, be got es” yet 

| ome 


to nothing, 


of the World. 


probable, 3 
ſhould happen, 


ſome poſſible, if not 
there are, which, if tt 


might infer ſuch a Diffolution. -Thoſe are 


Four: The Poſſibility of 

1. Tur Waters again overflowing and CO= 
yering the Earth. 

2. Tax Extinction of the Sun. 

3. Tz x Eruption of the Central Fire en- 
doſed in the Earth. 

4. Taz Dryneſs and Inflammability of 
the Earth under the Torrid Zone, and the 
Eruption of all the YVulcano's at once. 

B u r before I treat of theſe, it will not be 

amiſs, a little to conſider the old Argument 
for the World's Diſſolution, and that : © - 
daily Conſeneſcence and Decay; which, if it 
can be proved, will in Proceſs of time neceſ- 
farily infer a Diſſolution. For as the Apoſtle 
ſaith in another Caſe, That which decayeth and 
waxeth old, is ready to vaniſh away, Heb. viii. 

13. That which continually waſtes, will at laſt 
be quite conſumed ; that which daily grows 
weaker and weaker, will in time loſe all its 
Force. So the Age, and Stature, and Strength 
of Man, and all other Animals, every Gene= 
ration decreaſing, they will in the End come 
And that all theſe and all other 
things do ſucceſſively diminiſh and decay in 
all Natural Perfections and Qualities, as well 
as Moral, hath been the received Opinion, 
not only of the Vulgar, but even of Philoſo- 


phers themſelves from Antiquity down to our 
| 1 Times. 
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creaſes and grows leſs daily : And that there 


And Gellius, N Noct. Att. lib. 3. c. 10. Et nun 


afterwards without due Examination embra- 
_ ced and followed, as appears by Dr. Hake: 
. will's Apology, wherein it is ſo tundamentally 
confuted, that it hath ſince been rejected by 
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Times. Plin. Nat. Hifi. l. 7. c. 16. In plenum 
autem cuncto mortalium gener: minorem indies 
menſuram ature propemodum obſervatur : ra- 
roſque patribus proceriores conſumente uber— 
tatem ſeminum exuſtione ; in cujus vices nunc 


vergat avum. In ſum; It is obſerved, that the 
Meaſure of the Stature of all Mankind de- 


are few taller than their Parents; the Burning 
(to which the Age inclines ) conſaming the 
Luxury of the Seeds. 


] 
Terra malos homines nunc educat atque puſillos, r 
Juvenal Sat. 1 
a 
v 
v 


75 he 8 now breeds Men bad and ſmall. 


quaſi jam mundo ſeneſcente rerum atque homi- 
num decrementa ſunt. And now, as if th: 


World waxed old, there is a Decrement or De. 5 
cay both of J. ping aud Men. I might accu- 5 
mulate Places out of the Ancients and Mo- “* 
derns to this Purpoſe, but that hath been al- 
ready done by others. ry 

Bur this Opinion, how general ſoeyer 1 th 
was formerly, was inconſiderable, and with- of 
out ſufficient Ground, taken up at firſt ; and . 


all conſiderate Perſons, For that Author hat! 
af 


at large demonſtrated, that neither the pre- 
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tended Decay of the Heavenly Bodies in re- 
gard of Motion, Light, Heat, or Influence, 
or of any of the Elements; neither the pre- 
tended Decay of Animals, and 2 
and eſpecially of Mankind, in regard 

and Duration, of Strength and Stature; If 
Arts and Wits, of Manners and Converſa- 
tion, do neceſſarily infer any Decay in the 


World, or any Tendency to a Diſſolution. 


For tho there be at Times great Changes of 
Weather, as long continuing Droughts, and 
no leſs laſting Rains; exceſſive Floods and 

Inundations of the Sea; prodigious Tempeſts 
and Storms of Thunder, Lightning and Hail; 

which ſeem to threaten the Ruin of the World, 
violent and raging Winds, Spouts and Hurri- 
canes, which turn up the Sea to the very Bot- 
tom, and ſpread it over the Land; formida- 
ble and deſtructive Earthquakes, and turious 
Eruptions of Vulcano or Burning Mountains, 
which waſte the Country far and wide, oyer- 
whelming or ſubverting great Cities, and bu- 
rying their Inhabitants in their Ruins, or as ' 
the Scripture ſpeaks, Making of a City a Heap, 
of a defenced City a Ruin. Though theſe and 
many other Changes do frequently happen, 
at uncertain Seaſons as to us, yet are they 10 
ordered by the wiſe Providence of the Al- 
mighty Creator and Goyernor of the World, 


as nearly to balance one A „ nad. to 
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keep all things in an Aquilibrium ; ſo that. 


as it is ſaid of the Sea, that hat it gains in 


one Place, it loſes in auother, it may be ſaid 


proportionably of the other Elements and 
Meteors; That, for Example, a long Drought 
in one Place 1s compenſated probably at the 
ſame time by as long a Rain in another; 
and at another time, the Scene being 


changed, by as durable a Drought in this, 


as laſting a Rain in that. The ſame may be 


ſaid of violent and continuing Heats and 


Colds in ſeveral Places, that they have the 


like Viciſſitudes and Changes, whereby in 


the whole they ſo balance and counterpoiſe 
one another, that neither preyails oyer other, 
but continue and carry on the World as ſurely 


and ſteddily, as if there were no ſuch Con. 


trarieties and Fights, no ſuch Tumults and 
Commotions among them. The only Ob- 
jection againſt this Opinion, is the Longævity 
of the Antedliluvian Patriarchs, and of ſome 
allo (I mean the firſt) of the Poſidiluvian 
For immediately after the Flood, the Age of 
Man did gradually decreaſe every Genera- 
tion in great Proportions; ſo that had it con- 
tinued ſo to do at that Rate, the Life of Man 
had ſoon come to nothing. Why it ſhould 
at laſt ſettle at Threeſcore and ten Years, as 
a mean Term; and there continue ſo many 
Ages, without any farther Change and Di- 
minution, is, J confeſs, a Myſtery too hard 


for me to reveal; However, there muſt be 


A great 
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a great and extraordinany Change at the 
Time of the Flood, either in the Tempera- 
ture of the Air, or Quality of the Flood, or 
in the Temper and Conſtitution of the Bo- 
dy of Man, which induced this Decrement 
of Age. That the Temper and Conſtitution 
of the Bodies of the Antediluvians was more 
firm and durable than that of their Poſterity 
after the Flood: And that this Change of 
Term of Life was not wholly to be attribu- 
ted to Miracle, may both be demonſtrated 
from the gradual Decreaſe of the Age of 
the Poſidiluvians. For had it been miracu- 
lous, why ſhould not the Age of the very 
bey firſt Generation after the Flood have been 
ly WW reduced to that Term? And what Account 
on. can we give of their holding out for ſome 
and Generations againſt the Inconyeniencies of 
Jb-F the Air, or Deteriority of Diet, but the 
ty Strength and Firmneſs of their Conſtitutions? 
me which yet was originally owing to the Tem- 
%. perature of the Air, or Quality of their Di- 
of et, or both; ſeeing a Change in theſe (for 
n. there was no other viſible Cauſe) did by 
on-: Degrees prevail againſt, and impair it. What 
lan ¶ Influence the lying ſo long of the Water 
ud upon the Earth might have upon the Air 
45 and Earth, in changing them for the worſe, 
and rendring them more unfit for the Main- 
Di- ¶ tenance and Continuance of Human Life, 
ud I will not now diſpute. But whatever 
bc might be the Cauſe of the Longevity of the 
a L 4 Ante- 
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Antediluvians, and the Contracting of the 
Age of the Poſidiluvians, it is manifeſt, that 
the Age of theſe did at the laſt ſettle, as | 
faid, at or about the Term of Threeſcore 
and ten, and hath there continued for Three 
thouſand Years without any Diminution. 

TIyrxoceeD now to the Accidents which 
might poſſibly, in Proceſs of Time, infer a 
le of the World. 

Tu x Poſſibility of the Water, in Pro- 
cel of Time, again overflowing and covei- 
ing of the Earth. 

Fo R, firſt of all, the Rains continualh 
waſhing down and carrying away Earth from 


the Mountains, it is neceſſary, that as well 


the Height as the Bulk of them that are not 
wholly rocky, ſhould anſwerably decreaſe; 
and that they do ſo, is evident in Experience, 
For, as I have cliewhere noted, I have been 
informed by a Gentleman of good Credit, 
that whereas the Steeple of Craich, in the 
Deal. of Derbyſhire, in the Memory of ſome 
old Men then living [ 1672. ] could not hate 
been ſeen from a certain Hill lying between 
Hopton and Wirkſ/worth, now not only the 
Steeple, but a great Part of the Body of the 


Church may from thence be ſeen; which 


comes to paſs by the Sinking of a Hill be- 


tween the Church and the Place of View: 


A parallel Example whereto whe learned 


Dr. Plot gives us, in a Hill between Sibbertoff 


and _ in Northampton Meise, Hiſt. Nat. 
Stafford 
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Stafford. P. 113. And thus will they conti- 


nue to do, ſo long as there falls any Rains, 
and as they retain any Declivity, that is, till 


they be leveled with the Plains. 


IN Confirmation of this Particular, IT have 


received from my ingenious Friend Mr. Ed- 
ward Lhuyd, ſome notable Obſeryations of 


his own making concerning the Mountains 
of Wates; which do demonſtrate that not 
only the looſer and the lighter Parts of the 
Mountains, as Earth, Sand, Grayel, and 


ſmall Stones, may be walled down by the 


Rains: But the moſt ſolid and bulky Rocks 
themſelves, by the violent Deſcent of the 
Waters down their. Chinks and Precipices, 
be in time undermined and lubyerted. Take 
them in his own Words: 

Uro the reading of your Diſcourſe of 


c the Rains continually waſhing away, and 


carrying down Earth from the Mountains, 
I was put in mind of ſomething pertinent 
* thereto, which I have obſeryed.in the Moun- 
© tains of Caernarvonſhire, viz. 

I. Frgsr, © That generally the higher the 
© Hills are, the more ſteep are their Preci- 


© pices and Declivities, (I except the Sea 


© Rocks) thus Moel y Wydhrha, y Grib gotch, 
and twenty others that might be named, 
* reputed the higheſt Hills in Wales, have the 


© ſteepeſt- Rocks of any Mountains I have 


* ſeen; and that not only in their higheſt 
Cliffs, but alſo in moſt of their other Crags, 
«till 
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till you deſcend to the lower Valleys: This 


I can aſcribe to nothing elſe but the Rains 


and Snow which fall on thoſe high Moun- 
tains, I think, in ten times the Quantity 
they do on the lower Hills and Valleys. 

© I rave obſerved a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of the Chips or Parings (if I may fo 
call them) of theſe Cliffs to lie in vaſt 
Heaps at the Roots of them; and theſe 
are of ſeveral Sorts and Materials ; being 
in ſome Places covered with Graſs, and in 
others as bare as the Sea Shore: And thoſe 
bare Places do conſiſt ſometimes of Gra- 
vel, and an innumerable Number of Rock 
Fragments, from a Pound Weight to twen- 


ty, Sc. and are ſometimes compoled of 


huge Stones, from an hundred Pound 


Weight to ſeveral Tuns. 
3. © In the Valleys of Lhanberys and Nant- 


Phrancon, the People find it neceſſary to 
rid their Grounds often of the Stones which 
the Mountain Floods bring down; and 
yet notwithſtanding this Care, they often 
loſe conſiderable Parcels of Land. 


4. © I azrixm, That by this means not 


only ſuch Mountains as conſiſt of much 
Earth and ſmall Stones, or of ſofter Rocks, 
and ſuch as are more caſily diſſoluble, are 
thus waſted, but alſo the hardeſt Rocks in 
Wales; and they ſeem to be as weighty, 
and of as firm and cloſe a Texture as Mar- 
ble itſelf. It happen'd in the Valley of 

4 Mani. 
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* Nant-Phrancon, Anno 1685, that Part of 
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a Rock of one of the impendent Cliffs, 
call'd yr Hyſoae, became ſo undermined, 
( doubtleſs by the continual Rains and ſub- 
terraneous Veins of Water occafioned by 
them) that loſing its Hold it fell down in 
ſeveral Pieces, and in its Paſſage down a 
ſteep and craggy Cliff, diſlodged thouſands 
of other Stones, whereof many were in- 
tercepted e'er they. came down to the Val- 
ley, but as much came down as ruin'd a 
ſmall Piece of Ground; and ſeveral Stones 
were ſcatter'd at leaſt 200 Yards aſunder. 
In this Accident one great Stone, the big- 
geſt remaining Piece of the broken Rock, 
made ſuch a 'Trench in its Deſcent, as the 


{mall Mountain Rills commonly run in; 


and when it came down to the plain 
Ground, it continued its Paſſage through 
a ſmall Meadow, and a conſiderable Brook, 
and lodged itſelf on the other fide it. 


From hence L gather, that all the other vaft 


Stones that lie in our mountainous Val- 
leys, have by ſuch Accidents as this fallen 
down. Unleſs perhaps we may do better 
to refer the greateſt Part of them to the 
uni verſal Deluge. For conſidering there 
are ſome thouſands of them in theſe two 
Valleys | of Lhanberys and Nant-Phran- 


con] whereof (for what I can learn) there 


are but two or three that have fallen in the 


* Memory of any Man now living; in the 


ordina- 
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© ordinary Courſe of Nature we ſhall be 
© compelled to allow the reſt many thou- 
© ſands of Years more than the Age of the 
World.“ So far Mr. Lhayd. 

To this laſt Particular, and for a farther 
Account of it, may be added, 'That ſometimes 
there happen ſtrange and violent Storms and 
Hurricanes, wherein the Rain is driven with 
that Force upon the Tops and Sides of 'the 
Mountains by furious and tempeſtuous Winds, 
as to do more Execution upon them by break- 
ing in Pieces, tearing and throwing down 
Rocks and Stones, in a few Days, than in the 
ordinary Courle of Nature, by the uſual Wea- 
ther, is effected in many hundred Years.  * 

2. Br reaſon of the Abundance of Earth 
thus waſhed off the Mountains by Shots of 
Rain, and carried down with the Floods to 
the Sea; about the Out-lets of the Rivers, 
where the violent Motion of the Water cea- 


ſes, ſettling to the Bottom, and raiſing it up 


by Degrees above the Surface of the Water, 
the Land continually gains upon, and drives 


back the Sea: The Egyptian Pharos, or Lights 


Houſe, of old Time ſtood ini an Iſland a good 
Diſtance from Land, which is now joined to 
the Continent, the interjacent Fretum having 
been filled up by the Silt brought down by 


the River Nz/us in the Time of the Flood 
ſubſiding there. Indeed, the ancient Hiſto- 


rians do truly make the whole Land of 


the 
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the River, and by this means gained from 
the Sea. Seneca, in the Sixth Book of his 
Nat. Queſt. chap. 26. gives this Account, 
Agyptus ex limo tota concrevit. Tantum enim 
(fs Homer fides ) aberat a continenti Pharos, 
uantum navis diurno curſu metiri plenis lata 
velis poteſti. Sed continenti admota eff. Tur- 
bidus enim defluens Nilus, multumque fe- 
cum limum trahens, & cum ſubinde apponens 
prioribus terris, Agyptum annuo incremento 
ſemper ultra tulit. Inde pinguis & limoſi ſoli 
eft, nec ulla intervalla in ſe habet; ſed cre- 
vit in ſolidum areſcente limo, quo preſſa erat 
& cedens ſtructura, &c. that is, All Egypt is 
but a Concretion of Mud. For (if Homer 
may be believ'd) the Pharos was as far di- 
fant from the Continent, as a Ship with full 
Sail could run in a Day's time; but now it is 
joined to it. For Nilus flowing with troubled 
Waters, brings down a great deal of Mud and 
Silt, and adding it to the old Land, carries 
on Egypt farther and farther ſtill by an annu- 
al Increaſe. Hence it is of a fat and muddy 
Soil, and hath no Pores or Cavities in it. Aud 
this Reaſon he gives why it is not troubled with 
Earthquakes. Which alſo may be the Rea- 
ſon why it hath no freſh Springs and Foun- 
tains: For though indeed Dr. Robinſon doth 
very probably impute its Want of Rain and 


Springs to the Want of Mountains ; yet be- 


cauſe (as we ſhallafterwards prove) Springs 
may be deriyed from Mountains at a good 
Diſtance, 
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Diſtance, I know not whether all Mountains 
are fo far remote from Egypt, as that there 
may be no ſubterraneous Channels of that 
Length, as to derive the Water even thither 
from them; and, therefore, probably one 
Reaſon of their Wanting of Springs may be 

the Denſity and Thickneſs of the Soil, where- 
by it becomes impenetrable to the Water; 
and it may be, ſhould they uſe the ſame 
Artifices there, which the Inhabitants of the 
Lower Auſtria, and of the Territory of 
Modena and Bologna in Italy do, that is, dig 
and bore quite through this Coat of Mud 
till they come to a Sand, or looſer Earth; 
they might, in like manner, procure them- 
felves Fountains of ſpringing Water. Thus, 
by Reaſon of the great Rivers, Po, Athefis, 


Brenta, and others, which empty themſelves 


into the Lagune, or Shallows about Ve- 
nice in Italy, and in Times of Floods bring 
down thither great ſtore of Earth; thoſe La- 


gunes are in danger to be in time atterrated, 


and with the City ſituate in the midſt of 


them, added to the firm Land, they being 


already bare at every Ebb, only Channels 
maintain'd from all the neighbouring Pla- 
ces to the City, not without conſiderable 
Charge to the State in Engines and Labouf- 
ers in ſome Places to clear them of the Mud, 
wherewith otherwiſe they would endanger 
to be obſtructed and choaked up; which 
Engines they call Cava-fargo's. Thus in the 
| Camarg, 
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Camarg, or Ile that the River Rhoſne makes 
near Arles in Provence, there hath been ſo 
much lately gained from the Sea, that the 
Watch-Tower had, in the Memory of ſome 
Men living 1665, been removed forward 
three times, as we were there informed; 


which I have already entred in this Work. 


And it ſeems to me probable, that the whole 
Low Countries were thus gained from the 
Sea: For, Varenius in his Geography tells 
us, That ſinking a Well at Amſterdam, at 
© near a hundred Foot depth, they met with 
a Bed or Floor of Sand and Cockle-Shells; 
whence it is evident, one would think, that 
of Old Time the Bottom of the Sea lay fo 
deep, and that that hundred Foot Thickneſs 
of Earth above the Sand aroſe from the Se- 
diments of the Waters of thoſe great Rivers, 
the Rhine, Scheld, Macs, &c. which there- 
abouts emptied themſelves into the Sea, and 
in Times of Floods, brought down with 
them abundance oi Earth from the upper 
Grounds.“ The ſame Original, doubtleſs, 
had that great Level of the Fens, running 
through the Iſle of £y, Holland in Lincolu- 
ſhire, and Marſhland in Norfolk. That there 
hath been no ſmall Quantity of Earth thus 
brought down, appears allo in that along the 
Channels of moſt great Rivers, as for Ex- 
ample, the Thames and Trent in England, 
eſpecially near their Mouths or Out-lete, 
between the Mountains and higher Grounds 
on 
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on each Side, there are large Levels and 
Plains, which ſeem to have been originally 
Part of the Sea, raiſed up, and atterrated by 
Earth and Silt brought down by thoſe Ri- 


vers in great Floods. 
Strabo, in the Firſt Book of his Geography, 


hath much to tHis purpoſe : H D Eg ar; 
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And after a while, he adds, Ob uy 2 
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up and * of the Skirts of the Sea, is, for 
the moſt part, about the Mouth; of Rivers, as 
about the Out-lets of Iſter, the Places called 
Eri on, and the Deſarts of Scy thia; about thoſe 


of Phaſis, the — of Colctis, which is 
ſandy, 
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ſandy, and low, and ſoft; about Thermodon 
ind Iris, all Themiſcyra, the Plain of the 
Amazons, and the moſt Part of Sidene. And 
the like may be ſaid of other Rivers, For 
all of them imitate the Nile, adding to the 


| Continent or Main Land the Part lying before 


their Mouths, ſome more, ſome leſs ; thoſe leſs, 


| that bring not down much Mud; and thoſe 


more, that run a great way over ſoft and looſe 
Ground, and receive many Torrents : Of which 
Kind is the River Pyramus, which hath ad- 
ded a great Part of its Land to Cilicia. Con- 
cerning which there is an Oracle come abroad, 
importing , That there will a Time come in 
future Ages, when the River Pyramus ſhall 
carry on the Shore and Land up the Sea as far 
as Cyprus. . So it might in Time hap- 
pen, that the whole Sea ſhould gradually be 
landed up, beginning from the Shores, if the 
Efufions of the Rivers, that is, the Earth 
and Mud they bring down, did ſpread ſo wide 
as ts be continusus. Thus far Strabo. But 
the Oracle he mentions, predicting the Car- 
rying on and Continuation of Cilicia as far 
as Cyprus, and the joining that Iſland to the 
Continent, proves falſe; there haying not 
been as yet, that we hear or read of, any 
conſiderable Advance made towards it, in 
almoſt 2000 Years. 

Now, the Rain thus continually waſhing 


away, and carrying down Earth from the 


Mountains and higher Grounds, and raiſing 


Aa up 
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up the Valleys near the Sea, as long as there 
is any Deſcent for the Rivers, ſo long will 
they. continue to run, carry forward the low 
Ground, and ſtreighten the Sea; which alſo 
by its Working, by reaſon of the Declivity, 
caſily carries down the Earth towards the 
lower and middle Part of its Channel | A. 
veus ] and by Degrees may fill it up. 
fieur Loubere, in his late Voyage to Siam, 
takes Notice of the Increaſe of the Banks 
and Sands in and near the Mouths of the 
great Rivers of the Oriental Kingdoms, oc- 
Sediments brought down 
from the Countries by the ſeveral Streams; 
fo that, /ays he, the Navigation into and up 
thoſe Rivers grows more and more difhcult, 
and may in Proceſs of Time be quite inter- 
rapted. The ſame Obſervation, I believe, 
may be made in moſt of our great Euro- 
pean Rivers, wherein new Beds are rais'd, 
and old ones enlarged. Moreover, the Clouds 
ſtill pouring down Rain upon the Earth, it 
will deſcend as far as there is any Declivity; 
and where that fails, it will ſtagnate, and, 
joining with the Sea, cover firſt the Skirts of 
the Earth, and ſo, by Degrees, higher and 
higher, til the whole be covered. 

To this we may add, 
toward the levelling of the Mountains, may 
the Courſes and Cata- 
racts of ſubterraneous Rivers waſhing away 
the Earth continually, and weakening _ 


the 


be contributed by 


that ſome Aſſiſtance 
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Foundations, ſo by Degrees cauſing them to 
founder, ſubſide, and fall in. That the Moun- 
tains do daily diminiſh, and many of them 
ſink; that the Valleys are raiſed; that the 
Skirts of the Sea are atterrated, no Man can 
deny. That theſe things muſt needs, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, have a very conſiderable and 
great Effect, is as evident; which what elſe 
can it be, than what we have mention'd ? 
Moxeove x, towards this levelling of the 


| Mountains, and filling up of the Sea, the Fire 


alſo contributes its Mite. For the burning 


Mountains or Vulcano's; as for E xample, At- 


na and Veſuvius, vomit at Times out of their 


Bowels, ſuch prodigious Quantities of Sand 


and Aſhes, and with that Force, that they 
are by the Winds carried and diſperſed all 
over the Country, nay, tranſported over 
Seas into foreign and remote Regions ; but 
let fall ſo copiouſly in the circumjacent Pla- 
ces, as to cover the Earth to a conſiderable 
| hickneſs ; ; and not only ſo, but they alſo 
pour forth Floods of melted Stones, Minerals, 
and other Materials, that run down as low as 
the Sea, and fill up the Havens, as of old one 
near Catanea; and make Moles, and Promon- 
tories, or Points, as in the laſt Eruptions both 
of Ztna and Veſuvius; the Tops of theſe 
Mountains falling in, and ſubſiding propor- 
tionably to the Quantity of the ejected Mat- 
ter, as Borellus proves. Meeting with a 
ration? in Dr. Hakewills Apology out of 
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Joſephus Blancawns his Book De Mundi Fa- 
brica, J earneſtly deſired to get a Sight of 


that Book, but could not procure it till the 


Copy of this Diſcourſe was out of my Hands, 
and ſent up to London, in order to its Printing. 
But then obtaining it, I found it ſo exactly 
conſonant to my own Thoughts, and to what 
I have here written concerning that Subject; 
and ſome Particulars occurring therein by 
me omitted, that I could not forbear tranſla- 
ting the whole Di/courſe into Engliſh, and 
annexing it to this Chapter, eſpecially be- 
canſe the Book is not commonly to be met 


© 


with. The Di/cour/e is firſt ſet down in his 


Book De locis Mathematicis Ariſtotelts more at 


large, and aſterward repeated in his Book De 
Mundi Fabricd more briefly. 
PEexGRATUM Lettort fore exiſtimavi, ſi ren 


| ſeitu digniſſimam expoſuero, &c. I thought 


it might be very acceptable to the Reader, 
if I ſhould diſcover to him a thing moſt wor- 
thy to be known; which I have long ago, 


and for a long time obſerved, and am daily 


more confirmed in; eſpecially, ſeeing no for- 
mer Writer that I know of hath publiſhed 
any thing concerning it. It is this, That the 
Super ficies of the whole Earth, which is now 


rough and uneven by reaſon of Mountains 
and Valleys, and ſo only rudely Spherical, 


is daily from the very Beginning of the 


World reducing to a perfect Roundneſs, 


inſomuch that it will neceſſarily come to 
2 pals 
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paſs in a Natural way, that it be one Day 


overflown by the Sca, and rendered unhabi- 


table. 


FixsT then, that we may clearly appre- 
hend the Cauſes of this Thing, we muſt lay 
down as a Foundation from Holy Writ, 


That the Terraqueous Globe was, i the Be- 


ginning, endued with a more perfect Sphe- 
rica] Figure, that is, without any Incquali- 
ties of Mountains and Valleys; and that it 
was wholly covered with the Sea, and fo 
altogether unfit for terreſtrial Animals to 
inhabit: But it was then rendred habitable, 
when by the Beck or Command of its Cre- 
ator, the greateſt Part of the Land was tran- 


{lated from one Place to another; whereupon 


here appeared the Hollows of the Seas, there 
the Heights of the Mountains : And all the 


Waters, which before covered the Face of the 


whole Earth, receded, and flowing down, 
filled thoſe depreſſed and hollow Places; and 
this Congregation of Waters was called the 


Lea. Hence ſome grave Authors doubt not 


to aſſert, That the Mountains were made 
up of that very Earth which before filled 
the Cavities of the Sea. Whence it follows, 
that the Earth, as now it is, is mountainous 
and elevated above the Waters, hath not 
its natural Figure, but is in a violent State: 
but Nullum violentum eſi perpetuum. Beſides, 
the Earth being heavier than the Water, 
none of its Parts ought to be extant, and ap- 
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pear above its Superficies; and yet we leg 
that the Earth 1s really higher than the Sea, 
eſpecially the mountainous Parts of it: In 
which reſpect alſo, both Land and Water 


are in a violent State, Wherefore, it is yery 


convenient to the Nature of both, that they 
ſhould daily return towards their ancient and 
promigenial State and Figure ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we affirm that they do ſo. 

Moxrov tx, we lay that the Waters, both 
of Rains and Rivers, are the Cauſe of this 
Reſtitution, as will appear by the following 
Obſervations. 

1. Wx ſec that Rivers do daily fret, and 
undermine the Roots of the Mountains: 10 
that here and there, from moſt Mountains, 


they cauſe great Ruins and Precipices, whence 


the Mountains appear broken; and the Earth, 
ſo fallen from the Mountains, the Rivers car- 
ry down to the lower Places. 

From theſe , Corrofions of the Rivers, 

roceed thoſe ſlow, but great Ruins, called, 
Labin, a labendo; in which whole Streets 
and whole Villages are precipitated into the 
Rivers. 

2. Ws daily ſee, that the Rain-Waters 
waſh away the Superficies of the Mountains, 
and carry them down to the -lower Places. 
Hence it comes to pals, that the higher 
Mountains are alſo harder and more ſtony 
than the reſt, by means whereof they. better 


reſiſt the Water. Hence allo it comes to pals, 
that 
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that ancient Buildings in Mountains, their 
Foundations being by Degrees diſcovered, 
prove not very durable. For which Reaſon, 
the Foundations of the Roman Capitol are 
now wholly extant above- ground; which of 
old, at its firſt EreQion, were funk very deep 
into it. This ſame thing all the Inhabitants 
of the Mountains do confirm; all ſaying, that 
this Lowering of Mountains was long ſince 
known to them; for that, formerly, ſome 
intermediate Mountains intercepted the Sight 
of a Caſtle, or Tower, ſituate in a more re- 
mote Mountain ; which, after many Years, 
the intervenient Mountain being deprefled, 
came clearly into View. And George Agricols 
is of Opinion ( which I very much approve 
of) that the Rivers produced the Mountains 
and Hills in this manner. In the Beginning 
of the World, there were not ſo many parti- 
cular divided Mountains, but only perpetual 
eminent Ridges of Land, not diſſected into 
ſo many Valleys as we now ſee. So, for Ex- 
ample, our Appennine was at firſt one conti- 
nued, even, eminent Ridge of Land, not divi- 
ded into any particular Mountains and Hills 
by intervening Valleys, as now it is; but that 
after the Rivers began to flow down from the 
Top of it, by little and little fretting and 
corroding the Ground, they made Valleys, 
and daily more and more; and by this means 
the whole Appennine came to be divided into 
many Hills and Mountains. 

A 3. IN 
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3. IN Plains we ſee the directly Contrary 
happens; for the Plains are daily more and 
more elevated, becauſe the Waters do let fall, 
in the plain and hollow Places, the Earth they 
brought down with them from the Moun- 
tains, Hence we ſee that ancient Buildings 
in ſuch Places, are almoſt wholly buried in 
the Ground. So in Rome, at the Foot of the 
Capitoline Mountain, we ſee the Triumphal 
Arch of Septimius almoſt wholly overwhelm- 


ed in the Earth; and every where in ancient 


Cities, many Gates and Doors of Houſes al- 
moſt landed up, little thereof being extant 
above Ground. 

From which it appears, that this Sinking 
and Demerſion of Buildings into the Earth is 


a manifeſt Sign of their Antiquity, which is 


{o much the greater, by how much the deep- 
er they are ſunk. So, for Example, at Bono- 
nia in Italy, many of the ancient Gates of the 
City, which the Bologneſe call Torre/otti, 
are very deeply ſunk, which is a certain Ar- 
gument of their Antiquity ; and thence it ap- 

ears to be true what Hiſtories relate, that 
they were built in the Time of S. Petronius, 


about 1200 Years ago. But here it is to be 


noted, that other things agreeing, thoſe arc 
deeper depreſſed that are built in lower Pla- 


ces, than thoſe in higher, for the Reaſon 
| aboveſaid. So at Bononia, that old Port, cal- 


led I} Jorreſotto di 8. Georgio, is deeplier 


buried, or landed up, than ant which is cal- 
led 


e 


of the W Urld 


Hed 11 Torreſorto di Stra Caftilione, becauſe 


that is ſituated in a lower Place, and there- 
fore the Earth 1s more eaſily raiſed up about 
it. 

4. Tus ſame is affirmed by Architedy, 
who, when they dig their Foundations, do 
every where, in plain Places, firſt of all remove 
the Earth, which they call Commota, | looſe or 
ſhaken] which is mixt with Fragments of 
Wood, Iron, Rubbiſh, Coins, ancient Urns, 
and other things; which when it is thrown 
out, they come to another ſort of Earth that 
hath never been ftirred, but is ſolid, com- 
pact, and not mixt with any heterogeneous 
thing, eſpecially artificial. That moved 
[Commota] and impure Earth is it which 
the Waters have by little and little brought 
down from the higher to the more depreſſed 
Places, which is not every where of equal 
Depth. But now, becauſe in the Mountains 
there 1s no where found ſuch moved or new 
Earth, as is plain from the Experience of 
Architects, it is manifeſt that the Mountains 
do by no means youu or increaſe, as ſome 
dream. 

5. Our Obſervation is proved from that 
Art, which is now much practiſed, of eleva- 
ting and landing up depreſſed Places by the 
Waters of Rivers, and depreſſing the higher 
by running the Water over them. 

Tu ſame things happen about the Sea; 
tor, whereas the Bottom of the Sea is more 


de- 
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depreſſed than the Swperficies of the Earth; 
and all the great Rivers empty themſelves 
into the Sea, and bring in with them a great 
Quantity of Earth and Sand, there muſt needs 
be great Banks or Floors of Earth raiſed up 
about the Sea Shores, near the Mouths of Ri- 
vers, whereby the Shores muſt neceſſarily 
be much promoted and carried forward into 
the Sea, and ſo gain upon it, and compel it 
to recede. 

Turs may be proved, firſt by the Authority 
of Ariſtotle, lib. 1. Meteor. cap. De permuta- 
tione terræ ac maris; and that of the ancient 
Geographers and Hiſtorians. To omit that 
Proof from Egypt; Ariſtotle's ſecond Exam- 
ple of this Landing up of the Sea, 1s the Re- 
gion of Ammonia, whole Lower and Mari- 
time Places (ſaith he) it's clear, were by 
this Landing up firſt made Pools and Fens, 
and in Proceſs of time theſe Pools were dry- 
ed up, and raiſed to be firm Land, by Earth 
brought down. A third Example is that of 
the Mœotis Palus, whole Skirts are ſo grown 
up by what the Rivers bring down, that the 
Waters will not carry any thing ſo great 
as Ships, as they would have done fixty Years 
ago. A Jqurth is the Thraczan  Boſphorus, 
which for Brevity's-fake may be ſeen in him. 
Add hereto, Jo the fifth Place, the Teſtimony 


of Pliny, who tells us, that much new Land 


hath been added to the Earth, not. only 
brought 


=> 
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brought in by the Rivers, but deſerted by 
the Seca. 

So the Sea hath receded ten Miles from 
the Port of Ambracia, and five from that of 
Athens, and in ſeveral other Places more or 
leſs. What he adds out of Strabo, concern- 


ing the River Pyramus, is already enter'd. 


6. NerTHes are later and nearer Experi- 


| ments wanting. Of old time Ravenna ſtood 


npon the Brink of the Sea-Shore, which is 
now by reaſon of the Landing up the Shallows 
far diſtant from it. The Sea waſhed the Walls 
of Padua, which is now Twenty five Miles 
remote therefrom, In fine, our — of Bo- 
logna, though it be but a {mall Torrent, yet 
in a few Vears, ſince it hath been by an arti- 
ficial Cut let into the Po, it hath fo filled it 
up, and obſtructed its Channel with Sand 
and Mud, thatit hath much endamaged the 
neighbouring Fields, Seeing then by theſe 
various Aggerations of Sand and Silt, the Sea 
is daily cut ſhort, and driven back, and its 
Baſin or Receptacle ſtraitned, and the Bot- 
tom thereof raiſed, it will neceſſarily come 
to paſs in time, that it will begin to over- 


flow; as now it happens in many Places, for 


Example, in the Baltick, Danick, and Holland 
Shores, in which Places they are forced to 
erect and maintain long and high Banks and 


Fences againſt the Inundations of the Sea. 


Tukkkrokk, after this manner, that Earth 
which now makes upxthe Mountains, being 


by 
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by the Warer little by little brought down 
into the Cavities of the Sea, is the Cauſe why 


the Sea gradually here and there overflows 


the Super ficies of the Earth; and fo the Globe 
of the Earth, by the Affuſion of the Waters, 
will be again render'd unhabitable, as at firſt 
it was in the Beginning of the World; and 
the Earth and Water will return to their 
primitive State and Figure, in which they 
ought naturally to reſt. 

Hence we may deduce ſome Conſectaries 
worthy to be known, viz. That the World, 


or at leaſt the Earth, was not endued with 


that Figure which we now ſee; neither can 
the World endure for ever. For if this 
mountainous Figure had been in it from 
Eternity, all thoſe Protuberancies of the 
Mountains had been long ſince eaten away 
and waſted, or conſumed by the Waters. 


+ Nor can this World be Eternal ; becauſe, as 


we have proved, in Proceſs of time it will 
be reduced to a perfect Rotundity, and be 
overflown by the Sea; whereupon it will be- 
come unhabitable, and Mankind muſt neceſſa- 
rily periſh. Wherctore, unleſs that Deluge 


were prevented by the Fire which the Holy 


Scriptures mention, the World would never- 


theleſs be deftroyed by Water. Long after 
I had committed theſe things to writing, I 
met with Philo Fudeus his Book De Mundo, 
wherein he touches this Matter but obſcurely, 


and in a very few Words. 


Tavs 


of the World. 

Tavs far Blancanus, whole Sentiments and 
Obſervations concerning this Matter thus pun- 
cually concurring, and according with mine, 
to my great Wonder and Satisfaction, I could 
not but think that the Concluſion hath a 
high Degree of Probability. Only he takes 
no Notice, that in Compenſation of what 
the Rivers gain from the Sea about their 
Outlets, the Sea may gain from the Land 
by undermining and walhing away the Shores 
that are not rocky, (as we ſee it doth in our 
own Country) perhaps as much as it loſes, 
according to the vulgar Proverb before re- 
member'd. Howeyer. all contributes towards 
the filling up of the Sea, and bringing on 
an Inundation, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew. 

Bur it may be objected, That if the Wa- 
ters will thus naturally and neceſſarily in 
Proceſs of time again overflow and cover the 
Earth, how can Gop's Promiſe and Cove- 
nant be made 200d, Gen. ix. 11. That there 


ſhould not any more 15 4 Flood to deſtroy the 


Earth? 

To which I anſu er, 1. That though this 
would follow in a natural way, yet the Pow- 
er of God may interpole to prevent it, and 
ſo make good His Promiſe. 2. Though it 
might come to paſs in the Courſe of Nature, 
yet would it be after ſo many Ages, that it 
is not at all likely the World ſhould laſt ſo 


long; but the Conflagration or Deſtruction 
of 
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of it by Fire, predicted by the Scriptures, 


will certainly prevent it. 3. Poſſibly there 


may be ſomething in Nature which may ob- 
viate this Event, though to us at preſent 
unknown, which I am the more inclinable 
to believe, becauſe the Earth doth not haſten 
fo faſt towards it, as ſome of the Ancients 
imagined, and as the Activity of ſuch Cau- 


ſes might ſeen to require, as J have 9 


intimated. 


Varenius, in his Geography, putting the 


Queſtion, Whether the Ocean may again 


come to cover all the Earth, and make an 
univerſal Deluge? anſwers, That we may 
conceive a way how this may naturally come 
to paſs. The Manner thus; Suppoſing that 
the Sea by its continual Working doth un- 
dermine and waſh away the Shores and Cliffs 
that are not rocky, and carry the Earth 
thereof down towards the Middle, or deepeſt 
Parts of its Channel, and ſo by Degrees fill 
it up. By doing this perpetually, it may, 
in a long Succeſſion of Time, carry all away, 
and itſelf cover the whole Earth. That it 
doth thus ſubvert and waſh away the Shores 
in many Places, is in Experience true, 
About Dort in Holland, and Dullart in 
Frie/land, and in Zealand many Villages, 
ſome lay three hundred, have been drown'd 
by the Encroachmentsof the Sea; as ſome of 
their Towers and Steeples ſtill extant above 
the Waters do teſtify. On the Tuſcan Shore, 

Kircher 
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Kircher tells us, That not far from Ligorn, 
he himſelf had obierved a whole City under 
Water, that had been in former Times 
drown'd by the Inundation of the Sea. And 
over-againſt Puteoli, in the Sinus of Baia, he 
tells us, That in the Bottom of the Sea, there 
are not only Houſes, but the Traces and 
Footſteps of the Streets of ſome City mani- 
feſtly diſcernible. And in the County of | 
Suffolk, almoſt the whole Town of Done- 
wich, with the adjacent Lands, hath been 
the WW undermined and devoured by the Sea. 
un WW Tris Waſhing away of the Shore is, I 
an conceive, in great meaſure to be attributed 
ay to the forementioned ſtreightning and cut- 
me ting ſhort of the Sea, by the Earth and Silt 
at that in the Times of Floods are brought 
n- down into it by the Rivers. For the Vulgar 
tis have a Proverbial Tradition, That what the 
th Sea lofes in one Place, it gains in another. 
eſt W And both together do very handſomly make 
fill out and explain, how the Earth in a Natural 
way, may be reduced to its primitive State 
Y, in the Creation, when the Waters covered 
it the Land. But this, according to the lei- 
es WW ſurely Proceedings of Nature, would not 
ic. come to pals in many Ages, I might ſay, in 
in Ages of Ages: Nay, ſome think, that thoſe 
S, I vaſt Ridges and Chains of Mountains, which 
d WF run through the Middle of the Continents, 
of are by reaton of their great Height, Weight 
e and Solidity, too great a Morſel ever to be 

| | de- 
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devoured by the Jaws of the Sea. But whe: 
ther they be or not, I need not diſpute, 
though I incline to the Negative, becauſe 
this is not the Diſſolution the Apoſtle here 
{peaks of, which muſt be by Fire. 

Bur I muſt not here diſſemble an Obje. 
tion I ſee may be made, and that is, That 
the Superficies of the Earth is ſo far from be- 
ing depreſſed, that it is continually elevated, 
For in ancient Buildings, we ſee the Earth 
raiſed high above the Foot of them. So the 
Pantheon at Rome, which was at firſt aſcen- 
ded up to by many [eight] Steps, is now 
deſcended down to by as many. The Baſis 
and whole Pedeſtal of Trajar's Pillar there 
was buried in the Earth. 

Ds. Tancred Robinſon, in the Year 1683, 
obſerved in ſome ' Places the Walls of old 
Rome to lie Thirty and Forty Foot under 
Ground.; ſo that he thinks the greater Part 
of the Remains of that famous ancient Ci- 
ty is ſtill buried, and undiſcovered; the 
prodigious Heaps of Ruins and Rubbiſh in- 
cloſed within the Vineyards and Gardens, 
being not half digged up or ſearched, as 
they might be, the Tops of Pillars peep- 
ing up and down. And in our own Coun- 
try we find many ancient Roman Pave- 
ments at ſome Depth under Ground. My 
Learned and Ingenious Friend Mr. Edward 
Lhwyd, not long ſince inform'd of one, that 


himſelf had ſeen buried deep in the Church- 
yard 


of the World. 


1es / ard at Wycheſter in Gloceſterſhire. Nay, 


the Bodies of great Timber Trees, that have 
been fallen, and lie long upon it; which is 
made one great Reaſon, that ſuch great Num- 
bers (even whole Woods) of ſubterraneous 
Trees are frequently met with, and dug up 
it vaſt Depths in the Spaniſh and Dutch Ne- 
therlands, as well as in many Places of this 
th Widand of Great Britain. | 
| To which I anſwer, as to Buildings, 1. The 
"= Ruins and Rubbiſh of the Cities wherein 
they ſtood, might be conceived to bury 
chem as deep as they now lie under Ground. 
And by this means it's likely the Roman 
Pavements we find, might come to be co- 
3s Nvered to that Height we mentioned. For 
1d What the Places where they occur, were an- 
er ciently Roman Towns ſubverted and ruined, 
1 may eafily be proved; as particularly in 
!- Wthis we mention'd, from the Termination 
he Cheſter; whatever Town or Village hath 
n. that Addition to its Name, having been an- 
„ ciently a Roman Town or Camp, Cheſter 
ſeeming to be nothing but Caſtra. 

P. 2. Ir is to be conſider d, That weighty 


Buildings do in time overcome the Reſiſtance 

© Woof the Foundation, unleſs it be a ſolid Rock; 
ly Fznd fink into the Grounng. 

ro Nay, the very ſoft Water, lying long up- 

at on the Bottoms of the Sea or Pools, doth ſo 

= -pmprels and fadden them by its Weight, 


B b that 


the Earth in time will grow over and bury 
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that the very Roads, that are continually 


beaten with Horſes and Carriages, are not ſo 
firm and ſad : And in the Sea, the nearer 


you dig to the low Water-Mark, ſtill the 


{adder and firmer it is: And it's probable, 


ſtill the farther the ſadder; which ſeems to 
be confirmed by the ſtrong fixing of Anchor, 
This Firmneſs of the Sand, by the Weight! 
of the incumbent Water, the People inhabi- 
ting near the Sea are 1o ſenſible of, that] 
have ſeen them boldly ride through the 
Water crols a Channel three Miles broad, 
before the Tide was out, when in ſome 
Places it reach'd to the Horles Belly. | 4 
Reſemblance whereof we have in Ponds 
which being newly digg'd, the Water that 
runs into them, ſinks ſoon into the Earth, 
and they become dry again; till after ſome 
time, by often filling, the Earth become 
ſo ſolid, through the Weight of the Wate, 
that they leak no more, but hold Water un 
to the Brink. W/ittie Scarborough Span, 
. 86. 
f Wauar Force a gentle, if continual Pre 
ſure hath, we may underſtand alſo by the 
Roots of Trees, which we ſee will ſometime 
picrce through the Chinks of Stone Walk 
and in time make great Cracks and Rifts i 
them; nay, will get under their very Fou 
dations. The tender Roots of Herbs ove 
come the Reſiſtance of the Ground, and mak 
their way through Clay or Grayel. By 4 
2 
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by, we may here take Notice, that one Rea- 


ſon why Plowing, Harrowing, Sifting, or any 


Comminution of the Earth, renders it more 


fruitful, is, becauſe the Roots of Graſs, Corn, 


and other Herbs, can, with more Facility, 
creep abroad, and multiply their Fibres in 
the light and looſe Earth. 

Trar the Rotting of the Grals, and other 
Herbs upon the Ground, may in ſome Places 
raiſe the Super ficies of it, Iwill not deny; that 
is, in Gardens and Encloſures, where the 
Ground is rank, and no Cattle are admitted 
to eat off the Fog or long Graſs; but elſe- 
where, the Raiſing of the Superficies of the 
Earth is very little and inconſiderable; and 
none at all, unleſs in level Grounds, which 


have but little Declivity - For otherwiſe the 


Soil would by this time have come to be of 
a very great Depth, which we find to be but 
ſhallow. Nor do I think, that ſo much as 
the Trunks of fallen Trees are by this means 
cover'd ; but rather, that they ſink by their 
own Weight, in time overcoming the Reſi- 
ſtance of the Earth, which without much Dif- 
ficulty yields, being ſoaked and ſoftned by 
the Rains inſinuating into it, and keeping it 
continually moiſt in Winter-time. But if 


theſe Buildings be ſituate in Valleys, it is 
clear, that the Earth, brought down from the 
Mountains by Rain, may ſerve to land them 
up. Again, the Superficies of the Earth 


may be raiſed near the Sea-Coaſt, by the 
con- 
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continual Blowing up of Sand by the Winds. 
This happens often in Norfolk, and in Corn- 
wall, where I obſerved a fair Church, viz. that 
of the Pariſh called Lalaut, which is the 
Mother-Church to S. Ives, and above two 
Miles diſtant from the Sea, almoſt covered 
with the Sand; little being extant above it, 
but the Steeple and Ridge of the Roof. Nay, 
a great Part of S. Ives itſelf lies buried in 
the Sand: And I was told there, that in one 
Night there had been a whole Street of Hou- 
ſes ſo covered with Sand, that in the Morn- 
ing they were fain to dig their way out of 
their Houſes through it. All along the We- 
ſtern Shore of Hales, there are great Hills of 


Sand thus blown up by the Wind. We ob- 


ſerved allo upon the Coaſt of Flanders and 
Holland, the like ſandy Hills, or Downs, 
from which Weſterly Winds drive the Sand 
a great way into the Country. But there 


are not many Places liable to this Accident, 


viz. where the Bottom of the Sea is ſandy, 
and where the Wind moſt frequently blows 
from off the Sea; where the Wind {ets 
from the Land toward the Sea this happens 
not; where it is indifferent, it muſt in rea- 
fon carry off as much as it brings on, unleſs 
other Cauſes hinder. 


SECT, 
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Sr e r. It. 


1 be Second 22 ible Cauſe of the World's De- 
ſtruction in a Natural Way, the ExtintHon 


of the Sun, 


I. HE Poſſibility of the Sun's 
W 2 Extinction: Of which Acci- 
dent I ſhall give an Account 
55 3 in Dr. Mcre's Words, in the 
laſt Chapter of his Treatiſe 
of the Immortality of the Soul. © This ( ſaith he) 
though it may ſeem a Panick Fear at firit 

* ſight; yet if the Matter be throughly exa- 
. mined, there will appear no contemptible 
© Reaſons that may induce Men to ſuſpect, 
© that it may at laſt fall out, there having 
© been at certain Times ſuch near Offers in 
Nature toward this fad Accident already. 
Pliny ſpeaks of it as a thing not unfrequent, 


{ that there ſhould be Prodigioft & longiores 


Solts defectus, qualis occiſo Dictatore Cæſare, 
& Antoniano bello, totius anni pallore continuo, 
Hift. Nat. lib. 3. cap. 30. Prodigious and laſt 
ing Defects of the Sun, ſuch as happened when 
Ceſar the DiBator was ſlain, and in the War 
with Anthony, when it was continually pale 
and gloomy for a whole Tear. The like hap- 
pened in Fuſftinian's Time, as Cedrenus writes; 
when for a whole Year together, the Sun 
was of a very dim and duskiſh Hue, as if 

Bb 3 he 


; 
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he had been in a perpetual Eclipſe: And, 


in the Time of Irene the Empreſs, it was fo 
dark for ſeventeen Days together, that the 
Ships loſt their Way in the Sea, and were 
ready to run one againſt another, as Theo- 
phanes reports. But the late accurate Diſ- 
covery of the Spots of the Sun by Scheiner, 


and the Appearing and Diſappearing of Fixt 


— 


Stars and Comets, and the Excurſions of theſe 
laſt, do argue it more than poſſible, that after 
ſome vaſt Periods of Time, the Sun may be 
{o inextricably inveloped by the Maculæ, that 
he may quite loſe his Light; and then you 
may caſily gueſs what would become of the 
Inhabitants of the Earth : For without his 
vivifick Heat, neither could the Earth put 
torth any Vegetables for their Suſtenance; 
neither if it could, would they be able to bear 
the Extremity of the Cold, which muſt needs 
be more rigorous, and that perpetually, than 
it is now under the Poles in Winter- time. 
But this Accident, tho' it would indeed extin- 
guiſh all Life, yet being quite contrary to a 
Diſſolution by Fire, of which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks, I ſhall paſs it over without farther 
Conſideration, and proceed to a Third, 
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Sec r. III. 


The Third poſſible Cauſe of the World's 
Deftruttion, the Eruption of the Central 


Fre. 


FAR H E Poſſibility of the Erup- 
ANN tion of the Central Fire, if 
| any ſuch there be, incloſed 
in the Earth. It is the Hy- 
bat be ſis of Monſicur des Car- 

du , that t. the he Earth was originally a Star, or 
he Globe of Fire, like the Sun, or one of the 
us Fixt Stars, ſituate in the Centre of a Vortey 
ut © continually whirling round with it. That by 
e; Degrees it was covered over, or incruftrated 
ar with Maculæ, ariſing on its Surface like the 
ds Scum on a boiling Pot, which ſtill increaſing 
in and growing thicker and thicker, the Star lo- 
e. ſing its Light and Activity, and, conſequently, 
n- the Motion of the celeſtial Vortex about it 
a growing more weak, languid, unable to reſiſt 
le the vigorous Incroachments of the neighbour- 
er ing Vortex of the Sun; it was at laſt drawn in, 
and wholly abſorpt by it, and forced to com- 
ply with its Motion, and make one in the 
Quire of the Sun's Satellites. This whole 
Hypotheſis L do utterly diſallow and reject. 
Neither did the Author himſelf (if we may 
believe him) think it true, that the Earth 
was thus generated. For he ſaith, inima 
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ad res naturales melius explicandas, earum 
cauſas altius his repetam quam ipſas unquam 
extitiſſe exiſtimem. Non enim dubium ef, 
uin mundus ab initio fuerit creatus cum 
omni ſua perfeftione, ita ut in es & Sol, & 
Terra, & Luna, & Stellz extiterint......, 
Fo: fides Chriſtiana nos docet ; hocque etiam 
ratio naturalis plane perſuadet. Attendendy 
enim ad immenſam Det potentiam, non poſſumus 
exiſtimare illum unquam quidguam fecifſe, quod 
non omnibus ſuis numeris fuerit abſolutum: 
That is, Moreover, for the better explicating 
of Natural Things, I ſhall bring them from 
igher or more remote Cauſes than I think they 
ever had. For there is no doubt, but the World 


was originally created in its full Perfection, fo 
that in it were contained both Sun and Moon, 


and Earth and Stars, &c. For this the Chri- 
iun Faith teacheth us, and this alſo Natural 


Reaſon doth plainly perſuade; for attending to 


lofophy. ; 


the immenſe Power of Gov, we cannot think 
that He ever made any thing that was not com- 


pleat in all Points, But though he did not 


believe that the Earth was generated, 0: 
formed according to his Hypotheſis, yet ſurely 
he was of Opinion, that it is at preſent. ſuct 
a Body as he repreſented it after its perfed 
Formation, via. with a Fire in the middle 
and ſo many ſeveral Cruſts or Coats incloſing 
it; elſe. would he have given us a meer Fig- 
ment or Romance inſtead of a Body of Phi- 
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Bur though I do reject the Hypothef ns yet 
the Being of a Central Fire in the Earth is 


not, ſo far as I underſtand, any way repug- 


nant to Reaſon or Scripture. For firſt of all, 

the Scriprure repreſents Hell as a Lake of 
Fire, Mark ix. 43, 44, Sc. Rev. xx. 10, 14, 
15. and likewiſe, as a low Place beneath the 
Earth. 80 P/al. Ixxxvi. 13. and Deut. xxxii. 
22. it is called the nethermoſt Hell, Proy. xv. 
24. The Way of Life is above to the Wiſe, that 
he may depart from Hell beneath. 2. Many of 
the Ancients underſtand that Article of the 


Creed, He deſcended into Hell, of our Sa- 


viour's Deſcent into that Local Hell beneath 
the Earth, where He triumphed over the De- 
vil, and all the Powers of Darkneſs. And, 
particularly, Irenæus interprets that Say ing 
of our Saviour, That the Son of Man ſhould 
be three Days in the Heart of the Earth, of 
his being three Days in the Middle of the 
Earth, which could not be meant ( /aith he) 
of the Sepulchre, becauſe that was hewn out 
of a Rock in its Superficres. 3. It is a received 
Opinion among the Divines of the Church 
of Rome, that Hell is about the Center of the 
Earth; inſomuch as ſome of them have been 
folicitous to demonſtrate, that there is room 
enough to receive all the Damned, by giving 
us the Dimenſions thereof. 

NxirkEx is it repugnant to the Hiſtory of 
the Creation in Geneſis. For tho' indeed Mo- 


/es doth mention * Water and Earth, as 


the 
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the Component Parts of this Body; yet doth 
he not affert, that the Earth is a ſimple, uni- 


form, homogeneous Body; as neither do we, 
when we ſay, Upon the Face of the Earth, 


or the like. For the Earth, we tee, is a Mass 
made up of a Multitude of different Species of 


Bodies, Metals, Minerals, Stones, and other 
Foſſils, Sand, Clay, Marl, Chalk, &c. which 
do all agree, in that they are conſiſtent and 
ſolid more or leſs, and are in that reſpect 


contradiſtinguiſned to Water; and together 


compound one Maſs, which we call Earth. 
Whether the interior Parts of the Earth be 
made up of 1o great a Variety of different 
Bodies, is to us altogether unknown. For 


tho' it be obſerved by Colliers, that the Beds 
of Coals lie one way, and do always dip 


towards the Eaſt, let them go never ſo deep; 
10 that, would it quit Coſt, and were it not 


for the Water, they ſay, they might purſue 


the Bed of Coals to the very Center of the 
Earth, the Coals never failing or coming 
to an End that way; yet that is but a raſh 
and ungrounded Conjecture. For, what is 
the Depth of the profoundeſt Mines, were 
they a Mile deep, to the Semidiameter of the 
Earth? not as One to Four thouſand. Com- 
paring this Obſervation of Dipping with my 


Notes about other Mines, I find that the 


Veins or Beds of all generally run Eaſt and 
Weſt, and dip towards the Eaſt. Of which, 


what Account ar Reaſon can we give, but 
the 
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the Motion of the Earth from Weſt to Eaſt? 


I know ſome ſay, that the Veins, for Exam- 
ple, of Tin and Silver, dip to the North, 
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tho they confeis they run Eaſt and Weſt, 


which is a thing I cannot underſtand, the 
Veins of thoſe Metals being narrow things. 
Sir Thomas Willoughby, in his forementioned'” 
Letter, writes thus: © I have talked 
* with ſome of my Colliers about the Lying 
of the Coal, and find, that generally the Baſ- 
ſet-End (as they call it) lies Weſt, and runs 


twenty Vards in Length to gain one in 
Depth; but ſometimes they decline a little 
from this Poſture ; for mine lie almoſt South- 
Weſt, and North- Faſt. T hey always ſink to 
the Faſt more or leſs. There may, therefore, 

for oug hl. know, be Fire about the Cen- 
tre of i th, as well as any other Body, 
if it cart a Pabulum, or Fewel there to 
maintain it. And why may it not? ſince the 
Fir boſc ſubterraneous Caverns of At- 
na, Veſuvins, Stromboli, Hecla, and other 
burning Mountains or Yulcano's, have found 
wherewith to feed them for Thouſands of 
Years. And as there are at ſome, tho' un- 
certain Periods of Time, violent Eruptions 
of Fire from the Craters of thoſe Mountains, 
and mighty Streams of melted Materials 
poured forth from thence : So, why may 
not this Central Fire in the Earth, (it any 
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f ſuch there be) n aceidentali extra- 
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ordinary Supplies of convenient Fuel, either 
from ſome inflamable Matter within or from 
without, rend the thick exterior Cortex 
which impriſons it, or finding ſome Vents 
and Iſſues, break forth and overflow the 
whole Superficies of the Earth, and burn up 
all Things. This is not impoſſible; and 
we have ſeen ſome Phenomena in Nature 
which bid fair towards a Probability of it. 
For, what ſhould be the Reaſon of new Stars 
appearing and diſappearing again? as that no- 
ted one in Caſſiopeia, which at firſt ſhone with 
as great a Luſtre as Venus, and then by De- 
grees diminiſhing, after ſome two Years va- 
niſh'd quite away? But that by great Sup- 
plies of combuſtible Matter, the internal Fire 
ſuddenly increaſing in Quantit 4 
either found, or made its W 
Cracks or Veats of the Mack i 


cloſed it, and in an inſtant, as Mere, over- 
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flowed the whole Surface of the Sta ence 
proceeded that illuſtrious Light; h af- 


terwards again gradually decayed, its Supply 
failing. Whereas other newly appearing Stars, 
which either have a conſtant Supply of Mat- 
ter, or where the Fire hath quite diſſolved 
the Maculæ, and made them comply with 
its Motion, have endured for a long time, as 
that which now ſhines in the Neck of Cygnus, 
which appears and diſappears at certain In- 
tervals. | 4 
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Bur becaule it is not demonſtrable that 
there 1s any ſuch Central Fire in the Earth, 
I propoſe the Eruption thereof rather as a 
poſſible than probable Means of a Conflagra- 
tion : And proceed to the laſt Means whereby 
it may naturally be effected; and that is, 


StcCT. IV 


The Fourth Natural Cauſe of the World's Diſs 
ſolution, the Earth's Drineſs aud Inflag-r 
RY 


Re HE Drineſs and Inflamma- 

EA bility of the Earth under the 
Torrid Zone, with the Erup- 
28 tion of the Vulcauo's to ſet it 


— on fire. Thoſe that hold the 
Uelinatig of the Equator to the Ecliptick dai- 
ly to 19 8 ſo that after the Revolutions of 
ſome 8 they will jump and conſent, tell us, 
un- Beams lying perpendicularly and 
conſtantly on the Parts under the Equator, the 
Ground thereabout muſt needs be extremely 


parch'd and rendred apt for Inflammation. But 


for my part, I own no ſuch Decrement of In- 
clination. And the beſt Mathematicians of our 
Age deny, that there hath been any ſince the 


eldeſt Obſeryations that are come down to 


us. For tho, indeed, Prolemy and Hipparchus 
do make it more than we find it by above 
as Minutes, yet the Difference is not 


lo 
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ſo conſiderable, but that it may well be im- 
puted to the Difference of Inſtruments, or 
Obſervations in Point of Exactneſs. So that 
not having decreaſed for Eighteen hundred 


Years paſt, there is not the leaſt ground for 


Conjecture, that it will alter in Eighteen 
hundred Years to come, ſhould the World 
laſt ſo long. And yet if there were ſuch a 
Diminution, it would not conduce much (fo 
far as I can ſee) to the bringing on of a Con- 
flagration. For though the Farth would he 
extremely dried, and perchance thereby ren- 
dred more inflammable; yet the Air being 
by the ſame Heat as much rarified, would 
contain but few nitrous Particles, and ſo be 
inapt to maintain the Fire, which, we lee, 
cannot live without them : It being much 
deaded by the Sun ſhining upon it; and burn- 
ing very remilly in an 1 and hot 
Weather. For this Reaſon, in Southern Coun— 
tries, in extraordinary hot Seaſon the Air 
ſcarce ſafficeth for Ref] piration. To the clcar- 
ing up of this, let us a little conſider what 
Pin I ſroms to conſiſt of three different 


Sorts of Parts. 1. An extremely thin and 


{ubtil Body, whole Particles are in a very 
vehement and rapid Motion. 2. A (ſuppo- 
{ed) Nitrous Pabulum, or Fewel, which it 
receives from the Air. 3. A {ulphareous or 
unctuous Pihr/um, which it acts and preys 
upon, paſſing generally by the Name ol 
Fewel. This forementioned 1ubtil Body 


4 agita- 
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agitating the (ſuppoſed) Nitrous Particles it 
receives from the Air, doth by their Help, 
as by Wedges, to oſe that rude Similitude, 
penetrate the unctuous Bodies upon which 
it acts, and divide them into their immediate 


component Particles, and at length perchance 


into their firſt Principles ; Which Operation 
is called the Chymical Anatomy of mix'd 
Bodies. So we ſee Wood, for Example, di- 
vided by Fire into Spirit, Oil, Water, Salt, 
and Earth. 

T Rar Fire cannot live wich thoſe Par- 
ticles it receives from the Air, is manifeſt, in 
that, if you preclude the Acceſs of all Air, it 


1s extinguiſhed immediately : And in that, 


where and when the Air is more charged 
with them, as in cold Countries, and cold 
Weather, the Fire rages moſt: That likewiſe 
it cannot be continued without an unctuous 
Pabulum, or Fewel, I appeal to the Experi- 
ence of all Men. 

Nov then, in the rarified Air in the Tor- 
rid Zone, the nitrous Particles being propor- 
tionably ſcattered and thin ſet, the Fire that 
might be kindled there would burn but very 
languidly and remiſly, as we ſaid juſt now: 
And fo the Eruptions of Vulcano's, if any ſuch 
happened, would not be like to do half the 
Execution there that they would do in cold 
Countries. And yet I never read of any 
ſpreading Conflagration cauſed by the Erup- 
tions of any Vulcans Ss, either in hot Coun- 

tries, 
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tries or in cold. They uſually caſt out 


abundance ot thick Smoak, like Clouds dark- 


ning the Air; and likewiſe Aſhes and Stones, 
ſometimes of a vaſt Bigneſs; and ſome of 


them, as Veſuvius, Floods of Water; others, 


(as Atna) Rivers of melted Materials, run- 
ning down many Miles: As for the Flames 
that iſſue out of their Mouths at ſuch Times, 


they are but tranſient, and mounting up- 


wards, ſeldom ſet any thing on fire. 

Bur not to inſiſt upon this, I do affirm, 
that there hath not as yet been, nor for the 
future can be, any ſuch Drying or Parching 
of the Earth under the Torrid Zone, as ſome 
may imagine. That there hath not yet been, 


1 appeal to Experience, the Countries lying 


under the Courle of the Sun, being at this 
Day as fertile as ever they were, and wanting 
no more Moiſture now than of old they did; 
having as conſtant and plentiful Rains in their 
Seaſons as they then had. That they ſhall 


for the future ſuffer any more Drought than 


they have heretofore done, there is no Rea- 
ſon to believe or imagine; the Face of the 


Earth being not altered, nor naturally alter- 


able, as to the main, more at preſent than it 
was heretofore. I ſhall now add the Rea- 
ſon, why, I think, there can be no ſuch Ex- 
ſiccation of the Earth in thoſe Parts. It's 
true indeed, were there nothing to hinder 
them, the Vapours exhaled by the Sun- 


Beams in thoſe hot Regions, would be 
caſt 
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caſt off to the North, and to the South, a 
great way, and not fall down in Rain there, 
but towards the Poles: But the long and con- 
tinued Ridges or Chains of exceeding high 
Mountains are ſo diſpoſed by the great and 


| wiſe Creator of the World, as, at leaſt in our 


Continent, to run Eaſt and Weſt, as Gaſſen- 
dus in the Life of Peireskius well obſerves; 
ſuch are Atlas, Taurus, and the Alps, to 
name no more: They are, I ſay, thus diſpo- 
ſed, as if it were on purpoſe to obviate and 
ſtop the Evagation of the Vapours North- 
ward, and reflect them back again, ſo that 
they muſt needs be condenſed, and fall upon 
the Countries out of which they were ele va- 
ted. And on the South Side, being near the 
Sea, it is likely that the Wind, blowing for 
the moſt part from thence, hinders their Ex- 
curſion that way. This I ſpeak by Preſump- 
tion, becauſe in our Country, for at leaſt 
three Quarters of the Year, the Wind blows 
from the great Atlantick Ocean; which was 
taken Notice of by Julius Cæſar in the Fifth 
of his Commentaries, De Bello Gallico. Co- 


rus ventus, qui magnam partem omnis temporis 


in his locis flare conſuævit. 

As for any Deſiccation of the Sea, I hold 
that by meer natural Cauſes to be impoſſible, 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe a Tranſmutation of 
Principles or Simple Bodies, which for Rea- 


ſons alledged in a former Diſcourſe I cannot. 


allow. I was then, and am ſtill of Opinion, 
„„ Cc W 
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Parts of the Body to be divided, may be put 
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that Gop Almighty did at firſt create a cer. 
tain and determinate Number of Principles, 
or variouſly figured Corpulcles, intranſmu- 
table by the Force of any natural Agent, 
even Fire itſelf, (which can only ſeparate 
the Parts of heterogeneous Bedies) yet not 
an equal Number of each Kind of theſe Prin- 
ciples, but of ſome abundantly more, as of 
Water, Earth, Air, Ather; and of others 
fewer, as of Oil, Salt, Metals, Minerals, &c. 
Now, that thee may be ſome Bodies indi- 
viſible by Fire, is, I think, demonſtrable. 
For how doth or can Fire be ered to di- 
vide, one can hardly imagine any other way 
than by its ſmall Parts, by reaſon of their 
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to Compound Bodes, and ſeparating their 
Parts; which allowing, yet ſtill there is a 
Term of Magnitude, below which it cannot 
divide, viz. it cannot divide a Body into 
. Parts than thoſe whereof itſelf is 
compounded. For taking, ſuppoſe, one leaſt 
Part of Fire, tis clear that it cannot inſinuate 
itſelf into a Body as little or leſs than itſelf; 
and what is true of one, is true of all: I fay, 
we can imagine no other way than this, unlels 
perchance, by a violent Stroke or Shock, the 


into ſo impetuous a Motion, as to fall in ſun- p 
I 


der of themſelves into leſſer Particles than 
thoſe of the impellent Body are; which I wil 


not ſuppole at Pre: Now, it js poſſible 
that wi 
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that the Principles of ſome other Simple Bo- 
dies may be as ſmall as the Particles of Fire. 
But however that be, it is enough, if the Prin- 


ciples of Simple Bodies be, by reaſon of their 


perfe& Solidity, naturally indiviſible. Such a 
ſimple Body, I ſuppoſe Water, ſeparated from 
all heterogeneous Mixtures, to be: And con- 
ſequently the ſame Quantity thereof that was 
at firſt created, doth ſtill remain, and will 
continue always in Deſpight of all natural 
Agents, unleſs it pleaſes the Omnipotent Cre- 
ator to diſſolve it. And therefore there can 
be no Deſiccation of the Seas, unleſs by turn- 
ing all its Water into Vapour, and ſuſpending 
it in the Air; which to do, what an immenſe 
and long-continuing Fire would be requiſite ? 
to the Maintenance whereof all the inflam- 
mable Materials near the Superficies of the 
Earth would not afford Fuel enough. The 
Sun, we ſee, is fo far from doing it, that it 
hath not made one Step towards it theſe four 
thouſand Years, there being in all likelihood 
as great a Quantity of Water in the Ocean 
now, as was immediately after the Flood: 

And conſequently there would probably re- 
main as much in it, ſhould the World laſt 
four thouſand Years longer. 

Turs Fixedneſs and Intranfmutability of 
Principles ſecures the Univerſe from Diſſolu- 
tion by the prevailing of one Etement over 
another, and turning it into its own Nature; 
which otherwife it would be in continual 


Cc 2 Danger 
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Danger of. It ſecures likewiſe the Perpetui- 
ty of all the Species in the World, many of 
which, if their Principles were tranſmutable, 
might by ſuch a Change be quite loſt - And 
laftly, bars the Production or Creation of any 
new Species, as in the forementioned Trea- 
tile. | 
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Containing an Anſwer to the Second Que- 

_ ftion, Whether ſhall this Diſſolution be 

effefted by natural or by extraordinary 
Means, and what they [hall be? 


s to the Second Queſtion, 
= Whether ſhall this Diſſolu- 
tion be brought about and 
effected by natural or by 
extraordinary Means and In- 
ſtruments, and what thoſe Means and In- 
ſtruments ſhall be? I anſwer in brief, That 
the Inſtrumental Efficient of this Diſſolution 
ſhall be natural. For it is clear, both by 


| Scripture and Tradition, and agreed on all 


hands, that it ſhall be that Catholick Diſſol- 
vent, Fire. Now, tothe Being and Mainte- 
nance of Fire, there are four Things requi- 
ſite. 1. The aQiye Principle of Aber. 2. Air, 


or 


of the World. 


or 2 Nitrous Pabulum received from it : 
Theſe two being commixt together, are eyery 
where at hand. 3. Fuel, which, conſidering 


the Abundance of combuſtible Materials, 
which are to be found 1n all Places upon or 
under the Surface of the Earth, can nowhere 


be wanting. 4. The Accenſion, and the 
ſudden and equal Diffuſion of this Fire all 
the World over. And this muſt be the 


Work of Gop, extraordinary and miracu- 
lous. | 


Svc a Diſſolution of the World might 
indeed be effected by that natural Accident 
mentioned in the Anſwer to the precedent 
Queſtion, viz. The Eruption of the Central 
Fire. But becauſe it is doubtful, whether 


there be any ſuch Fire in the Middle of the 
Earth or no; and if there ever were, it is 
hard to give an Account, how it could be 
maintained in that infernal Dungeon for want 
of Air and Fuel. And, becauſe, if it ſhould 


break forth into the Conſiſtency of a thin 


Flame, it would in all Likelihood ſpeedily 
like Lightning mount up to Heaven, and 
quite vaniſh away ; unleſs we could ſuppoſe 
Floods, nay Seas of melted Materials, or 
liquid Fire, enough to overflow the whole 
Earth, to be poured forth of thoſe Caverns. 
For theſe Reaſons I reje& that Opinion, and 
do rather think that the Conflagration ſhall 
be effected by a ſuperficial Fire. Tho I muſt 


confeſs we read in Tacitus, Annal. 13. at the 
Cc 3 End, 
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End, of a fort of Fire that was not ſo apt to 
diſperſe and vaniſh. ------- © The City of the 
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© Inhonians in Germany (faith he) confederate 
with us was aflicted with a ſudden Diſaſter; 
for Fires iſſuing out of the Earth, burned 
Towns, Fields, Villages every where, and 
ſpread even to the Walls of a Colony newly 
built, and could not be extinguiſhed, neither 
by Rain nor River-Water, nor any other 
Liquor that could be employed, until for 
want of Remedy, or Anger of ſuch a Di- 
ſtraction, certain Peaſants caſt Stones afar off 
into it; then the Flame ſomewhat lackning, 
drawing near, they put it out with Blows 
of Clubs, and other like, as if it had been 
a wild Beaſt: Laſt of all, they threw in 
Cloaths from their Backs, which the more 
worn and fouler they were, the better they 
quenched the Fire.” I aſe. Dr. Hakewill's 


Tranſlation. 
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The Third Queſtion anſwer'd, Whether 
ſhall this Diſſolution be gradual and 


ſucceſſive, or momentaneous and ſudden? 


ASE HE Third Queſtion is, J/hether 


AGO] ſhall this Difſolution be gradual 
N = and ſucceſſive, or momentaneous 


2 aud ſudden? 

I axswer, The Scripture reſolves for the 
latter, The Day of the Loxp ſhall come as a 
Thief in the Night: A Similitude we have 
often repeated in Scripture, as in the tenth 
Verſe of this Chapter, in 1 Te. xv. 2. 
Rev. iii. 3. and xvi. 15. And the Reſurrecti- 
on and Change of Things, it is ſaid, ſhall 
be in a Moment, in the Twinkling of an Eye, 
1 Cor. xv. 52. Conſonant whereto both the 
Epicureans and Stoicks held their Diſſolutions 


of the World ſhould be ſudden and brief, as 


Lucretius and Seneca, in the Place foremen- 


tioned, tell us. And it is ſuitable to the Na- 
ture of Fire to make a quick Diſpatch of 


Things, ſuddenly to conſume and deftroy. 
AnD as it ſhall be ſudden, ſo allo ſhall it 

be unexpected, being compared to the Co- 

ming of the Flood in the Days of Noah, Mat. 


xxiv. 37, 38, 39. But as the Days of Noah were, 


Cc 4 { 
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fo ſalt alſo the Coming of the Son of Man be. 
For as in the Days that were before the Flood, 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in Marriage, until the Day that Noah 
entred into the Ark; and knew not until the 
Flood came and tosk them all away; ſo ſhall al- 
fo the Coming of the Son of Man be. And the 
raining of Fire and Brimſtone upon Sodom, 
Luke xvii. Theſſal. v. 3. For when they ſhall 
ſay Peace and Safety, then ſudden Deſtrudl ion 
cometh upon them as Travail upon a Woman 
with Child. Now, if it ſhall be thus ſudden 
and unexpected, it is not likely there ſhould 
be in Nature any manifeſt Tendency to it, or 
remarkable Signs and Fore-runners of it: For 
ſuch muſt needs ſtartle and awaken the 
World into an Expectation and Dread of it. 
'That there is at preſent no ſuch 'Tendency 
to Corruption, but that the World conti- 
nues ſtill in as good State and Condition as 
it was two thouſand Years ago, without the 
leaſt Impairment or Decay, hath been, as we 
before noted, without any Poſſibility of 
Contradiction, clearly made out and demon- 
ſtrated, by Dr. Hakewill in his Apology : 
And therefore, arguing from the paſt to the 
future, it will in all likelihood ſo continue 
two thouſand Years more, if it be ſo long to 
the Day of Doom ; and conſequently that 
Day (as the Scripture predicts ) will ſudden- 
ly and unexpectedly come upon the World. 
But if all theſe Prophecies (as Dr. Hammond 
affirms) 
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affirms) be to be reſtrained only to the De- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem, and the Fewiſh Poli- 
ty, without any farther Reſpe& to the End of 
the World, then indeed from thence we can 
make no Inferences or DeduQtions in refe- 
rence to that final Period. 


LIRIAS 
CH AP. VIII. 
The Fourth Queſtion Reſolved, Whether 


all there be any Signs or Fore-runners 


of the Diſſolution of the I, orld? 


. hs — F HE Fourth Queſtion is, Whe- 
N. 1 ther ſhall there be any Signs 

or Fore-runners of the Diſſo- 

lution of the World? 

: Ix order to the Anſwering 
of this 2 hc we ſhall diſtinguiſh Signs in- 
to Natural and Arbitrarious. 

i. NaTuzAL Signs, ſo the Aurora, or 
Dawning of the Day, is a Sign of the Sun- 
Riſing. Now, if the Diſſolution be effected 
in the Courſe of Nature, and by Natural 
Means, there will be ſome previous natural 
Signs of it. An old Houſe will threaten 
Ruin before it falls. The natural Death of 
Men, and all Animals, hath its Harbingers, 
and old * before their Diſſolution feel the 

Impreſ- 
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Impreſſions of Age; and proclaim to the 


World their approaching Fate, by Wrinkles, 
Gray Hairs, and Dimneſs of Sight. But we 
have formerly ſhewn, That there is no Con- 
ſeneſcency or Declenſion in Nature; but that 
the World continues ſtill as firm and ſtaunch 
as it was three thouſand Years ago; and 


why hereafter it ſhould founder and decay 


and conſequently that it ſhall be effected by 


more than it hath done for fo many Ages 
heretofore, what Reaſon can be given? It 
is not therefore likely there ſhould be any 
natural Signs of the Diflolution of the World, 


natural Means. 
2. Tarxs are Arbitrary Signs, as a Gar- 


land hung out is a Sign of Wine to be ſold. 


Now, if the Diffolution of the World be 
effected by Supernatural and Extraordinary 
Means, (as is moſt likely) the Signs of it 
muſt be arbitrarious. For though they may 
be natural Effects and Productions, yet Ve 


they not ſignify the Deſtruction of the World, 


if they were not ordered by Providence to 
happen at that time, and predicted as Fore- 
runners of it; with which otherwiſe they 
have no natural Connexion. Such Signs are, 


Matth. xxiv. the Sun being darken'd, and 


the Moon not giving her Light, and the Stars 


falling from Heaven, and the Shaking of the 


Powers of Heaven. Theſe, and many other 


Signs of His Coming, we find mentioned in 
Scripture ; but what the Meaning of theſe 
4 Ex- 
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Expreſſions may be, is not ſo clear. For 
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though ſome of them may be taken in a li- 


teral Senſe, yet it is manifeſt that others can- 
not. The Sun indeed may be ſo covered 
with a Macula, as to be quite obſcured ; 


and thereupon the Moon neceſſarily loſe her 


Light, which ſhe borrows only from the 
Sun- Beams: But how the Stars ſhould in a 
literal Senſe fall down from Heaven, is in- 
conceivable ; it being almoſt demonſtratively 
certain, that moſt of them are bigger than 
the whole Earth. We may therefore, keep- 
ing as near as we can to the Letter, thus in- 
terpret them. There ſhall be great Signs in 
Heaven, diſmal Eclipſes and Obſcurations of 
the Sun and Moon; new Stars and Comets 
ſhall appear, and others diſappear, and ma- 
ny fiery Meteors be ſuſpended in the Air. 
The very Foundations of the Earth ſhall be 
ſhaken, and the Sea ſhall roar and make a 


Noiſe. But I muſt not here diſſemble a great 


Difficulty : How can ſuch illuſtrious Signs 
and Fore-runners be reconciled to the Sud- 
denneſs and Unexpectedneſs of CRRIS 's 


Coming, and the End of the World ? Luke 


xxi. 25, After the Evangeliſt had told us, 
That there ſhall be Signs in the Sun, and in 
the Moon, and in the Stars, —— the Sea and 
the Waves roaring; he adds, as a Conſe- 


quent thereof, Ver. 26. Mens Hearts failing 


them for Fear, and for looking after thoſe 
Things that are coming on the Earth. And, 
indeed, 
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indecd, how could any Man poſſibly be bu- 


ried in fo profound a Lethargy of Senſleſs- 
neſs and Security, as by ſuch ſtupendous 


Prodigies not to be rowzed and awakened 


to an Expectation of ſome diſmal and tre- 
mendous Event? How could he ſing a Re- 
quiem to his Soul, and ſay Peace and Safe- 


ty, when the World ſo manifeſtly threa- 


tens Ruin about his Ears? For the recon- 
ciling of theſe Expreſſions to this ſudden 
Coming of our Saviour to Judgment, it 
were moſt conyenicnt to accept them in 
the Figurative and Metaphorical Senſe. For 
if we underſtand them of the Ruin and De- 
vaſtations of Cities and Countries, and 
Changes of Governments, the Subverſions 
of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, the Falls 
and Depoſings of Princes, Nobles, and great 
Men; theſe happening more or leſs in every 


Age, tho' the ſerious and inquiſitive Chri- 


ſtian, who ſearches and underſtands the Scri- 
ptures, may diſcern them to be the Signs of 
the World's Cataſtrophe, yet the careleſs and 
inconſiderate, the vicious and voluptuous are 
not like to be at all ſtartled or moved at them, 
but may notwithſtanding, looking upon them 
as ordinary and inſignificant Accidents, dor- 
mire in utramque aurem, ſleep ſecurely till the 


laſt Trump awaken them. Or it may be an- 


ſwered, That theſe Prophecies do belong 
ſo 
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of the World. 
ſo we are not concerned to anſwer that Ob- 


jection. 
TUD 
CHAIN. IK. 


The Fifth Queſtion anſwered : At what 
Period of Time ſhall the World be dif- 
ſolved ? 


HE Fiſth Queſtion is, At 
yil what Period of Time ſhall 
1 the World be diſſolved? I 
anſwer, This is abſolutely 
— 2 uncertain and undetermina- 
ble. Por — this Diſſolution ſhall be ef- 
fected by the extraordinary Interpoſition of 
Providence, it cannot be to any Man known, 


unleſs extraordinarily revealed. And our Sa- 


viour tells us, 'That of that Day and Hour 
knoweth no Man, no not the Angels of Hea- 
ven, &C. Matth. xxiv. 36. And again, Ads 
i. 17. It is not for us to know the Times and 
the Seaſons, which the Father hath placed in 


his own Power. And this Dr. Hakewilt brings 
as an Argument, that the World decays nor, 


neither tends to Corruption; becauſe, if it 
did, the Time of its actual Diſſolution might 


be collected and foretold; which, /aith he, 
the Scripture denies. We may inyert this 


Argu- 
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Argumentation, and infer, Becauſe the World 
doth not decay, therefore the Time of its 
Diſſolution cannot be known. 

Bur yet, notwithſtanding this, many have 


ventured to foretel the Time of the End of 


the World, of whom ſome are already con- 
fated, the Time prefix'd being paſt, and the 
World {till ſtanding. Ladtantius, in his Time, 
faid, Inftit. lib. 7. cap. 25. Ommnis enpecta- 
tio non amplius quam ducentorum videtur an- 


norum; The longeſt Expectation extends not 


farther than Two hundred Years. T he Con- 
tinuance of the World more than a Thou- 
ſand Years ſince, convinces him of a groſs 
Miſtake. Paulus Grebnerus, a high Preten- 
der to a Spirit of Prophecy, ſets it in the Year 
1613, induced thereto by a fond Conceit of 
the Numerical Letters in the Latin Word 
Fadicium. Other Enthuſiaſtical Perſons of 
our own Country have placed it in the 
Years 1646, and 1656. 'The Event ſhews 
how ungroundedly and erroneouſly. Others 


there are, whoſe Term is not yet expired, 


Du Mou- 


lin. 


and ſo they remain ſtill to be confuted. As 
thoſe who conceit, that the End of the World 
ſhall be when the Pole-Star ſhall come to 
touch the Pole of the Equator, which ( /ay 
they) ever ſince the Time of Hipparchus, 
hath approached nearer and nearer to it. 
That it doth ſo, I am not ſatisfied ; but if it 
doth, it is merely Accidental, and hath no 
Connexion with the End of the World, But 

the 
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the moſt famous Opinion, and which hath 
found moſt Patrons and Followers, even 
amongſt the Learned and Pious, is that of the 
World's Duration for Six thouſand Years. 
c For the ſtrengthning of which Conceit, they 
: tell us, That as the World was created in, 
fix Days, and then followed the Sabbath, ſo 
ſhall it remain Six thouſand Years, and then 
ſhall ſucceed the Eternal Sabbath. Heb. iv. 9. 
"Apz >imazimerey Saban, Ke There re- 
mains, therefore, a Reſt or Sabbath to the Peo- 
aj ple of GOD. Here we lee, that the Apoftle 
inſtitutes a Compariſon between the heaven- 
4 ly Reſt and the Sabbath. Therefore, as Gon 
reſted upon the Seventh Day, ſo mall all the 
if World of the Godly reſt after the Six Thou- 
1 ſandth Year. For he that hath entred into 
; his. Reſt, ceaſeth from all his Works, as Gov 
e || 4d from His. Of this Opinion were many 
7 of the Ancient Fathers, as I ſhewed before, 
grounding themſelves upon this Analogy be- 
| tween the Six Days of the Creation, and the 
abbath; and the Six Thouſand Years of the 
World's Duration. . and the Eternal Reſt : 
4 For, faith Irenæus in the Place before quo- 
ted, Hoc autem, (that is, the Hiſtory of the 
Six Days Creation, and ſucceeding Sabbath) 
7 ſt & preteritorum narratio, & faturorum Pro- 


” phetia. Dies enim unus mille annos ſignificat, 
5 feat Scriptura teftatur - 2: Pet. iii. 8. Pſal. | 
8 xc. 4. The Scriptures reckoning Days of 
+ One thouſand Years long, as in Verſe 8. of 


this 
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this Chapter, and in P/al. xc. 4. T his is 


likewiſe a received Tradition of the Fewiſh 
Rabbins, regiſtred in the Talmud, in the Trea- 
tiſe Sanhedrim, delivered (as they pretend) 
by the Prophet Elias the Tiſhbite to the Son 


of the Woman of Sarepta, whom he raiſed 


from the Dead, and by him handed down to 
Poſterity. I rather think with Reuterus, that 
the Author of it was ſome Rabbi of that 


Name. The Tradition is, Sex millia anno- 


rum erit mundus: & uno millenario vaſiatio, 


i. e. Sabbathum Dei. Duo millia inane : Duo 
millia Lex Duo millia dies Meſſizg. Two 
thouſand Years Vacuity : Two thouſand Years 
of the Law : Two thouſand Years the Day of 
the Meffah. But they ſhoot far wide: For, 


according to the leaſt Account, there paſſed 
a far greater Number of Years before the 


Law was given, 2513, ſaith Reuterus; and 
on the contrary, leſs Time from the Law to 
the Exhibition of the Meſjah. All theſe 


Proofs laid together, do ſcarce ſuffice to make 


up a Probability. Neither do thoſe Rabbinical 


Collections from the fix Letters in wwox2 


the firſt Word of Geneſis, or from the fix 
Alephs i in the firſt Verſe of that Book, each 
ſignifying a thouſand Years; or from the 
ſix firſt Patriarchs in the Order of the Ge- 
nealogy to Enoch, who was caught up to 
Heaven, and found no more, add much 
Weight to this Opinion. S. Auſtin very mo- 


_ deftly concludes, after a Diſcuſſion of this 
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Point concerning the World's Duration; 
Ego tempora dinumerare non audes : Nec alt= 
quem Prophetam de hac re numerum annorum 
exiſtimo prefinivifſe. Nos ergo, quod ſire nos 
Dominus noluit, libenter neſciamus. I dare not 
calculate and determine Times : Neither do T 
think, that concerning this Matter, any Pro- 
het hath predicted and defined the Number of 
Years. What therefore the Lox v would not 
have us to know, let us willingly be ignorant 
of. 
25 vr though none but preſumptuous Per- 
ſons have undertaken peremptorily to deter- 
mine that Time, yet was it the common and 
received Opinion and Perſuaſion of the An- 
cient Chriſtians, that that Day was not far 
off: And had they been to limit it, they 
would hardly have been induced to ſet the 
Term ſo forward and remote from their 
own Age, as by Experience we find it proves 
to be; but in their own Times, or ſhortly af- 
ter: And many Places df Scripture ſeem to 
favour that Opinion; ſo that ſome have pre- 
ſumed to ſay, That the Apoſtles themſelves 
were at firſt miſtaken in this Particular, till 
after farther Illumination they were better 
informed. But though this be too bold a 
Conceit, yet that the Churches, at leaſt ſome 
of them, did at firſt miſtake the Apoſtles 
Meaning, in their Sermons and Epiſtles con- 
cerning this Point, and ſo underſtand them, 


as to think that the End of the World and 
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Final Judgment was at hand, appears from 


2 Te. ii. 2. I beſeech you, Brethren, that ye 
be not ſoon ſhaken in Mind, or be troubled, nei- 
ther by Spirit, nor by word, nor by Letter, as 


from us, as that the Day of CHRIST 1s at 


hand. We ſee the Apoſtle labours to recti- 
fy, and for the future to prevent this Mi- 
ſtake: So, likewiſe, the Apoſtle Peter, in 
the 8th and goth Verſes of this Chapter. 


And yet this Opinion had taken ſuch deep 


Root in them, that it was not eaſy to be 
extirpated; but continued for ſome Ages in 
the Church. Indeed, there are ſo many Pla- 
ces in the New Teſtament which ſpeak of 
the Coming of Cxxisr as very ncar, that 
if we ſhould have lived in their Time, and 
underſtood them all as they did, of his Co- 
ming to judge the World, we could hardly 
tiene ayoided being of the ſame Opinion, 
But if we apply them (as Dr. Hammond 
doth) to His Coming to take Vengeance on 
His Enemies, then they do not hinder, but 


that the Day of Judgment, I mean the Gene- 


ral Judgment, may be far enough off. So 1 
leave this Queſtion unreſolved, concluding, 
that when that Day will come GOD only 


knows, 
6 
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How far this Conflagration ſhall extend. 


SIxT# Queſtion is, How 
far ſhall this Conflagration 
extend? Whether to the E- 
thereal Heavens, and all the 
Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, or to the Aereal only? 

I answer, If we follow ancient Traditi- 
on, not only the Earth, but alſo the Heavens 
and heavenly Bodies will be involved in one 
common Fate, as appears by thoſe Verſes 
quoted out of Lucretius, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 

Or Chriſtians, ſome exempt the Ethereal 
Region from this Deſtruction; for the two 
following Reaſons, which I ſhall ſet down in 
Reuteruss Words: 1. Becaule in this Chap- 
ter the Conflagration is compared to the 
Deluge in the Time of Noah. But the De- 
luge extended not to the upper Regions of 
© the Air, much lefs to the Heavens, the Wa- 
ters ariſing only fifteen Cubits above tha 
Tops of the Mountains, if ſo much. There- 
fore neither ſhall the Conflagration tran- 
ſcend that Term.“ So Beza, upon 2 Pet. 
iii. 6. Tantum aſcendet ille ignis quantum aqua 
altior ſupra omnes montes. That Fire ſhall 
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aſcend as high as the Waters ſtood above the 
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Mcuntains, This Paſſage I do not find in 


the laſt Edition of his Notes. The ordinary 
Gloſs allo upon theſe Words, 2 Theſſ. i. 2 


In flaming Fire rendring Vengeance, faith, 


Chriflum venturum precedet ignis in mundo 
gui tantum aſcendet quantum aqua in diluvio. 
There ſhall a Fire go before CHRIS when 
He comes, which ſhall reach as high as did the 
Water in the Deluge. And S. Jug in De 
Civit. Dei lib. 20. cap. 18. Petrus etiam com- 
memorans factum ante diluvium, videtur ad- 
monuifſe quodammeds, quatenus in fire hujus 
fecult iſtum mundum periturum He cCredamus. 
Peter alſv mentioning the ancient Deluge, 
ſeems in a manner t6 have adviſed us how i: 
at the Conſummation of Time, we are to believe 
this World ſhall periſh. 

Bur this Argument is of no Force, be- 
caule it is not the Apoſtic's Deſign in that 
Place to dclcribe the Limits of the Confla- 
gration, but only againſt Scoffers, to ſhew, 
that the World ſhouid one Day periſh by Fire, 
as it had of old been deſtroyed by Water. 

2. Tur ſecond Reaſon is, ©* Becauſe the 
heavenly Bodies are not ſubje& to Paſſion, 
Alteration, or Corruption. They can con- 
tract no Filth, and ſo need no Expurgation 
© by Fire. 

To this we anſwer, not in the Words of 
Reuter, but our own; That it is an idle and 
ill- grounded Conceit of the Peripateticks, 


a «x 


That the Heavenly Bodies are of their own | 
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Nature incorruptible and unalterable: For on 


the contrary it is demonſtrable, that many 


of them are of the ſame Nature with the 
Earth we live upon, and the moſt pure, as 
the Sun, and probably too the fix'd Stars, 
ſuffer Alterations; macule, or opaque Con- 
cretions being commonly generated and diſ- 
lolved in them. And Comets frequently, 
and ſometimes New Stars, appear in the 
Ethereal Regions. So that theſe Arguments 
are inſufficient to exempt the Heavens from 
Diſſolution ; and on the other ſide, many 
Places there are in Scripture which ſeem to 
ſubject them thereto: As P/al. cii. 25, 26. 
recited Hebr. i. 10. which hath already often 
been quoted, The Heavens are the Works 


of Thy Hands; They ſhall per iſh. Matth. 


xxiv. 35. Heaven and Earth ſhall paſs away. 
Tha. Ixv. 17. and li, 6. The Heavens ſhall va- 
iſh away like Smoak. Vet am I not of Opi- 
nion, that the laſt Fire ſhall reach the Hea- 
vens; they are too far diſtant from us to 
ſuffer by it : Nor indeed doth the Scripture 
affirm it; but where it mentions the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Heavens, it expreſſeth it by ſuch 
Phraſes as ſeem rather to intimate, that it 
ſhall come to paſs by a Conſeneſcency and 
Decay, than be effected by any ſudden and 


violent Means. Pal. cii. 25, 26. They all 
ſhall wax old as doth a Garment, &c. Though 
I confeſs nothing of Certainty can be gather- 
ed from ſuch Expreſſions: For we find the 
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ſame uſed concerning the Earth, Ig. Ii. 
The Heavens ſhall vaniſh away like ee 
and the Earth ſhall wax old as doth a Gar- 
ment, The Heavenly Bodies are none of 
them uncorruptible and eternal; but may 
in like manner as the Earth be conſumed and 


deſtroyed, at what Times, and by what 


Means, whether Fire, or ſome other Element, 


Yard in his Common Places, and Dr. Hake- 


the Almighty hath decreed and ordered. 
Cuan Xt 
Whether ſball the whole World be con- 


ſumed and annihilated, or only refined 
and 1 


HER E remains now only the 
8 ET Seventh Queſtion to be reſolved, 
wo Whether ſhall the World be 

= || wholly conſumed, burnt up and 

eſtroyed, or annihilated ; or on- 
ly ef purified, or renewed ? To this I an- 
{wer, That the latter Part ſeems to me more 
probable, viz. That it ſhall not be deſtroyed 


and annihilated, but only refined and purified. 


I know what potent Adverſaries I have in 
this Cale. I need name no more than Ge- 


will in his Apology, and the Defence of it, 
who 
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who contend carneſtly for the Abolition or 
Annihilation. But yet upon the whole Mat- 
ter, the Renovation or Reſtitution ſeems to 
me moſt probable, as being moſt conſonant 
to Scripture, Reaſon, and Antiquity. The 
Scripture [peaks of an dmygmzgors, or Reſti- 
tution, Ads iii. 21. Whom the Heavens muſt 
contain until the Time of the Reſtitution of all 
Things, 1peaking of our Saviour; and n- 
Myorioac, or Regeneration of the World, the 
very Word the Szoicks and Pythagoreans uſe 
in this Caſe, Matt. xix. 28, 29. Verily, I ſay 
unto you, That ye which have follow'd me, in 
the Regeneration, when the Son of Man ſhall 
fit en the Throne of his Glory, ye alſo ſhall ſit 
upon twelve Thrones, &c. Plal. cii. 26. A. 
a Veſture ſhalt thou change them, and they 
ſhall be changed. Which Words are again ta- 
ken up and repeated, Heb. i. 12. Now it 
is one thing to be changed, another to be 
annihilated and deſtroyed, I Cor. vii. 31. u- 
yet T9 Hua 15 xops TETs, The Faſhion 
of this World paſſeth away. As if he had 
laid, It ſhall be transfigured, or its ontward 
Form changed, not its Matter or Subſtance 
deſtroyed. Ita. Ixv. 17. Behold I create new 
Heavens and a new Earth, and the former 
all not be remembred, nor come into Mind. 
Ifa. xlvi. 22. As the new Heavens and new 
Earth, which ] ſhall make, ſhall remain be- 
fore me. To which Places the Apoſtle Peter 


ſeems to refer in thoſe Words, 2 Pex. iii. 13. 
Dd 4 Neves 
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Nevertheleſs we, according to His Promiſe, look 


for new Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein 


dwelleth Righteouſneſs. This new Heaven 
and new Earth we have allo mentioned, Rev. 
X11. I. And I [aw a new Heaven and a new 


Earth; for the firſt Heaven and the firſt Earth 


were paſſed away, and there was no more Sea, 


Theſe Places, I confeſs, may admit of an 


Anſwer or Solution by thoſe who are of a 
contrary Opinion, and are anſwered by 
Dr. Hak-will ; yet all together, eſpecially 
being back'd by ancient Tradition, amount 
to a high Degree of Probability. I omit that 
Place, Rom. viii. 21, 22. The Creature it ſelf 
«fp ſhall be delivered from the Bondage of 
orruption, into the glorious Liberty of the Sons 
of GOD: Tho' it be accounted the ſtrongeſt 
Proof of our Opinion, becauſe of the Obſcu- 
nty and Ambiguity thereof. 
2. Fox Antiquity, I have already given 
many Teſtimonies of the ancient Fathers 


and Doctors of the Church, and could, if 


Need were, produce many more, the whole 
Stream of them running this way. And tho' 
Dr. Hakewill faith, That if we look back to 
higher Times before S. Hierom, we ſhall not 
ealily find any one who maintained the 
World's Renovation; yet he hath but two 
Teſtimonies to alledge for its Abolition ; the 
one out of Hilary upon the P/alms, and the 


other on. of Clemens his Recognitions. To 


this Reſtitution of the World, after the Con- 
| | | k flagration, 
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flagration, many alſo of the Heathen Phi- 
loſophers bear Witneſs, whoſe Teſtimonies 
Mr. Burnet hath exhibited in his Theory of 
the Earth, lib. 4. cap. 5. Of the Stoicks, 
Chtyſippus de Providentia, ſpeaking of the 
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vers, us 5 wv e Mmgmzga , NY. 
We, after Death, certain Periods of Time be- 
ing come about, ſhall be reſtored to the Form 
we now have. To Chryſippus, Stobaus adds 
Zeno and Cleanthes, and comprehends toge- 
ther with Men all natural Things, Zivan, #, 
Kaeay be, 2 XP ip 2 Soicy 2 
Canter, of sig U ro d , A Ct 
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Degree iv* Leno, and Cleanthes, and Chry- 
ſippns, were of Opinion, That the Nature or 
Subſtance of Things changes into Fire, as it 
were into a Seed; and out of this again, ſuch 
a World or Frame of Things is efjeted as was 


before. This Revolution of Nature, Anto- 


ninus, in his Meditations, often calls > 77 
ecodriuy TINY erveciey T CA, The Periodical 


Regeneration of all Things. And * Origen,» jy, ,. 


againſt Celſus, faith of the Stoicks in general, 
Þan 5 i Im & Ems 47 ny C b 
TY Juvrôg yea, „ Eng auth AaygT puny 
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S wan The Stoicks ſay, That at certain 


Pericds of Time there is a Conflagration f the 
Univerſe ; and after that a Reſtitution thereof 
| having 
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having exa&ly the ſame Diſpoſition and Furni- 
ture the former World had. More to the like 
Purpoſe concerning the $7oicks,..we have in 

"=P: * Enſebius out of Numenius. Nature, ſaith 

Vang. ESA 1 BY 

4. 15. he, FerUurns eis r avacxny Cxriviy Y ¹,ẽç— 
oe EvieuTly I weyior, x8 d an during Ab 
eig a THAW We?) h aorongrzigaog E D ADS 
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rie Tαν 7 mg ce 4# diffs dev 
axg mu ravoz, J the Reſurrection which makes 
the great Year, wherein there is again a Reſti- 
tution made from itſelf alone to itſelf. For re- 
turning according to the Order wherein it be- 
gan firſt to frame and diſpoſe Things, (as Rea- 

fon would) it again obſerves the ſame OEconomy 
or Adminiſtration; the like Periods returning 
eternally without ceaſing, He that deſires more 
_ Authorities of the Heathen Philoſophers and 
Poets, in Cenfirmation of the World's Reſti- 
tution after the Conflagration, may conſult 
the ſame Mr. Burnet in the Place fore-quoted ; 
where he alſo ſhews, that this Doctrine of 
the Mundane Periods was received by the 
Grecians from the Nations they call Barba- 
rous. Pythagoras, ſaith Porphyry, brought it 
firſt into Greece: And Origen witneſſeth of 
the Egyptian Wiſe Men, that it was delivered 
by them. Laertius out of Theopompus re- 
lates, That the Per ſian Magi had the ſame 
Tradition; and Bero/#s faith, that the Chat- 


| deans alſo. In fine, among all the barbarous 
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Nations, who had among them any Perſon 


or Sect, and Order of Men noted for Wiſe 
dom or Philoſophy, this Tradition was cur- 


rent. The Reader may conſult the Book we 
refer to, where is a notable Paſſage taken 
out of Plutarch's Tractate, De Iſide & Ofiride, 
concerning a War between Oromazes and 
Arimanius, ſomewhat parallel to that men- 
tioned in the Revelation between Michael 
and the Dragon. 

3. Tur Reſtitution of the World ſeems 
more conſonant to Reaſon than its Abolition. 
For if the World were to be annihilated, what 
needed a Conflagration? Fire doth not de- 
{troy or bring things to nothing, but only ſe- 
paiate their Parts. The World cannot be 
aboliſhed by it, and therefore had better been 
annihilated without it. Wherefore the Scri- 
pture mentioning no other Diſſolution than 
is to be effected by the Inſtrumentality of 
Fire, it's clear, we are not to underſtand any 
utter Abolition or Annihilation of the World, 
but only a Mutation and Renovation, by thoſe 


Phraſes of periſhing, paſſing away, difſolving, 
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being no more, &c. They are to be no more 


in that State and Condition they are now in. 

4. TukkxE muſt be a material Heaven, 
and a material Hell left. A Place for the 
glorified Bodies of the Bleſſed to inhahit and 
converſe in; and a Place for the Bodies of the 


Damned, a Nopal, or Priſon for them to 


be mut up in. Now, if the Place of the 
Bleſſed 
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Hom, II. 


Hakewills 


SIN 
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Bleſſed be an Empyreal Heaven far above 


theſe viſible Heavens, as Divines generally 


hold; and the Place of the Damned be be- 
neath, about the Middle of the Earth, as is 
the Opinion of the School-Men, and the 
Church of Rome, and as the Name Inferi im- 
ports, and as the ancient Heathen deſcribed 
their Tartarus, 


els THOTHORY NeeperTa 
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Then when all the intermediate Bodies ſhall 
be annihilated, what a ſtrange Univerſe ſhall 


we have? conſiſting of an immenſe Ring of 


Matter, having inthe Middle a yaſt Vacuity, 
or Space void of all Body, fave only one 
ſmall Point for an infernal Dungeon. Thoſe 
that are of this Opinion have too narrow and 
mean Thoughts of the Greatneſs, T had almoſt 
ſaid Immenſity of the Univerſe, the glorious 
and magnifick Product of the Creator's Al- 
mighty Power; and are too partial to them- 
ſelves, to think the whole World was created 
for no other End but to be ſerviceable to 
Mankind: But of this I have ſaid ſomewhat 
in a former Diſcourſe, and therefore ſhall 
not at preſent enlarge upon it. 
Bor let us hear what they have to ſay for 
the Abolition. 

Trxix firſt and moſt bey Argument is is 


taken from the End of the World's Creation, 
which 


of the World. 


which was partly and chiefly the Glory of 
the Creator, and partly the Uſe of Man, the 
Lord Deputy, as it were, or Viceroy thereof. 
Now for the Glory of the Creator, it being by 
the admirable Frame of the World manifeſt- 
ed unto Man, Man being removed out of the 
World, and no Creature being capable of 
ſuch a Manifeſtation beſides him, we cannot 
imagine to what Purpoſe the Frame itſelf 
ſhould be left, and reftored to a more per- 
fect Eſtate. The other End, being for Man's 


Le, either to ſupply his Neceſſity in Matter 


of Diet, of Phyſick, of Building, of Appa- 
rel; or for his Inſtruction, Direction, Re- 
creation, Comfort and Delight; or laſtly, 
that therein, as in a Looking-glaſs, he might 
contemplate the Wiſdom, the Goodneſs and 
Power of Gop; when he ſhall attain that 
bleſſed Eſtate, as he ſhall have no farther 
Uſe of any of theſe, enjoying perfect Happi- 
neſs, and ſeeing Gop as He is, Face to Face, 
the {ſecond or ſubordinate End of the World's 
Being muſt needs be likewiſe fruſtrate. And 
what other End can be given or concei ved 
for the remaining or reſtoring thereof? Sc. 
To this I anſwer, there may be an End of 
the reſtoring of the World, tho' we are not 
able to find out or dete what. We 


are too ſhort- ſighted to penetrate the Ends of 


Gop. There may be a new Race of Rational 
Animals brought forth to act their Parts 


upon this Stage, which may giye the Crea- 
tor 
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tor as much Glory as Man ever did or could. 
And yet if there ſhould be no material and 
viſible Rational Creature made to inhabit the 
Earth, there are Spiritual and Intellectual Be- 
ings, which may be as buſy, and as much 
delighted in ſearching out, and contempla- 


ting the Works of Gop in this new Earth, 


and rendring Him the Praiſe of His Wiſdom 
and Power, as Man could be. Theſe Things 
we may conjecture ; but we mult leave it to 
the only wiſe Gop to determine what Uſe 
ſhall be made of it. It ſeems to me to be too 
great Preſumption, and over-valuing our- 
ſelves, to think that all this World was ſo 
made for us, as to have no other End of its 
Creation, or that Gop could not be glorified 


but by us. 


Turs firſt and ina Argument being 
anſwered, the ſecond admits of an eaſy So- 
lution. They enquire whether the Vegeta- 
bles, and Creatures endued with Senſe, ſhall 
all be reſtored, or ſome only ? namely "op 
as ſhall be found in Being at the Day o 
Judgment. If all, where ſhall we 00 
Stowage for them? Surely we may in this 
caſe properly apply that which the Evangeliſt 
in another uſeth figuratively, if they ſhould 
all be reſtored, even the World itſelf could 
not contain the T hings which ſhould be re- 


ſtored. If ſome only, then would I gladly 


know, why thoſe ſome ſhould be vouchſafed 


this great Honour, and not all, or how thoſe 


. Creatures 


of the World. 


Cie without a Miracle ſhall be re- 
ſtrain'd from propagating and multiplying, 
and that infinitely in their Kinds by a perpe- 
tual Generation. Or laſtly, How the ſeve- 
ral Individuals of theſe Kinds, ſhall, contrary 
to their Primitive Nature, live and dure i im- 
mortally ? 

To all this I anſwer, That not only all 
Animals, but all Vegetables too, yea, and 
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their Seeds alſo, will doubtleſs be mortified 


and deſtroyed by the Violence of the Confla- 
gration; but that the ſame ſhould be reſto- 


red, and endued with eternal Life, I know 


no Reaſon we have to belieye; but rather 


that there ſhould be new ones produced, ei- 


ther of the ſame with the former, or of dif- 
ferent Kinds, at the Will, and by the Power 
of the Almighty Creator, and for thoſe Ends 
and Uſes for which He ſhall deſign. them. 
This Queſtion being anſwered in this man- 
ner, all that follows concerning the Earth 
CO without any Furniture or Inhabi- 
tants, &c. falls to the Ground. So I have 
ilar theſe ſeven Queſtions concerning 


the Diſſolution of the World; there remains 


now only the Inference or Uſe of the prece- 


dent Doctrine. 


CE Ap. 


The Apoſile's Inference from the prece- 


dent Doctrine. 


Come now to the Inference the 
Apoſtle makes from the prece- 


Perſons ought we to be in all holy 
Converſation and Godlineſs ? One 
Word here needs a little Explication, and 
that is Holy. What is meant by a Holy Con- 
very?” 5 | 

Horrxess is an Equivocal Term. It is 
attributed either to Gop, or to the Crea- 
ture. When it is attributed to Gop, it ſig- 
nifies either, 2 nt. | 

1. Tur unſpotted Purity of His Nature, 
and the conſtant and immutable Rectitude 
of His Will. So it is taken, 1 John iii. 3. 
And every Man that hath this Hope in him, 
purifieth himſelf as He is pure And, 1 Pet. 
i. 15. As He, which called you is Holy, ſo be 
ye Holy in all manner of Converſation ; becauſe 
it is written, Be ye Holy, for I am Holy. Plal. 
cxlv. 17. The Loxp 7s Righteous in all His 
Ways, and Holy in all His Works. 

2. His Sovereign Majeſty and Greatneſs 
appearing in His tranſcendent Wiſdom and 
Power, in His Supreme and Abſolute Domi- 

4 . nion 


dent Doctrine. What manner f 
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nion over all things: Inreſpe& whereof, He 
is called the Holy One of Iſrael, and His Name 
is ſaid to be Holy: That is, to be invoked 
with the greateſt Reyerence. Holy and Re- 
verend is His Name. Becauſe of this His 
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Greatneſs and Excellency, He is to be wor- 


ſhipped, and adored with the moſt ſubmiſſive 
Humility and Veneration, with a tranſcendent 
and incommunicable Worſhip and Devo- 
tion. _ 

Wren Holineſs is attributed to Creatures, 
it ſignifies either an Inherent and Inward, or 
2 Relative or Outward Holinels. 

1. InaexeNT or Inward Holineſs is a Con- 


formity of Heart and Lite to the Will of 


Gop: Or, as * others define it, An habitual * Bi 


ilkin's 


Frame of Mind, whereby we are fitted for ier, 
Virtuous Actions, but more eſpecially for Chara. 


the Duties of Religion. Indeed, Holineſs 
doth always include a Reference to Gop. 

2. ReLative or Outward Holineſs reſults 
from a Separation and Setting apart any 


thing from a prophane and common, and 


applying it to a ſacred or religious Uſe. For, 
the Majeſty of Gop, - who at firſt created, and 
continually ſuſtains and governs all things, 
being ſo great and inviolable, all Perſons, 
Things and Times, and Places and Ceremo- 
nies, ſeparated and appropriated: to His Ser- 
vice and Worſhip, are by all Nations eſteem- 
ed Sacred, and to have a Character of Holi- 
neſs imprinted on them. | 
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By Holineſs, in this Place, is to be under- 


ſtood an inherent Holineſs, which is well de- 
fined by Dr. Outram, A Conformity of Heart 


and Life to the Will of Gop. I ſhall not 


diſcourſe at large concerning a holy Conver— 
ſation, nor inſtance Particulars wherein it 
conſiſts. That would be to write a Body of 
Practical Divinity. I ſhall, therefore, at pre- 
ſent, ſuppoſe the Reader ſufficiently inſtru- 
ted in that. My Buſineſs ſhall be to ſhey 
the Strength of the Apoſtle's Inference. 

Ir may be ſaid, Mow doth this Diſſolution 
concern us, who may, perchance, be dead and 
rotten a 'Thouſand Years before it comes? 
What have we to do with it ? 

1 ANSWER, It concerns us, 1. Becauſe, it's 
poſſible, it may happen in our Ti imes; it may 
ſurprize us before we are aware. The pre- 
ciſe Time thereof is uncertain. And it ſhall 
be ſudden and unexpected, coming as a Thief 
in the Night, as we have before ſhewn; 
Therefore, we ought always to be upon our 
Guard, 76 have our Loins girt about, and our 
Lights burning. This Uſe the Scripture, in 
many Places, makes of the Uncertainty. of 
the Time of CHRIS 1's Coming, Lake xii, 
40. Be ye therefore ready: For the Son if 
Man cometh at an Hour when ye think nt. 
Luke xxi. 34, 35. Aud take bee to your. 

elves, left at any time your Hearts be 175 
charged with Surfeiting and Drunkenneſs, ani 
Cares of this Life, and ſo that Day come ufo" 
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you unawares. For as a Snare ſhall. 
on. all them that dwell on the whole Earth. 


Parallel whereto are Matth. xxiv. 42. and 


Mark xiii. 33, 35. That it ſhall come is cer- 
tain, when it ſhall come is uncertain, and it 
every day draws nearer and nearer; therefore, 
it is not Wiſdom to remove the Evil Day far 
from us: And as in reference to the Day of 
Death, it is an uſual and prudent Advice, ſo 
to live every Day, as if it were our laſt Day; 
or at leaſt, as we would not be afraid to do 
ſhould it be fo: Becauſe, we are ſure, that 
one Day will be our laft, and, for ought we 
know, the preſent may be it. So, hkewile, 
it is rational Counſel, in reſpect of the End 
of the World, ſo to prepare ourſelves for it 
by a holy Con verſation, that we may get 
above the Terror and Dread, which will 
otherwiſe attend the Apprehenſion of the Ap- 
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all it come 


proach of it; and that we may be provided | 


againſt the worft that may follow, and be ſe- 


cure come what can come. 

Secondly, It concerns us, ſhould it be a 
Thouſand Years to come: Becauſe then is 
the general Reſurrection both of the Juſt and 
Unjuft, Ad, xxiv. 15. and the general Judg- 


ment, When we muſt all appear before the 


dreadful Tribunal of Cuxrsr, that every one 


may receive the Things done in his Body, ac- 


cording to that he hath done, whether it be good 


or bad, 2 Cor. v. 10. which, Rom. ii. 5. is 
called the Revelation of the righteous Fudg- 
"WS 0 nent 
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ment of Gov. Who will render to every Man 
according to his Deeds, &c. Upon this Ac- 
count, I ſay, it concerns us much how we 
have our Converſation here. 


Firſt, As we hope to be acquitted at that 
Day, and to enter into thoſe new Heavens, 


in which dwells Righteouſneſs. Holineſs is 


a neceſſary Condition, and antecedent to 
Happineſs. Neceſlary, I ay, 

1. By Gop's Appointment, Heb. xii. 14. 
Follow Peace with all Men, and Holineſs, 


_ without which no Man ſhall ſee the Loxv. 


Rom. vi. 22. Have your Fruit unto Holineſs, 
and the End Eternal Life. Pſal. 50. ult. To 
him that ordereth his Converſation aright, will 
I ſhew the Salvation of Gov. Eternal Life 
is the Gift of Gop. He is not obliged to 
beſtow it upon any Man. He may make 
what Condition he pleaſes for the obtaining 
of it. No Man hath any Right to it: No 


Man can lay any Claim to it, but from this 


Donation, and from the Performance of theſe 
Conditions. Rev. xxii. 14. Bleſſed are they 
that do his Commandments, that they may have 
Right to the Tree of Life, and may enter in 
through the Gates into the City. For without 
are Dogs, and Whoremongers, and Sorcer- 
ers, &c. All the Right they have depends 
upon Gov's Promiſe, which is Conditionate, 
and accrues to them by the Performance of 
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the Condition, which is the Doing of His 
Commandments. 


2. Necessaxy, not only by Gop's Ap- 
pointment, but in the very Nature of the 


Thing. Holineſs is the very Quality and 


Complexion of Heaven. No Man without 


it is qualified to be a Subject of that King- 


dom: For, thereinto nothing that is im- 

ure or unclean can enter. Rev. xxi. 27. 
And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it | the 
New Jeruſalem] any thing that defileth, nei- 


ther whatſoever worketh Abomination. In this 


new Heaven dwelleth Righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. iii. 
15. Therefore, 1 John iii. 3. Every Man 
that hath this Hope in him, purifieth himſelf 
as He is pure. Heaven would naturally ſpue 
out and eject a wicked Perſon, as one hete- 
rogeneous to it. Heaven and Hell are not 
more diſtant in Place, than they are in 
Nature. 'There is not more Antipathy be- 
tween Fire and Water, between Light and 


Darkneſs, between Streight and Crooked, 


neither are they more incompatible, or do 
more naturally reſiſt and expel one ano- 
ther, than Holineſs, which 1s the Quality of 
Heaven, and Wickedneſs, which is the Diſpo- 


ſition and Temper of Hell. Some do think 


Heaven to be rather a State than a Place; 


and that he that is Partaker of the Divine 
Nature hath Heaven within him. This is 
true, but this is not all. The whole Notion 
of Heayen comprehends both a State and a 


Ee 3 Place. 
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Place. A Man muſt be in a heavenly State, 
before the Local Heaven can receive him, or 
he brook it. Heaven without him, would 


be no Heaven to the Man that hath not 
Heaven within him. A wicked Perſon could 


find no Buſineſs or Employment in Heaven; 


nothing to ſatisfy his corrupt and depraved 
Affections, Inclinations, and Appetites. He 
would there meet with no ſuitable Compa- 
ny ; no Perſons, whoſe Converſation he could 
take any Delight and Complacency in, but 
rather hate and abhor. For, what Fellowſhip 
hath Righteouſneſs with Unrighteouſneſs © Or, 
what Communion hath Light with Darkneſs ? 
2 Cor. vi. 14. Like naturally loyes Like, and 
unites with it, and doth refuſe, reſiſt, and 
hate that which is Unlike it, For every thing 
is made to love itſelf, and, conſequently, 
whatſoever reſembles and comes near it, and 
1s as it were a Replication of it; and to hate 
the contrary. As, therefore, we would be 
glad to be Partakers of the Bleſſedneſs of the 
Local Heaven, ſo let us endeavour to get into 
our Minds and Spirits the Qualities and Con- 


ditions of Heaven; that ſo we may be fit 


Subjects for that Kingdom, fit Companions 
for that Society. This is the Time allotted 


us to purify ourſelves from all Filthineſs both of 


Fleſh and Spirit, and 15 ferfect Holineſs in 


the Fear of Gop. There is no Invention in 


the Grave, whither we are going, Eccl. ix. 10. 


Tree 


7 pon this Moment depends Eternity. As the 
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Tree falls, ſo it lies, Eccleſ. And as Death 

leaves, ſo will Judgment find us. Quando 
i/thinc excefſum fuerit, nullus jam locus pœni- 
tentiæ eſt. Hic vita aut amittitur, aut tenetur - 
Hic faluti eterne cultu Dei & frudu fidei 
providetur. Cyprian.” Serm. de Immortal. A 
ter we ſhall depart hence, there remains no more 
Place for Repentance. Eternal Life is here 
either loft or won. Here Proviſion is made 
for everlaſting Salvation, by the Worſhip of 
Gop, and Fruit of Faith. We muſt work 
while it is Day, the Night | of Death | cometh 
wherein no Man can work, John ix. 4. And, 
therefore, the Time our Bodies ſhall reſt in 
the Grave, ſhould it be a thouſand Years, 
will little avail us: For, if the Soul be mean 
while awake, the certain and dreadful Expe- 
ctation of the Sentence of Condemnation to 
an eternal Hell at the Day of Judgment, will 
be little leſs afflictive than the Torments 
thereof themſelves. I might add, by way of 
Digreſſion, that Sin and Wickedneſs is natu- 
rally productive of Hell in the Soul. A 
wicked Man carries Hell in his Breaſt. Sin 
neceſſarily infers Miſery: It is contrary to 
the Nature of the Soul; and whatſoever is 
ſo, muſt needs be grievous. Diverſion and 
Non- Attention to his Condition, is the wick- 
ed Man's only Security: I have heard it 


often from a * great Divine in his Sermons, Doctor 
That there is but a Thought's Diſtance between Whitchcot. 


1 wicked Man and Hell. For, do but fix and 
E e 4 bind 
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bind his Thoughts to the Conſideration of his 
Life and Actions, and he will anticipate Hell 


himſelf, he ſhall need no infernal Furies to 


laſh him, he will be his own Tormentor : 
Such a Man's Preſſures will be heavy enough, 
ſhould the Divine Nemeſ7s ſuperadd no more. 
The Reaſon of this I have given in a former 
Diſcourſe, and therefore ſhall now omit what 
elſe might have been added on this Particular. 


Secondly, It much concerns us, upon ac- 
count of the future Judgment which ſhall be 
at the Diſſolution of the World, to have our 
Converſation in all Holineſs, as we deſire to 
avoid that Shame and Miſcry which will then 
PE iſe certainly befall us. 

As we deſire to avoid that Shame 
which will cover our Faces at that Day. It 
here Shame and Diſgrace be more grievous 
and inſupportable than Death itſelf, what 
will it be then, when the Soul ſhall be ren- 
dred more quick, and apprchenſive, and ſen- 
ſible of ſuch Impreſſions? There is nothing 
ſhameful but Sin, nothing elſe hath any na- 


tural Turpitude in it. Shame follows Sin 


as the Shadow doth the Body. He that will 
commit the one, cannot avoid the other, 


T'T herefore, ſuch wicked Perſons as have not 


quite renounced Modeſty, and loſt all Senſe 
of Shame, eſpecially, if guilty of {ſecret 
Crimes, the Conſideration of a future Judg- 


ment would be a powerful Curb to reſtrain 


them 
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them from Sin for the future: Becauſe then 
Gop will produce and bring to light the hidden 
Things of Darkneſs, and diſcloſe and make ma- 
ui fe ft the Counſels of all Hearts, 1 Cor. iv. 5. 
Then He will judge the Secrets of Men by Jx- 


30s Cunisr, . Rom. ii. 16.. Then 577 he 


bring every Work into Judgment, with every 


ſecret thing, Eccleſ. xii. 14. For, would 


they but conſider and ponder, what Confu- 
ſion will overwhelm them when this ſhall be 
done in the Face of the whole World, and 
before all that knew them, and they not able 
to make any Denial, or Excuſe: This, I ſay, 
if any thing, would be a powerful Curb to 
with-hold them from thoſe Enormities to 
which this Shame 1s a ppendent. It may be 
thou madeſt a great Figure in the World for 
Piety and Religion, wouldſt ſeem to be Some- 
body in the Eyes of Men, when thou wert 
falſe and unſound, didſt harbour and nouriſh 


ſome Viper in thy Boſom ; 


Introrſum turpis, ſpeciosd pelle decorus : 


When thy ſecret Faults ſhall be expoſed be- 
fore thy Neighbours, and Friends, and Chil- 
dren ; And the Shame of thy Nakedneſs ſhall 
be made appear, Rev. iii. 18. How il thou 
then be confounded and aſtoniſned, and un- 
able to lift up thy Head? What Horror 
will then ſeize thee, when thy Confuſjon ſhall 


be continually before thee, and the Shame of thy 
Face ſhall co cover thee? Pſalm xliv. 15. It con- 


cerns 
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cerns thee, therefore, to look about thee in 
time, and ſearch thy Conſcience to the Bot- 


tom, to remove whatever grates, to caſt out 


whatever offends, though never ſo cuſtomary, 
never ſo pleaſing to Fleſh and Blood: To 
apply thy ſelf to the Merits and Satisfaction 
of CARIST JEsvs, for the Expiation of 
what is paſt; and, for the future, to reſolve 
and endeavour the Amendment of whatſo- 
ever hath heretofore been amiſs in thee ; 
and to beg the Aſſiſtance of the Divine 
Grace to ſtrengthen in thee every good 
Purpoſe and Reſolution of Heart, and to 
enable thee to bring it to Iſſue and Effed. 
And for thy Security, I think it good Advice, 


to reſolve ſo to behave thy ſelf in thy Retire- 


ments, 1o to live in the Secret of thy Cham- 
ber and Cloſet, as though the Doors were 
thrown open upon thee, and all the Eyes of 
the World beheld thee; as though thou 


were't in the Arena of a Publick T heatre, 


expoſed to the View of Men and Angels. I 
remember the ingenious Writer of Politick 
Diſcourſes, Boccalini, doth often divert him- 
ſelf and his Reader, with facetious Reflecti- 


ons upon the Contrivance of a Window into 


the Breaſt; which, if I miſtake not, he fa- 
thers upon Lipſius. However he may deride 
it, I think it would be prudent Counſel to 


give and take, for every Chriſtian, ſo to 


live and carry it in the Secret of his Heart, as 


if there were a Window in his Breaſt, that 


every 
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every one that paſſed by, might look in 
thereat, and lee all the Thoughts and Imagi- 
nations that paſſed there, that found any En- 
tertainment or Acceptance with him. For 
though, indeed, Gop ſearches the Hearts and 
Reins, and under flandeth our Thoughts afar off, 
Pſal. cxxxix. 2. yet ſuch is the Hypocriſy of 
Mankind, that they do, for the moſt part, 
more reyerence the Eyes of Men than of 
Gop; and will venture to do that in His Pre- 
ſence, which they would be aſhamed the Eyes 
of Man ſhould ſee them doing. You will 
lay, Is it not better to be modeſt, than to be 
impudent? Is it not better to conceal, than 
to publiſh one's Shame? Is it not better to 
reverence Man, than neither Gop nor Man ? 
Doth not the Scripture condemn a Whore's 
Forehead ? Is it not a true Proberb, Paſt 
Shame, paſt Grace © Was it not good Advice 
of a Cardinal, (as I remember) Si non caſte, 
tamen caute + ; He that hath devoured Shame, 
what Bridle is there left to reſtrain him from 
the worſt of Evils? I anſwer, That it ſeems 
indeed to me, that publick Sins of the fame 
Nature, are more heinous than ſecret; and 
that Impudence in ſinning is an Aggravation 
of Sin. For open Sins dare Gop, and bid Des 
hance to Heaven, and leave the Sinner unre- 
claimable, and are of more pernicious Influ- 
ence. I do not now ſpeak of the Hypocri- 
ly of feigning Holineſs to ſerve our own Ends, 
which is ri ghtly eſteemed duplex iniquitas, 


but 
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but that of concealing and hiding vicious 
Actions, to ayoid the Shame of Men. And 
yet, there is a great Obliquity in this too, 
Becauſe, eyen this is a ſlighting and underya- 
luing of Gon, a preferring of Man before Him, 
ſetting a greater Price and Eſteem upon the 
Praiſe and Commendation of Men, than the 


Praiſe and Approbation of Gov, Yohn X11. 43. 


Gop ſees the ſecreteſt Actions, yea, the moſt 
retired Thoughts. They that believe this, 
and yet make bold to do in His Preſence, 
what the Fear of Man's Eye would reftrain 
them from, it 1s clear that they reverence 
Man more than Gop; a poor, frail, impotent 
Creature like themſelves, more than the 
moſt Pure and ever Bleſſed Creator. Nay, 


let the Temptation to any Sin be never fo 


ſtrong, and the natural Inclination never fo 
vehement, if the Knowledge and Conſcience 
of Men be a Motive and Conſideration pow- 
erful enough to enable us to reſiſt and repel 
them, had we but as firm a Belief of the 
Preſence and Inſpection of Gop, and as great 
a Reverence and Dread of Him, why ſhould 
not theſe have the ſame Influence and Effect 
upon us? Let us then avoid the Hypocriſy 
of deſiring to be thought better than we are, 
by endeayouring, to our utmoſt, to be as good 
as we would be thought to be, and, if poſſi- 
ble, better. So ſhall we ſatisfy our ſelves that 
we ſeek the Praiſe of Gop, more than the 
Praiſe of Men. | 
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Here, before I proceed, I cannot but ad- 
mire the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Almighty 
Gop, in implanting ſuch a Paſſion in the Na- 
ture of Man, as Shame, to no other Uſe or 
Purpoſe, that I can imagine, than to reſtrain 
him from vicious and ſhameful Actions. A 
Paſſion I call it, becauſe the Body, as in other 
Paſſions, ſuffers from it, and that in a pecu- 
liar manner; it cauſing a ſudden Motion of 
the Blood to the outward Parts, eſpecially 
to the Face, which 1s called Bluſhing, and 
a Dejection of the Eyes. It you ask me what 
Shame is, I anſwer, It is an ungrateful and 
afflictive Senſe of Soul, proceeding from Diſ- 
honour. Now Diſhonour is nothing elſe 
but Mens ill Opinion of me, or Diſlike and 
Condemnation of my Actions, ſome way de- 
clared and manifeſted to me; which, why I 
ſhould haye ſuch an Abhorrence of, and why 
it ſhould be ſo grievous and tormenting to 
me, there ſeems not to be a ſufficient Ground 
and Foundation in the Nature of the Thing, 
ſuppoſing ſuch as have this Opinion have nei- 
ther Power nor Will to hurt my Body, but 
only in the Ordination of Gop, who hath 
ſo made our Natures, to ſecure. our Innocen- 


cy, and withhold us from the Commiſſion of 


what is diſgraceful] and ignominious, as all 
ſinful Actions, and none elſe, are. 
Ax as for ſecret Sins, I think Shame may 


take Place there too. It was a Precept of the 
Pythagorea 18, TIayrwy ; 5 UaNG Ie car 
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Of all Men reverence your ſelf moſt : Be aſha- 
med to do that before your ſelf, which before 
others you would abhor or bluſh to do; 
otherwiſe you muſt ſuffer Diſhonour from 
your ſelf, and condemn your own Actions, 

which will in all reaſon, be more grievous 
and affliqtive than the ill Opinion and Word 
of other Men. Hence, Conſcience of Sin is 
eſteemed a moſt painful and tormenting 


thing, by the generality of all Mankind, tho 


no other Man be privy to it. 

Bur to return from whence we digreſſed, 
though * Shame and everlaſiing Contempt ſhall, 
at the general Reſurrection, be the Portion of 
them who perſiſt and die in their Sins; yet 


a ſerious and unfeigned Repentance, atteſted 


by a holy Converſation for the future, is an 
effectual Means to deliver us from this Shame, 
whatever our forepaſt Sins have been. For, 
they ſhall not be produced againſt us, they 
ſhall not be objected to us at that Day ; they 
ſhall be buried in eternal Silence and Oblivion, 
and be as tho' they had not been. And this 
Opinion I hold, 1. More agreeable to the 
Scripture, which in this Matter makes uſe 
of the Terms of hiding, and covering, and 
blotting out, and forgetting. P/al. xxxii. 1, 


 Bleſfed is the Man whoſe Tranſgreſſion is for- 


given, and whoſe Sin is covered. IIa. xliii. 25. 
J, even I am He, that blotteth out thy Trunſ- 
greſſions, and will not remember thy Sins. So 
P/al. li. 9 Hide thy Face — my Sins, 7 
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blot out all mine Iniquities. Jerem xlviii. 34. 
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I will forgive their Iniquity, and remember 
their Sin no more. Ezek. xxviii. 22. All hir 
Tranſzreſſions that he hath committed, they 
all not be mentioned unto him, Mic. vii. 19. 
Thou wilt caſt all their Sins into the Depths 
of the Seu. And as it is more conſonant to 
the Scripture, ſo is it, 2. More grateful and 
con ſolatory to the Penitents. For, the mere 
Mentioning and Reciting of their Sins before 
ſuch an Aſſembly, muſt needs refreſh their 
Shame and Sorrow, and ſo diminiſh their 
Happineſs and Joy. To which J might add, 
that it is written, our Saviour at the laſt Judg- 
ment, in pronouncing the Sentence, ſhall 
enumerate the Good Works of the Godly to 
their Praiſe ; but not a Word ſaid of produ- 
cing their Sins. I ſay, I hold this Opinion 
more probable upon theſe Accounts, than 
theirs, who affirm they ſhall then be publiſh- 
ed, for the magnifying and advancing, the de- 
claring and illuſtrating the Mercy and Grace 
of God, in pardoning 1o great and heinous 
Offences. 2 
Av truly, I do not know, but that the Sins 


of the Blefled may be blotted out, even of 


their own Memories. Some Philoſophers, who 
were of Opinion, that Souls præ-exiſt before 


their Bodies, thought they were dipt in Lethe, 


which is a Fountain cauſing Oblivion, by 
means whereof they forgot whateyer they had 
done before. This I look upon as a Dream, 
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or Fancy : But truly, I am inclinable ſome- 
times to imagine, that the Soul of Man can 


hardly be entirely happy, unleſs it be as it 


were thus dipt in Lethe For every ſinful 
Action having a natural Turpitude in it, 
and being diſhonourable, how can the Memo- 

ry and Thought of it but beget ſuch an un- 
grateful Paſſion as Shame, even to Eternity ? 
And, what do Divines mean by ſaying, That 
the Action [of ſinning] ſuddenly paſſes away, 


but the Stain and Blot of it remains; but 


that a vicious Action, even by them to whom 


it is pardoned, can never be thought of with- 


out Grief and Diſturbance; it leaves an inde- 
lible Scar in the Soul, which can never be 
perfected, healed, and obliterated. 

2. Ir concerns us much to live in all holy 
Converſation in this World, as we deſire to 
avoid that Pain and Miſery, which we ſhall 
otherwiſe moſt certainly be adjudged to at 
that Day: That Indignation and Wrath, Tri- 
bulation and Anguiſh, which God ſhall render 
to them that do not obey the Truth, but obey 
Unrighteouſneſs, Rom. ii. 8. That Worm that 
dieth not, and that Fire that is not quenched, 
Mark ix. 44. and 46, and 48. That outer 
Darkneſs, where is Weeping and Wailing, and 
Gnaſhing of Teeth, Matt. viii. 12. and xxii. 13. 
and xxv. 30. That Furnace of Fire, Matt. xiii. 


42, 50. That Lake of Fire and Brimſtone, 


Rev. xx. 10. or of Fire burning with Brimftone, 
Rev. xix. 20, Which Places, tho' they be 
" 6 | | not 
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not literally to be expounded, yet do they 
import at leaſt a very ſad and deplorable 
Eftate, a high Degree of Torment and An- 
guiſh : And all this Eternal, and without In- 
termiſſion, Night and Day. Theſe ſhall go 
into everlaſting 1 Matth. XXV. 46. 
The State of the Damned is ſuppoſed to be 
a State of abſolute and compleat Miſery, 
made up of the Loſs of the greateſt Good, 
and a' conſtant, freſh, and lively Apprehen- 
ſion of it, Which Divines call Puna Damm. 
And, 2. Exceſs of bodily Pain and Suffer- 
ings, and ſad Diſtreſs and Trouble of Mind, 
occaſioned by all manner of frightful Ab- 
prehenſions, and vexatious Perturbations and 
Reflections, which they call Puna Senſils; 
and this without any Intermiſſion or Hope of 
Deliverance eternally. 17 vii. it is called 
the Vengeance of eternal Fire. Rev. xiv. 11. 
The Soak » their Torment is Taid to aſcend tp 
for ever and ever. And Rev. xx. 10. it is ſaid 
of the Beaſt and falſe Prophet, that. hey ſpall 
be tormented Night and Day for ever and ever, 
If this be ſo, is it not our greateſt Wiſdom to 
uſe our utmoſt Diligence and Endeavour to 
avoid ſo deplorable a Condition, and to ſecure 
to ourſelves an Intereſt in a future Eſtate of 

_ everlaſting Bliſs and Happineſs, when this 

Life ſhall be ended? 

Bur here the Epicureans and ſenſual per- 
ſons will be ready to object and argue, Here 
are Pleaſures and Delights in this World, 
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which are yery inviting and taking, and do 


highly gratify my Senſes, and Appetites. IL. 


hear likewiſe of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments ior thoſe that deny or fulfil their Car- 


nal Luſts and Deſires. Theſe ſenſual Pleaſures 


J fee and taſte, and feel, and am lure of; the 
other I do but only hear of, and therefore 


they do not, they cannot ſo ſtrongly affect 
me: Were Heaven, and the Happinels there- 
of, ſet before my Eyes, and did I ſee it as 
plainly and clearly as I do theſe Things be- 


low, then indeed I ſhould not need many 
Motives to proyoke me to endeayour the ob- 


taining of it. But, alas! that is far above 
out of our Sight, the Joys of Heaven are by 
. the Apoſtle termed Things not ſeen. Again, 
theſe outward and temporal Enjoyments are 
preſent and eaſily obtainable; the other at a 
great Diſtance, future, and beſides, very 
hard to come by; and I love my Eaſe, Ut 
et ingenium honinum a labore proclive ad li- 
; bidinem. Should I deny myſelf Good in 
this Life, and then perchance ceaſe to be, 
and ſo have no Reward for my Pains; nay, 
on the contrary, expoſe myſelf to the Ha- 
zard of many Afflictions and Sufferings, 
which are the Portion of the Godly in this 
Life, how unneceſſarily ſhall I make my- 


ſelf miſerable? Miſerable I ſay, becauſe by 


the Apoſtle's own Confeſſion, Chriſtians, if 


in this Life only they had Hope, would be of all 


nor 
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not better make ſure of what is before me? 
Why have I theſe Appetites within me, and 
ſuch Object about me, the one being ſo ſuit- 


able to the other, is it not more natural and 


reaſonable to fulfil, than deny them? Surely 
it cannot be Wiſdom to loſe a certain Good, 

for an uncertain Hope; and for an unground- 
ed Fear of Hell hereafter, to undergo. a Par- 
gatory here. 


To this Argumentation upon the falfe 


Foundation of Fe Uncertainty of a future 
Eftate of endleſs Happineſs or Miſery, accor- 
dingly as we have behaved ourſelves in this 
Life, I anſwer, 

Tu Ar for the Futurity of ſach an Eftate; 
we have the beſt Authority in the World, to 
wit, the Holy Scriptures, and univerſal Tra- 
dition. 

1. Tur Holy Scriptures, whaſs Authority 
to be more than human, hath been by ma- 
ny ſo clearly and convincingly demonſtrated, 
that I ſhall take it for granted, and not waſte 
Time to prove it. 'The Teſtimonies herein 
contained, concerning eternal Happineſs and 
Miſery, are ſo clear and full, that it ſeems to 
me impoſſible, without manifeſt Diſtortion, 
to elude or evade the Force of them. Some 
we have already recited, and might produce 
many more, Iſa. xxxiii. 14. Who among us 
ſhall dwell with the devouring Fire? Who a- 
mong us ſhall dwell with everlaſting Burning ? 


Dan. xii. 2. Aud many 75 them that ſleep in 
7 
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the Duſt of the Earth ſhall awake, ſome to 


everlaſting Life, and ſome to Shame and ever- 
laſting Contempt, 2 Theſſ. i. 9. Who jhall be 
Teniſhed with everlaſiing Deſtruction from the 
Preſence of the Loxp, c. 1peaking of them 
who know not Gow, and obey not the Goſ- 
pel of our Lox D JESUS CARIST. /i. 
Ixvi. 24. For their Worm ſhall not die, neither 
ſhall their Fire be quenched. 

Tu Origeniſts, and others, that cannot be 
reconciled to the Catholick Doctrine of the 
Eternity of the Puniſhments of the Damned, 


make the Word aiwy, from which the Latin 


æ bum is derived, to ſignify ſometimes a de- 
terminate Time, as might ( ſay they) caſily 
be proved by many Examples, and ſo e 
dia, or eaves, which we tranſlate for ever, 


ſignifies, when applied to this Matter, along 


indeed, but yet a finite Time; and eig 783 
aiavas N aww, Which we render for ever 


and ever, may likewiſe ſignify not an eter- 


nal Duration, but a Time to which ſome 


Term may be ſet by Gop, though to us un- 
known. In the fame Senſe they accept the 
AdjeQtive ae. for a long, but finite Time. 
But I am of S. Auguſbin's Opinion, that aiu- 
21 . doth in the New Teſtament ſignify the 


lame with #terns in Latin, and is appropri- 
ated to Things t that have no End; and that 


glg 7888 eiares 7 aievwy, for ever and ever, 
doth in like manner always denote eternal 
or endleſs Duration. That the Word a, 

when 
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when applied to the State of the Damned, 
doth ſignify eternal, S. Auguſtin well de- 
monſtrates from the UAntitheſis in that Place 
of Matth. xxv. 46. And theſe ſhall go away 


into everlaſting Puniſhment, but the Righteous 


into Life eternal, Where it is in the ſame 
Senſe attributed to that Life which is the Re- 
ward of the Righteous, and that Fire which 
is the Puniſhment of the Damned ; there be- 
ing no Reaſon to believe that the ſame Word 
in the ſame Verſe, when applied to Oppo- 


ſites, ſhould be taken in a different Senſe. 


But by the Conſent of all Chriſtians it is 
granted, that the Life of the Bleſſed ſhall be 
eternal, therefore ſo muſt the Puniſhment of 


the Pumel be too. 


Turs Acception of the Word eixvos for 
eternal or endleſs, when it refers to the State 


of thoſe miſerable Perſons, receiyesa farther 


and ftrong Confirmation from the 
Sxcodp Particular we propoſed, that is, 
Univerſal Tradition: It being a received Opi- 


nion among the Heathen, which muſt needs 


deſcend down to them by Tradition from 
the Ancients, that Eternal Puniſhments a- 


waited the Wicked after Death. 


Wuar more common Notion among the 


 Grecians and Romans, than of an Elyſium, 
and Tartarus? the former to reward good 


Men, the latter to puniſh wicked. And 


thoſe too eſteemed to be Eternal States. Of 


this the Epicurean Poet Lucretius is a ſuffi- 
EY cient 
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cient and unexceptionable Witneſs : For he 
makes the Fear of theſe Puniſhments to be 


the Cauſe of all the Miſeries of human 
| Life, and the Foundation of all Religion. 


Aternas quoniam pœnas in morte timendum. 


Now, that he could derive this from no 
other Source but Tradition, is clear ; becauſe 


he lived a good while before our Saviour's 
Time, and the Diyulgation of the Scripture 


among the Heathen. And becauſe it may 


be objetted, that Aternas may ſignify only 
of long Continuance, to put the Matter out 
of all Doubt, in another Place he faith, 


— Nam 2 z nullum finem eſſe eee 
LErumnarum homines, nulla ratione valerent 
Relligionibus atque minis ob ſiſtere vatum. 


An that this Opinion and Belicf gene- 
rally prevailed among the People before Epi- 
carus his Time, the ſame Lucretius teſtifies 
in the Beginning of his firſt Book, | 


Humana ante oculos ede cum vita jaceret 
In terris opfreſſa gravi ſub Relligione, RC. 


| Primum Grains homo, &c. 


Long time Men lay oppreſs'd with Naviſh Fear, 


Religion's Tyranny did domineer ; 


Which being plac'd in Heav'n, bok'd proudly 


down, . 
_ TOs abi Spirits at her Frown. 


At 


AAN 


of the World. 
At laſt a mighty One of Greece began 
2 aſſert the Natural Liberty of Man, 


By ſenſleleſs Terrors, and vain Fancy ho 


To Slavery; flreight the conquer'd Fantoms fled- 


for he makes (as we ſaw beſore) the Fear of 
eternal Pain and Miſery, to be the Founda- 


tion of all Religion. 


I. Now, becauſe theſe Objectors 45 repre- 
ſent Religion to themſelves and others as a 


melancholick and diſconſolate Thing; and 
think and ſay, that thoſe that enter into this 


State, muſt bid adieu to all the Pleaſures of 


Senſe, and taſte no Sweetnels in any worldly 


Object; I ſhall endeavour to remove this 
Prejudice. I ſay therefore, That our graci- 
ous Gop doth not enyy us any real Good 
that the Creatures can afford us, and there- 
fore hath not denied us a moderate Uſe and 


Fruition of any of them. And ſeeing He hath 
annexed Pleaſure to thoſe Actions that are 


neceſſary for the Support of Life, and Conti- 
nuation of Kind, as a Bait to invite us tothe 
Performance of them, it {ſeems to me highly 
ablurd and contradictious to affirm, that He 
hath forbidden us to partake or taſte thoſe 
Enjoy ments which Himſelf has appointed as 


effectual Means for the Security of thoſe great 


Ends; and which are ſo neceſſary Conſe- 


quents of thoſe Actions, that we cannot but 


partake them. Where the Appetite is eager, 
Gop hath indulged, I might fay, commanded 
F 
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a moderate and regular Satisfaction. And we 
know, nay, the Blindneſs of Atheiſm cannot 
deny, that the greateſt Pleaſure reſults from 
a moderate and well circumſtantiated Uſe of 
Pleaſures, Voluptates commendat rarior uſus. 
Now a religious Man enjoys all the Pleaſures 
of theſe worldly and ſenſible Goods, without 
any of the Pain which is annexed to the ex- 
ceſſive and irregular Uſe, or indeed Abuſe of 
them: And beſides, his Pleaſure is enhanced, 
in that he beholds and receives them as Bleſ- 
ſings of Gop, and Tokens of His Favour and 
Affection, and is without all Fear of a future 
ſad Reckoning for his Participation of them. 
Howbeit a Denial of ourſelves for God's 
Sake and Caule, in any thing which we 
might otherwiſe lawfully enjoy, though it 
be not commanded, yet is accepted, and ſhall 
be rewarded by Him. L 7 
Ornxxs there are who grant, That theſe 
Words grammatically ſignify as we contend, 
and that eternal Puniſhments are indeed 
threatned to the Wicked ; but ſay they, theſe 
Threatnings are intended only as Terricula- 
menta, or Bug-bears to Children, to terrify 
and keep People in Awe, and to preſerve 
the World in ſome tolerable Condition of 
Quietneſs. And Origen himſelf, tho' he be of 
Opinion, that theſe Threatnings ſignify only 
temporary Pains; yet he faith, that ſuch 
Myſteries. are to be ſealed up and concealed ' 
irom the Vulgar, left wicked Men ſhould 
| ruſh 


| 
n 
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ruſh into Sin with all Fury and Licentiouſ- 
neſs, if this Bridle were taken off, who by the 
Opinion and Fear of eternal and endleſs Pu- 
niſhments can ſcarce be deterred and re- 
ſtrained from it. 


Jo this I anſwer, 1. That it ſeems to me 
indecorous and unſuitable to the Perſon and 
Majeſty of Gop, to make uſe of ſuch ſorry 


and weak Means to bring about his Ends, 


as grave Men can hardly condeſcend to. 2. L 


do not ſee how it can conſiſt with his Veraci- 


ty, in plain Terms abſolutely to threaten and 
affirm what he never intends to do. 


IxpEEp it is queſtionable, Whether it be 


allowable in Man; it being at beſt but an 
officious Lye ; for it is a ſpeaking what we 
do not think, and that with an Intention to 
deceive. 


SeconDLyY, I proceed now to a ſecond Ob- 

jection againſt the Eternity of the Pains and 
| Sufferings of the Damned, and that is, its In- 
conſiſtency with the Juſtice of Gov. What 
Proportion can there be between a tranſient 
and temporary Act, and an eternal Puniſh- 


ment? The moſt rigid Juſtice can exact no 
more than a Talio, to ſuffer as I have done. 


"Rune Trades 2 ' foe5e Arn d. tas: vel. 


* 


If I have hurt, or grieved, or injured any 
Man, to be puniſhed with the ſame, or an 


equivalent Suffering; If I have taken any 


unrea- 
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_ © unreaſonable Pleaſure, to compenſate it with 
a nanſwerable Pain. Indeed, the Enormities 
of my Life cannot well deſerve ſo much, if 
it be conſider'd that I have been ſtrongly i in- 
ſtigated and inclined, and as it were fatally 
dri ven upon all the Evils which I have com- 
mitted, by thoſe Affections and Appetites, 
which I made not fer myſelf, but und in 
myſelf; and have been ex poſed to ſtrong and 
almoſt inex pugnable Temptations from with- 
out; beſet with Snares, encompaſſed about 
with innumerable Evils. | 

To this I anſwer, Firſt, that every Sin, In- 
Jury or Offence, is aegrayated and enhanced 
by the Dignity or Merit of the Perſon againſt 
whom it is committed. So Parricide is e- 
ſteemed a greater Crime than ordinary Mur- 
der, and by the Laws of all Nations ayen- 
ged with a ſorer Puniſhment. The like may 
be faid of Lz/a Majeſtas, or Treaſon. Now 
Gop is an infinite Perſon, and Sin being an 
Injury and Affront to Him, as being a Viola- 
tion of His Law, an infinite Puniſhment muſt 
be due to it. 

Turs Anſwer Dr. Hammond in his Practi- 
cal Catechiſm, lib. 5. ſect. 4. accounts a Nice- 
ty, and Unſatisfactory; as alſo that other com- 
mon Anſwer, That if we ſhould live infi- 
nitely, we would fin infinitely; and there- 
fore gives us another, which in his Diſcourſe 
of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtian Religion, 

he thus briefly ſums up. 


2. That 


Bs 


2, That the Choice being referred to us to 
take of the two which we beſt like, eternal 
Death jet before us on the one hand, to make 
eternal Life the more infinitely reaſonable for us 
to chuſe on the other hand, and the eternal 
Hell ( whenſoever we fall into it) being per- 
eclly our own Act, neither forced on us by any 
abſolute Decree of Gop, nor irrefiftible Tem- 
ptation of the Devil or our own Fleſh ; but as 
truly our Wiſh and Choice, and mad Purchaſe, 
nay, much more truly and properly, than eters 
nal Heaven zs, (when our Obedience is firft 
wrought by Gov's Grace, and yet after that ſo 
abundantly rewarded by the Donor) it is cer- 
tain, if there be any thing irrational, it is in 
us unkind and perverſe Creatures (ſo obſlinate 


to chuſe what Gop ſo paſſionately warns us to 


take - heed of ; ſo wilfully- to die, when Gon 
wears He wills not 9ur Death) and not in Him, 
who hath done all that is imaginable to be 
done to reaſonable Creatures ( here in their 
Way or Courſe) to the reſcuing or ſaving of 


Bur to this may be replied, If the Thing 
itſelf be unjuſt, how can our chuſing of it 
make it juſt? Now that it is unjuſt, ap- 
pears, in that there is no Proportion between 
the Offence and the Penalty, that is, between 
a ſhort and tranſient Act, and an eternal 

Puniſnhmentt. 
To which I anſwer, That Gop deals 
with us as with intelligent Creatures, and 
| that 
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that have Liberty of Will; and ſo are to be 
led by Moti ves to chuſe that which is good, 
and refuſe that which is evil: And there- 
fore, though there ſhould be no Proportion 
between them, ( as- in the firſt Anſwer we 
have ſhewn there is) yet the Annexing ſuch 
a Puniſhment to the Violation of His Laws 
may be juſt, becauſe a leſſer would not be a 
ſufficient Motive to determine our Choice, 
and ſecure Obedience to them. As we ſee 
Lawgivers, in the Sanction of their Laws, are 
not ſo ſolicitous to make the Penalty com- 
menſurate to the Offence in Point of Dura- 
tion, as that it be ſufficient to enforce Obe- 
dience to the Law; not thinking it unjuſt to 
annex a Puniſhment. much longer than the 
Offence, if a leſſer will not ſerve to ſecure 
Obedience. So ſeveral other Crimes beſides 
Murder are puniſhed with Death, which is a 
Kind of eternal Puniſhment, there being no 
Return to Life again: And thoſe Laws only 
are unjuſt upon account of diſproportionate 
Puniſhments,_ where leſſer would ſerye the 
Turn. | 
Now, that leſſer tho eternal Punidhuneats 
would not ſuffice to enforce Obedience to 
Gor's Commandments, is clear in Expe- 
rience: And Orizen himſelf, the firſt Broacher 
of the Opinion of the Determination of the 
Damneds Puniſhments, could not but con- 
feſs it, in that he ſaith, It is to be held as a 
great Secret, and carefully concealed * 
the 
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the Knowledge of the Common People, who, 
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if you take off this Bridle, would be apt to 


Battel. Indeed Eternity is the very Sting of 
Hell. Bate him but that, and the Sinner 
will not think it very tertible or inſupporta- 
ble. But the Thought of an eternal Hell 
intervening, (and it will often intrude it- 
ſelf) ſtrikes a cold Damp to his very Heart, 


ruſh into Sin, as a Horſe ruſheth into the 


in the midſt of all his Jollities, and will 
much qualify and allay all his Pleaſures and . 


Enjoyments. Rid him of this Fear, and he 


will be apt to deſpife Hell and all his Tor- 
ments, be they never ſo grieyous or laſting. 
He will be ready thereupon thus to argue 
with himſelf: What need I take ſo much 


Pains. to ftrive againſt Sin? What need I 


ſwim againſt the Stream, ſtem the Tide of 
my Paſſions, my natural Appetites-and In- 


clinations, and reſiſt the Importunities of 


Company? What need I keep ſuch. a con- 


ſtant Watch and Ward againſt my ſpiritual 
- Enemiesthe Devil, the World, and the Fleſh? 


If I fall-into Hell at laſt, that's no eternal 
State, it laſteth but for a time, and will 
come to an End. : Tl venture it, I hope I 


ſhall make a Shift to rub through as well as 


others. 

Tus, are I think is the moſt ſolid 
and ſatisfactory Anſwer to that grand Ob- 
jection againſt the Juſtice of Gop in pu- 
niſhing a ſhort and * Offence with 


2 eternal 
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eternal Pains and Sufferings, becauſe leſſer 
are not ſufficient to enforce Obedience to His 


Laws. 


Ir any Man be diſſatisfied with the prece- 
dent Anſwers, all that I have to add farther, 
is, that before this Sentence adjudging to 
eternal Death be pronounced againſt him, and 


executed upon him, there ſhall be ſuch a Re- 
velation made, as ſhall convince and ſatisfy 


him of the Righteouſneſs thereof. And this 


the Apoſtle ſeems to intimate, Rom. ii. 5. 


when he calls the Great Day of Doom, the 
Day of the Revelation of the righteous Judg- 
ment of Gop. Then ſhall be made appear 
what now to our dim-{ighted Reaſon is not 
penetrable; how the Juſtice of Gop can 
conſiſt with the eternal Damnation of the 


| Wicked. 


As for Man's being as it were fatally de- 
ie to Evil by the Strength of Tempta- 
tion, and the Violence of unruly and head- 
ſtrong Paſſions and Appetites: I anſwer, 
That there are Motives and Conſiderations 


ſufficient to enable a Man to reſiſt and repel, 


to conquer and overcome the moſt alluring 
and faſeinating Temptations, the moſt urg- 
ing and importunate Appetites or Affe- 
ctions; ſuch are, certain Shame and Diſgrace, 
and that not long to come, eternal Infamy 
and Diſhonour; preſent Death, ſtrong Fear 
and Dread of approaching Death, or ſad 


and intolerable Pains or Calamities. Now 
7 | the 
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the Divine Threatnings are of the greateſt 
and moſt formidable Evils and Miſeries that 


human Nature 1s capable of ſuffering ; and 


4 * 
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therefore were they but firmly believed and 


apprehended, they would be of Force ſuffi- 
cient to ſtir up in us ſuch ſtrong Paſſions of 
Fear and Terror, as would eaſily chaſe away 


all Temptations, and embitter all the Baits 


of ſenſual Pleaſure. 

3. Trzxs remains yet a third Objection 
againſt an eternal Hell, and that is, that it is 
inconſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs. For 


the Unbeliever will ſay, It's contrary to all the 


Notions and Ideas J have of Gop, to conceive 
Him to be ſo angry and furious a Being. 
How can it ſtand with Infinite Goodneſs, to 
make a Creature that he fore-knew would be 
eterrally miſerable? We Men account it a 
Piece of Goodneſs to pardon Offences: And 
all Puniſhments are intended either for the 
Reformation and Amendment of the Offen- 
der, or, if he be unreclaimable, to prevent the 
Miſchief which he might otherwiſe do, or 
for an Example to others to deter them from 
the like Enormities; but I do not ſee for 
what ſuch End any Man can be eternally tor- 


mented. So that of fuch Inflictions one may 


rationally demand, Cui bono? What Good 
comes of them? How then can they come 
from Gop, who by all Mens Confeſſion is 


infinitely Gd? 


+ To 
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To which I anſwer: Fir, That Gop is 


Juſt as well as good. You will ſay, What is 
Juſtice? It is an equal Weighing of Actions, 


and Rendring to every one his Right or Due: 
A Setting ſtreight again what was perverted 
by the Sins and Extravagancies of Men: 
Now, that the Breaking of Order and Equa- 


lity in the World, thisUſurping and Encroach- 


ing upon others Rights, is a great Evil, and 
ought to be rectified, ſome may take an Ar- 
gument from the ſtrong Inclination and De- 
ſire to revenge Injuries, that is implanted in 
the Nature of Man, and of all Creatures. 
You'll ſay, all Defire of Revenge is abſolute- 
ly finful and unlawful. I anſwer, I am no 
Patron of Revenge. I know, the very Hea- 
- then, by the Light of Nature, condemned it. 

—— Infirm: eft animi exigutque voluptas, 

tio ET | : 


Revenge is the Pleaſure of a poor and weak 
Spirit. Yet, let us hear what they have to 
| fay. 1. It is hard to affirm, that any innate 
Appetite or Deſire is in itſelf ſimply and ab- 
ſolutely, and in all Circumſtances whatſo- 
ever, unlawful; for this ſeems to reflect upon 

the Author of Nature. . 
To which may be anſwered, that a well 
circumſtant iated Deſire of Revenge may not 
be in itſelf unlawful, yet for the evil Con- 
ſequents of it, it may be, and is prohibited 
by a poſitive Law. 2. Divine Perſons have 
os prayed 
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prayed to Gop to avenge them, as David and 


the Prophets. And S. Paul himſelf, 2 Tim. 


iv. 14. prays Gop to reward Alexander the 
Copperſmith according to his * Works. To 
which may be anſwered, That thoſe Expreſ- 
ſions are rather Predictions of what ſhould 


befall their Enemies, than Deſires that they 


might. Again, whereas it is ſaid, Rev. vi. 
9, 10. That the Souls of them, under the Altar, 
that were {lain for the Word of Gop, and the 
Teftimony which they held, cried with a loud 
Voice, ſaying, How long, O Lox, Holy and 
True, doſt Thou not judge and avenge our 
Blood on them that dwell on the Earth? Dr. 
Hammond ſaith, It ſignifies no more, than 
that their Blood cries to Gop for Vengeance, 
as Abel's is ſaid to do. 3. The Nature of 
Forgiveneſs ſeems to imply the Lawfulneſs 


of ſome Deſire of Revenge. For what is 


Forgiveneſs, but a Parting with, and a Re- 
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nouncing the Right I have to be Avenged; 


| and, therefore, before I Forgive, I do retain 


at leaſt ſome Will to be Revenged. And, 


Jam not obliged by our Saviour, to For- 


give abſolutely, but upon Condition of Re- 
pentance. Lake xvii. 3, 4. If thy Brother 


ſin againſs thee, rebuke him; and if he re- 


pent, forgive him, &c. And in the Loay's 
Prayer, one Petition is, Forgive us our Treſ= 
paſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt 
ug. But Gor forgives not without Repen- 


tance, To which may be anſwered, That 
| 8 before 
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before his Repentance, I may retain a Will of 
having an Offender puniſhed by the Magi- 
ſtrate, or by Gov, for his own Good and 
Reformation, but with no reſpect of aven- 
ging what is paſt. And if his Repentance 
prevents his Puniſhment, then I am to for- 
give him, that is, ceale to defire his Puniſh- 
ment. But all allow Vengeance to be juſt 
in Gov, whoſe Actions are not to be ſcan- 
ned by our Meaſures. He hath not permit- 
ted Vengeance to us, but hath reſerved it 


to Himſelf. Vengeance is Mine, nag the 


Lon p) and will repay. 

2. Ir it be juſt with Gop to propoſe to us 
ſuch a Choice as Heaven, upon Condi tion of 
our Obedience to His Law, or Hell in caſe 
of Diſobedience, as, we ſee, ſome wiſe Men 
make no Scruple to grant; then it cannot be 
Injuſtice in Him to inflict the Puniſhments of 
Hell upon them that make it their Choice. 
Nay, I cannot ſee how it can conſiſt with 


His Veracity not todo it: Why then ſhould 


any Argument from His Goodneſs moye us 


to diſtruſt His Veracity? as I have before 
intimated. It may allo be anſwered to the 
Demand, Cui bono? That theſe eternal Pu- 
niſhments were threatned for a very great 
Good, viz. to ſecure Obedience to the Di- 
Vine Laws, _ to reſtrain Men from ſin- 
ning. 


Ir may be objected againſt the Goodneſs 


of Go p, and His Philanthropy, or Love to 
2 Man- 
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Mankind, How can it conſiſt therewith, to 


permit Sin to enter into the World? Why 
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did He not prevent it, and make it impoſ— 


ſible it ſhould enter, fince He hath Wiſdom 
enough, and Power enough, to prevent it? 
that I may uſe Dr. Whichcot's Words, Ser- 


mons, Vol. II. Serm. V. 


To which I anſwer; Why might not Gop 
make a Creature, endued with a Faculty of 
Underſtanding, to diſcern that which is Good, 
and Freedom of Will to make Choice of it, 


and under no Neceſſity of Sinning? If He 


may, and hath made ſuch an one, it doth 


neceſſarily follow, unleſs He fruſtrates His 


own Workmanſhip, that He muſt ſuffer it 
to act according to its own Will. Indeed, 
without this Freedom of Choice, there can 
be no ſuch thing as Virtue or Vice. For, 
how can that be a virtuous Action to which 
the Agent is as neceſſarily determined, as a 
Stone to fall downward. 

Bur farther to vindicate the Honour of 
our Maker, (faith the formentioned Dr. 
Mhichcot and to put all out of Doubt, all 
thoſe things conſidered which are the Provi- 


ſion of Gop, Man is more ſufficient to His 


Effect, and the Purpoſes of His Creation, 
than any other Creature whatſoever. For as 
that to which a Man is called and required, 
is of a higher Nature than that of any other 
Creature below him; ſo allo are his Prin- 


ciples higher and nobler; ; and there is over 
Gg 2 and 
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and above theſe, the Aſſiſtance of Grace, 
which 1s ſupernatural, and more than 1s due 


to him. This is luch an Aſſiſtance as is able 


to raiſe a Man to that which is ſupernatural, 
and to fit him for the State of Glory. You 
ſee, inferior Nature is ſufficient to its End, 
and hath not failed, and we are confident 
that it will not fail. Now, why a Man that 
is inveſted with nobler Principles ſhould not 
act at a higher rate, according to thoſe Prin- 
ciples and Endowments, is a thing not to be 
anſwered. But to return from whence I 
have digreſſed. | 

F am as unwilling as any Man to limit the 
Mercies of Gop, becauſe I have as much 
need of them as any Man: Yet I muſt re- 
fer it to Him, whether He will be more 
favourable than He hath threatned, or no; 


whether He will remit ſomething of the Se- 


verity of his Comminations. I am alſo wil- 
ling to reſtrain and confine the Senle of theſe 
Words, eifrzs, and aigvz aileruy, as far as 
the Context will permit. But let our Opi- 


nions and Hopes of the Mercies of Gov, and 


temporary Hell, be what they will ; a tem- 
porary Hell, 1 ſay, or rather a Purgatory, in- 


ſtead of Hell: For the Word Hell, accor- 


ding to the uſual Acception of it, includes 
Eternity. 
I 8xarr add farther, That eo Gop 


| hath threatned eternal Puniſhments, and it 


is no ipal! in Him to inflict them upon 
the 
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the Breakers of His Laws; and, ſince we 
can ſcarce reconcile it with His Veracity not 
to do ſo, it is our wiſeſt and ſafeſt Courſe to 
believe them. For, though He ſhould not 


intend to execute the Severity of them up- 


on us, as we may groundleſly imagine ; yet 
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it is clear, that He would have them be be- 


lieved by us, elſe they cannot have that End 
and Effect he deſigned them to: And, there- 
fore, it muſt be Unbelief and Preſumption 


in us to deny or diſtruſt them, tho' upon 
 Suppoſition, that they are irreconciliable with 


His Goodneſs; with which, yet, perhaps, 
they may accord well enough, tho' we can- 
not at. preſent diſcern it. All Divine Reve- 


lations are to be believed and accepted by us, 


as well Threatnings as Promiſes ; and, if 


ve may diſtruſt the Veracity of Gop in Them, 
I know not but we may as well do it in 


Theſe: If we deny the Eternity of the Tor- 
ments of Hell, I do not ſee but that we may, 
upon as good grounds, with Origen, deny 
the Eternity of the Joys of Heaven. 

Ler not then the Preſumption of a tem- 
porary Hell encourage thee to go on in Sin; 
For, how 1f thou ſhouldſt find thy ſelf mi- 
ſtaken? If the Event fruſtrate thy Hopes, 
and fall out contrary to thy Expectation, as 


it is moſt likely it will, What a ſad Caſe 


wilt thou be in then? How will the Unex- 
pectedneſs thereof double thy Miſery ? In- 


proviſa 
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proviſa gravius feriunt. How wilt thou be 
ſtricken, as it were, with a Thunderbolt, 
when the Almighty Judge ſhall fulminate 
againſt thee a dreadful indeed, but by thee 
formerly undreaded, Sentence, adjudging 
thee to endleſs Puniſhments? How wilt 
thou damn thine own Credulity, who by a 
groundleſs Belief of a temporary Hell, haſt 
precipitated thy ſelf into an eternal, which 
otherwile thou mighteſt poſſibly have ayoi- 
ded? 

Werr, but ſuppoſe there be ſome Sha- 
dow of Hope of the Determination of the 
Puniſhments of the Damned; it is by all 
acknowledged to be a great Piece of Folly, 
to leave Matters of the higheſt Moment, and 
which moſt nearly concern us, at Uncer- 
tainties; and a Point of Wiſdom, to ſecure 
the Main Chance, and to be provided againſt 
the worſt that can come. An eternal Hea- 
ven, or State of complete Happineſs, is the 
Main Chance, and is not to come into any 
Competition, or ſo much as to be put in- 
to the Balance againſt a few ſhort, tranſient, 
fordid, loathed, and, for the moſt part, up- 
on their own account, repented Pleaſures: 
To ſecure to our ſelves an Intereſt in ſuch 
a State, is our greateſt Wiſdom. And as 
for being provided againſt the worſt that 
may or can come; What can be worle than 
an eternal Hell? Which there is, I do not 
lay 
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ſay a Poſſibility, but the greateſt Probability 


imaginable, that it will he our Portion, if 
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we perſiſt in Impenitency, and die in our 


Sins. But ſuppoſe the beſt ſhould happen 
that we can hope or conceive, that Hell 
ſhould laſt only eig al winrar, for Ages 
of Ages, and at laſt determine: Do we 
think this a ſmall Matter ? If we do, it is 


for Want of Conſideration and Experience 


of Acute Pains. Should any of us be under 
the Senſe and Suffering of a raging Paro- 
xyſm of the Stone, 61 Gout, or Cholick, 
I doubt not but rather than endure it for 
Ten thouſand Years, he would willingly 
part with all his ExpeQtation of a Bleſſed 
Eſtate after that Term were expired, yea, 
and his Being to boot. But, what are any 
of theſe Pains to the Torments and Perpeſ- 


fions of Hell? or, the Duration of Ten 


thouſand Years to thoſe Ages of Ages? If 


thou makeſt light of all this, and nothing 
can reſtrain thee from Sin, but the Eternity 
of Puniſhment, thou art bound to thank 


Gop, who hath uſed this only effeQtual 


Means, threatning an eternal Hell. And it 


ill becomes thee to complain of His Ri- 


gor and Scverity, who wouldſt have made 
10 pernicious an Uſe of His Lenity and 
Goodneſs. But thou who haſt entertained 
ſuch an Opinion, and abuſed it, to encou- 
rage thy ſelf to 80 on in thy Sins, though 


others | 
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© others ſhould eſcape with a temporary Pu- 


niſhment, ſurely thou haſt no Reaſon to ex- 


pect any milder Doom than to be ſentenced 
to an eternal. 1 tl: 
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